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..» A WORD YOU'LL HEAR OFTEN WHEN GOOD BEARINGS ARE DISCUSSED 


There’s a word that men who design and build trucks, tractors and 
other heavy-duty equipment frequently mention when they talk bearings. 
That word is Spher-O-honed, a term that stands for the kind of bearings these 
men need . . . durable, dependable bearings that withstand crushing loads and punishing 
use. Bower Spher-O-honed bearings do precisely that. Sound design and 
engineering—spherical roll-head and cone flange, a large lubrication groove, and 
precise, highly finished races—give them long life and reduce 
installation and maintenance costs. When you specify bearings for 
your product, remember the word Spher-O-honed . . . and the name Bower. 
Both are indicative of a bonus in bearing value. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY e Detroit 14, Michigan 
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Yes, this electronic tube represents 
the miraculous machines that 
devour mountains of laborious 
office work at lightning speed! 


The load of paper work in 
offices has mounted at such stag- 
gering rates that personnel would 
be completely snowed under 
without help from all kinds of 
office machines. 


For insurance companies, 
electronic machines automatically 
prepare from punch cards the 
premium-due notices for millions 
of policyholders—each requiring 
individual calculations. 

Electronic machines are also 
providing accurate information at 


Electronic tubes that lift 
loads of laborious work from office desks! 


low cost for small business. For 
these firms a “packaged payroll” 
service is now available, in addi- 
tion to inventory, bookkeeping 
and accounting services. 

Electric typewriters . . . micro- 
filming equipment . . . dictating 
machines . . . hand-operated desk 
calculators ...and other office 
machines are making modern 
business workable, 

The office equipment industry 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


is on the threshold of almost 
unbelievable advances. An auto- 
matic machine may some day read 
handwriting and type it out 
correctly! Scores of other new 
machines are being planned. 

Freedom to exercise initiative 
and ingenuity makes possible the 
great achievements of American 
industry, which in turn give the 
American people richer, happier, 
more abundant lives. 
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do so many jobs so well... 
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— FATHOMS DOWN isn’t ee Spy these days... not when they're drill- 

oil wells in the ocean floor that go down two miles or more! Making steel 
drilling equipment, wire lines, pipe and cement for use in the oil fields is just 
one of the ways in which United States Steel continues its number-one job of 
helping to build a better America. 


Listen to ... The Theetre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
<, National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consuit your newspaper for time and station. 


ie, STATES > ... and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
hia Tell Pic Maes 


DIVISION » CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY « CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 











MOBILIFT presents 


New #17 Drive 
¢ wv kh 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


SERVICE-TESTED ADVANTAGES, 
PLUS NEW MECHANICAL AND 
DESIGN FEATURES WILL SLASH 
MATERIALS HANDLING COSTS 


The new models “E” and “ER” 
have all the proven Mobilift 
features including roller chain 
lift that allows unobstructed 
view between uprights plus 
mechanical improvements, new 
compactness and service acces- 
sibility never before possible 
in any lift truck. Save time and 
money with Mobilift! 


STAND-UP MODEL “E”’: 
2,000 ibs. capacity on 15” load cen- 
fer; outside turning radius— 57”. 
Shown with 63” mast, (Lift Height-w 
68”; Free Lift——37”.) 





Grouped 2-Way 
Levers Perform 
All Jehs 


Lev-R-Matic Controls... 
secret of speed, ease of operation and 
maneuverobility...PUSH or PULL a single i 
lever to go forword or back...a multiple- © 
disc clutch smoothly transmits positive F 
power instantly. 

Roller chain lift and hydraulic tilt mech- 
anism ore activated by functionally placed 
2-way levers. 


NO GEARS TO SHIFT! 
Write Today 


Get all the specitications SIT-DOWN MODEL “‘ER"’: 
and cost-slashing MOBILIFT 2,000 Ibs. copacity on 15” toed 
advontages in the new ‘'E’’ center; outside turning rodive— 
series Lev-R-Metic Bulletin. $3”; shown with 83” mast. (Lift 

Height—106"; Free Lift—s7”.) 


sone MOBILIFT 


FevRMalic \ 
Sone CORPORATION 


835 S.£. MAIN STREET - PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


RUTHERFORD. N J 
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NOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH= 


GETS ACTION...LIKE A TELEGRAM 


TODAY MORE THAN EVER BUSINESS NEEDS 
THE SWIFT EFFICIENCY OF THE YELLOW BLANK 

















gives your products up to 
6 advantages with a... 


Pocket-size gear motor for 
machine applicotions requiring 
low output shoft speeds with 
relatively high torque. 


A high vocuum with high vol- 
ume turbine unit for commer- 
cial or industrial vacuum or 
blower opplications. 


As you explore the various possibili- 

ties for cutting costs and improving 

the sales appeal of your motor-driven 

products, it will pay to consider these 

advantages of Lamb Electric Motors 

—specially engineered for your 

application: 

IN THE MOTOR — 

1. Reduced cost, weight, space. 

2. Exact mechanical and electrical 
requirements. 

3. Thorough dependability. 


IN THE PRODUCT — 

4. Better performance. 

5. Improved eye appeal. 

6. Compactness, less weight. 


Our experience in designing and 
building motors for over three thousand 
different applications is available to 
help you obtain these results. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY, KENT, OHIO 


This rugged moter was 
developed for router 
and similor services. 
Beorings are locked to 
prevent end ploy, and 
ventilating oir is ex- 
housted at shoft exten- 
sion end. 


° eb Electric 


SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
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High wet-strength of nylon fibers is illustrated 
in the mesh bags used by canners to hold 
chickens when soup stock is made. These 
nylon bags stand repeated boilings and clean- 
ings without shrinking— outlast the kind 
formerly used by four to one. 


This advertisement is published to keep you up to date on the Industrial uses 
for nylon textile fibers. Although demand for nylon still exceeds supply, you 
may wish to evalvate its possible future applications in your own business. 
Note: Dv Pont makes only the fiber—not the nylon fabric or finished product. 


Tweaty flights a day—with repeated reshuf- 
fling of passengers—are rough on a ‘‘feeder”’ 
airliner’s upholstery. But this wear-resistant 
nylon upholstery looks like new after seat- 
ing thousands of passengers —has lasted twice 
as long as the type previously in service. 


This 32-page booklet, “Nylon Textile 
Fibers in Industry,” will tell you more 
about nylon—its properties—its perform- 
ance in many industries. The booklet con- 
tains examples of nylon’s ability to help 
improve a product . . . speed up a produc- 
tion proceas . . . create a new product. 
When you write for your copy, let us know 
what application of nylon fibers you have 


in mind. Nylon Division 109, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 


THIN, YET STRONG, nylon thread 
helps this bookbinder sew more 
compact books. Nylon’s high- 
strength tolow-bulk ratio produces 
thread that is fine enough for the 
slimmest books, strong enough for 
the heaviest. 

Bookbinders and other users of 
thread also like nylon’s smooth- 
ness and uniformity. Nylon thread 
slips through high-speed machines 
quickly and easily, has less tend- 
ency to tangleand knot, practically 
eliminates machine shutdowns due 
to thread breaks. And because of 
its elasticity, nylon tightens up 
after the stitches are sewed. 

This unusual combination of 
strength, low-bulk and smoothness 
makes nylon useful in many in- 
dustries. Below you’ll find other 
examples of nylon’s ability to with- 
stand severe wear. 


The shecks of grinding rough-edged welds 
at high speeds sometimes shatter abrasive 

., wheels. Nylon mesh and cord reinforcement 
gives wheels the needed strength plus re- 
siliency to resist shattering. They’re safer 
to use and last longer, too. 








Experience 
really counts 


When you're selecting draft fans 


Putting Ht to work ... in power 


plants means Sturtevant mechanical draft equipment to 
specifying engineers. Down through the years they have 
learned that they can rely on Sturtevant’s experience for 
satisfaction in mechanical draft. 

Engineers know that this broad background of re- 
search, design and manufacturing skill will produce high 
efficiency fans . . . fans that thrive on high speeds, high 
temperatures, high pressures and large volumes. They 
know, too, that they can look to Sturtevant for equipment 
such as Vane Control® mechanisms for obtaining vari- 
able fan output at high efficiency, or the E-R (Erosion 
Resistant) Wheel, which will “take” the bombardment 
of thousands of tons of abrasive fly ash. 


ASturtevant Forced Draft 
Fan, showing the Vane 
Control mechanism. 


For 90 years the name Sturtevant has meant depend- 
able service to engineers in major power and industrial 
plants throughout the country. For full information on 
mechanical draft equipment, contact your local Sturte- 
vant office, or write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Sturtevant Division, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


WESTINGHOUSE STURTEVANT MECHANICAL DRAFT 
equipment is found in most major power and industrial plants. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS We Ss tin ghous 


e 


4-80202 
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Don’t think for a moment that allocations of raw materials will stop when 
war needs are taken care of. 

True, that’s where the talk centered this week. Both the steel and copper 
people were in Washington to discuss whacking up available supply. 

But right behind war industry, “essential” civilian users will line up. 
Builders of freight cars feel entitled to high priority. Oil companies are 
expecting the green light on new refinery equipment. 

This will rapidly turn into a scramble. You hove only to think back to 
the summer of 1941 to realize how true that is. i 

We had “priority inflation’ then; we are headed for it again. 


. 

Pressure for freight cars is bound to pose a major steel problem. 

Output is mounting rapidly. Deliveries topped 5,200 in August, against 
less than 3,500 in July. The goal: 10,000 a month. 

Yet new orders in August were 20,000 cars in excess of output. 

B 

Freighting war materials on the long haul West strains the railroads. 

In the simplest terms, in-transit time for eoch car is unusually high. 
Hauls are naturally much longer than are those within the concentrated 
industrial areas of the East and Midwest. 

This was bound to bring a demand for more efficient car utilization (BW- 
Jul.22'50,p10). Now that demand has come from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; it wants the roads to cut turnaround time and raise the demur- 
rage penalty on shippers or receivers who tie up cars. 

» 


Lumber supplies will be further tightened as cargo volume from West 
Coast ports mounts. 


























Among the biggest drains on the lumber supply in 1944 and 1945 were 
crating and dunnage for the Pacific. In addition to ordinary lumber, crating 
took a lot of plywood—and presumably wili again. 

e 

Increased shipping has cleared up an oil problem that had producers at 

wit’s end: the surplus of residual fuel oil on the West Coast. 








California had even been sending tankers of this heavy oil through the 
Panama Canal to the Eastern Seaboard. But that’s over now. 

In fact, oil men are worrying over a nationwide shortage this winter. 

That's a far cry from the situation three months ago. Then independent 
oil producers were howling over the competition of imported residual fuel oil 


in East Coast markets. 
6 


Domestic crude-oil output now has pulled ahead of the 1948 peak. The 
total is running about 534-million barrels a day——and that despite continua- 
tion of large imports. — 

Needs apparently are now close to 6.3-million barrels daily. 

That’s well ahead of previous estimates. Use now is running nearly 
10% over 1949. However, it got ahead of 1948 only recently. 

* 

Rubber’s trouble isn’t in the supply; it’s the demand. 

Output of the natural product in July set a new record at 167,500 tons. 
That’s an annual rate of about two-million tons—or one-third more than the 
world ever used in a single year. 

Preduction for the seven months through July was 987,000 tons, soys 
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the Rubber Study Group—just about enough for an average prewar year. 

Meanwhile, use in the U.S. is running well chead of all_past records. 

Demand elsewhere in the world is high, and the price tops 50¢ a Ib. 
& 

Here’s a quick rundown of some of the price rises since we became 
involved in Korea (mostly on industrial raw materials): tallow, up 120%; 
rubber, up 95%; wool, 50%; burlap, 48%; cottonseed oil, 45%; lead, 
40%; print cloth, 38%; lard, 36%; rosin, 33%; cocoa, 32%; shellac, 30%; 
hides, 28%; tin, 25%. : 


The scramble for raw materials now has slopped over into the so-called 
minor metals. Platinum is an example. 

It has several small but important war uses, mainly electrical. And the 
supply is limited, coming chiefly from Canada—and, at times, from Russia. 

- During World War Il, its ceiling was $35 an oz. This week, the price rose 
$10 an oz. to $100. Jewelers were bidding wildly for it. 

Earlier, jewelers had been urged to switch to other “platinum group” 
metals. Paladium, at $24 an oz., was recommended particularly. (It’s readily 
available, largely due to big Russian exports.) 

But, perhaps because it’s dear, the jewelry trade wants platinum. 

7 

Antimony is a war baby; it flameproofs fabrics. And peacetime uses— 
such as battery metal and antimonial lead—are booming. 

The price shows it. It has jumped from 2414¢ a Ib. to 32¢. 

@ 

Quicksilver, long a drug on the market, has come to life, Italian and 
Spanish producers have withdrawn from the market in the face of steadily 
improving demand. 

As a result, the price went up $5 a flask to $85 on Wednesday. 

A big use, developed in World War Il, is in tiny dry-cell batteries. Other 
major uses: explosives, pharmaceuticals, marine paints. 

e 

This year's corn crop almost certainly will not be as good as the current 
government crop report indicates. 

The forecast is for 3,160,000,000 bu. But weather in the Corn Belt was 
cold again this week, holding back maturity. A good hot spell is the only 
thing now that can protect the crop from frost damage. 

Even with good luck, estimates of the corn crop are likely to go down 
from here. With bad luck, the loss would really be severe. 

* 

Another billion-bushel wheat crop is in prospect this year. 

Thdt’s something more than 300-millidn bu. in excess of U.S. needs. 
And our exports are declining for the second straight year. 

But a surplus may come in handy. Early frosts have cut Canada’s pros- 
pect of a bumper crop, and some that is harvested will be poor quality. 

e 

Look for September unemployment to be the lowest since 1948. 

Those drawing unemployment compensation now are down to about 
1.1 million. And total unemployment may be as low as 134 million—off 
perhaps 750,000 from the official estimate for August. 

The U.S. Employment Service May-July survey shows unemployment 
cut in 99 of 143 areas; ‘‘distress’’ areas were cut from 22 to 14. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 16, 1960, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 






































Salamanders could withstand fire without 
harm, the ancients believed. Benvenuto 
Cellini wrote that his father, looking 
into the fire, “spied in the middle of 
those most burning flames a little crea- 
ture like a lizard, which was sporting 
in the core of the intensest coals.”” He 
pointed it out as a salamander, never seen 
before “by any one of whom we 
have credible information.” 


Even if the salamander could 


withstand fire 

since proved a myth—its heat-resist- 

ance could not compare with that 

of the modern automobile spark plug. 

As often as 30 times a second, the spark-plug “‘por- 

celains’’ in your car resist alternate exposure to cold, raw 
gas and 4,000° F. burning fuel. 

They must also resist 8,000 volts of electricity, the 

pressure of extremely tight assembly, the corrosive effects 


a supposition long 


of modern fuels. They must not crack or even soften. 
And finally, the principal material for these porcelains 

must be cheap and abundant. 
Atcoa Tabular Alumina 

form of aluminum oxide—meets all these specifications. 


a specially refined, pure 


> 


So, although operating conditions have grown more 
severe, spark-plug insulator breakdown has almost van- 
ished. That has been the contribution of Atcoa Tabular 
Alumina to the practicability of high-compression en- 
gines of today and higher ones tomorrow. 

Unmatched characteristics of this inert material have 
already suggested other uses for Aucoa Tabular Alumina: 
Ceramic bodies—super-duty refractories—special cements 
—grinding balls—laboratory ware—‘‘pebbles*’ for heat 
exchangers—-catalyst-bed supports—and others, includ- 
ing many still in the “‘laboratory”’ stage. 

Profitable applications in your business for the physical, 
chemical, thermal or electrical properties of Axcoa 
Tabular Alumina may be suggested by our brochure, 
“THe SALAMANDER Was A Pixer.”” It describes ALCOA 
Tabular Alumina--Its Properties and Uses. Write for it. 
ALUMINUM Company oF AMERICA, Cuemica.s Division, 
600-J Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


~Ohemica 


[ALCOA] ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


\ ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + H/DRATED 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SuUDIUM FLUORIDE + SobIuM 
ACID Fr vORIDE FLUCBORIC ACID =CwYOLITE + GALLIUM 








The Right Move .- . . 


to prevent corrosion, 
contamination 
or clogging 


Whenever corrosion, abrasion, con- 
tamination, clogging, leakage and 
maintenance are problems ... Grinnell- 
Saunders Diaphragm Valves provide 
trouble-free performance. Working parts 
are absolutely isolated from the fluid in 
the line, preventing corrosion or con- 
tamination. Smooth passage, without 
pockets, eliminates trapping of solid 
matter and reduces friction resistance 

to a minimum. The diaphragm lifts high 
for streamlined flow in either direction. 
It presses tight for positive closure 
against grit, scale, solid matter... 
against pressure or vacuum. No packing 


glands to demand attention... no 


: 
3 
* 
% 


metal-to-metal seats to become damaged 
or wire-drawn...no refacing or reseating. 
Various body, lining and diaphragm 
materials are available to meet particular 
service conditions. 


The Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm 








Valve is typical of Grinnell’s complete 
piping service which provides the 
products, facilities and experience 
required “whenever piping is involved”, 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 

Providence 1, R. L 


OPEN CLOSED 


Grinnell-Saunders 
Diaphragm Valve 


Available in various combinations *™ ¢ * 
of valve bodies and operating mechanisms. 
Write for catalog. ity aie id ig % 


pipe ® valves ® Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves ® pipe and tube fittings ® welding fittings ® engineered pipe hangers and supports 
prefabricated piping © Thermolier unit heoters © plumbing and heating specialties © industriol supplies © water works supplies 
Grinnell automatic sprinkier fire protection systems ® Amco humidification and cooling systems 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 








§ Latest 
Week 


Business Week Index lebove) . . . . , 2203 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 99.6 
Production of automobiles and trucks 149,742 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $44,656 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours).................-seeeeees ‘0 6,029 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 5,909 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)...............ceeeeeeees coccve 1,837 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and |.c.l. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 81 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ..........seseeeees eesee'e 61 
Money in circulation (millions) $27,259 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +5% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 145 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), July. .172.5 Peet 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 477.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 307.0 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 359.8 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.).........-.0eeeeeeeeeeees Semana sa 3.837¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $40.75 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) 23.210¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.23 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..... 0.2... - ee eee eee eeseeeneneeceres 6.25¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............eeeeveeeevcons 40.67¢ 
Wi coh Rens Cs i 8 si osce. bs ce raancnticvieredies Kheew eee newewes $3.10 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............cceeeeccccecees 54.80¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).........0:eeeeeereceeece 149.2 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.21% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody's) 2.63% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 14-12% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 14-11% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 48,581 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 68,469 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 14,932 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 2,126 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 34,698 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 6,243 
Excess reserves, all member banks 900 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 19,438 


Week 


220.1 


98.0 
188,264 
$45,977 

6,459 
5,760 
+1,830 


80 

+60 
$27,042 
t+-14% 
143 


470.0 
$297.4 
360.8 
3.837¢ 
$40.58 
23,788¢ 
$2.21 
6.25¢ 
39.79¢ 
$3.00 
51.50¢ 


147.3 
3.21% 
2.61% 

14-11% 
14-11% 


$48,995 
+68,583 
14,739 
2,170 
+35,082 
6,235 
540 
18,979 


Adoath 
Ago 


220.8 


100.1 
182,965 
$36,496 

6,253 

5,675 

1,760 


80 

60 
$27,015 
+30% 
194 


170.2 
450.0 
284.4 
348.0 
3.837¢ 
$40.25 
22.500¢ 
$2.21 
6.26¢ 
37.72¢ 
$2.60 
47.30¢ 


145.7 
3.23% 
2.61% 

14-13% 
14-13% 


48,351 
67,933 
14,187 
2,604 
35,154 
6,029 
870 
18,904 


: Yeor 
Age 
185.4 


86.6 
123,806 
$26,323 

5,258 
4,903 
1,346 


76 

50 
$27,589 
5% 
148 


168.5 
348.1 
229.4 
305.1 
3.705¢ 
$25.75 
17.625¢ 
$2.15 
5.99¢ 
30.06¢ 
$2.05 
18.1l¢ 


123.1 
3.37% 
2.60% 

14-11% 
18% 


46,410 
65,689 
13,007 
2,190 
37,378 
4,968 
931 
17,780 


194? 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


++27,777 
+ +32,309 
t +6,963 
++1,038 
++15,999 
+ +4,303 
5,290 
2,265 


' 
*Preliminary, week ended Sept. 9. ODate for ‘Latest Week’’ om cach series om request. 


++Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). *Revised. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued 


WASHINGTON in time to head off a further substantial rise in both wages and prices. 


BUREAU 
SEPT. 16, 1950 





Truman’s attitude on wages: Raises are O.K. when they balance off 
higher living costs. But the unions shouldn’t push wages up just because 
the tight labor market puts them in a position to do it. 

His attitude on prices: Rises are justified only when costs have gone 
up and cramp profit margins. Otherwise, they amount to profiteering. 

Such a policy is inflationary. It sets wages to chasing prices. That’s 
a race which will force ceilings by spring, maybe sooner. 


Truman doesn’t like the wage-price section of his control law, may ask 
Congress to rewrite it. He wants it made more explicit so that selective 
controls can be put on prices without wage controls also being imposed. His 
position is that limited price ceilings are workable, at least for a while. 
But once wages are controlled in one industry, they must be controlled in all. 


Plans to expand the output of steel, copper, and aluminum arc being 
shaped. They were talked here this week by top industry and government 
men (page 21). The industries are to report back on expansions they 
intend to make. ‘Then the government will decide whether to underwrite 
still more output. ' 

There is a threat of government-financed competition for companies 
which can, but won’t, expand capacity for materials in short supply. The 
government has power to back a rival company with public money. 


The home-building boom will be slowed but not stopped by credit curbs 
and the diversion of materials to defense (page 19). Best available esti- 
mates are that new starts next year will be close to 900,000. That’s off 
from this year’s record rate, but it’s still high by normal] standards. 


e 
Defense contractors will get a manpower priority. It will be voluntary, 
of course, since the government has no authority to control the labor force. 
But U. S. Employment Offices are being instructed to give defense projects 
first claim on applicants for jobs. 
Compulsory manpower control isn’t likely, short of total war. 





No labor-management conference, on a full-dress scale, is in sight 
(page 116). Official feeling is that a no-strike pledge can’t be obtained at 
this time. Labor is prepared to counter any such proposal with a demand 
that industry limit profits and that the Taft-Hartley act be suspended. It 
would be a public row. 


Firing of Defense Secretary Johnson closes cabinet ranks on foreign 
policy and rids Truman of a political liability. That’s what Truman 
intended. 

But Gen. Marshall won’t be free of trouble. In fact, he may only 
sharpen the conflict between Truman and Congress over Far East policy. 
For it was Marshall who, as Secretary of State, made the decision to 
abandon Nationalist China. He sees Europe as our first line against Russia 
and will try to avoid heavy military commitments in the Far East. 
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A common 
denominator 
for 1001 problems 


RELIABILITY, lower ultimate cost and less need for ad- 
justment frequently depend upon a single detail. For in- 
stance. this switchboard is but one of many examples... 


To assure trouble-free performance, the springs in tele- 
phone relays, particularly in automatic exchanges must 
withstand, hour-after-hour, day in and day out, millions 
of operations. These springs must perform satisfactorily 
for several decades. 


Here... as in thousands of other cases... nickel silver 
provides the answer. 


Nickel silvers have innumerable applications because 
of inherent corrosion-resistance, high strength and the 
extensive range of tempers in which they are available. 


These versatile alloys, because they are easy to fabricate, 
solder and silver plate, speed economical fabrication of 
all sorts of dependable products. 


WROUGHT NICKEL SILVERS 


Wrought forms of nickel silvers are available as rods, 
wire, sheets, and tubes in many degrees of temper ranging 


NICKEL SILVER is used for the contact springs of relays that serve in 
telephone switching systems, and also for armature retaining springs, 
to provide long, trouble-free service. 

The actual relay contacts are made of palladium, a precious metal 
of the platinum family, to assure excellent electrical contact, clear 
voice transmission and dependable service at minimum overall cost, 


from the soft types for drawing, spinning and forming, to 
the very hard required for flat or coiled springs. 


Applications include tableware, hollow ware, springs, 
keys, slide fasteners, weather stripping, and parts for 
radios, television, telephones, typewriters, cameras, musi- 
cal instruments, optical goods, fishing tackle and thousands 
of other articles. 


CAST NICKEL SILVERS 


The cast forms are widely used by architects, decorators 
and builders, and extensively in hardware, packaging ma- 
chinery, bottling machinery, dairy equipment and plumb- 
ing goods, Centrifugally cast cylinders and leaded bearings 
are also available. 





tmactw oF 1 sews 


Over the years, International Nickel has accumulated a fund of 
useful information on the properties, treatment, fabrication and 
performance of engineering alloy steels, stainless steels, cast irons, 
brasses, bronzes, nickel silver, cupro-nickel and other alloys contain- 
ing nickel. This information is yours for the asking. Write for 
“List A” of available publications. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, NEW YORKS NY 











Packard Patrician '400’—the most advanced, niost exciting motor car in the world 


ake 4 look at a §15000000 car | 


What you see here is a symbol of what it takes 
to keep ahead of the automotive parade. 

For this is more than a new model—it’s a 
daring new concept of everything a years-ahead 
motor car should be! 


Together with eight other exciting new ’51 


Packards, it represents an outlay of $15,000,000. * 

Value note: By all means, drive this trend- 

setting car! You'll come to a double conclusion: 

1) Never has Packard money bought so much 
advanced quality, and 


2) neither has yours! 


*Financial note: Every penny of this expenditure came 
from earnings retained in the business. This major 
Packard purchase is “free and clear.” 


It’s more than a car....it’s a 


PACKARD 


— the one for 51! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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les development, keep going despite shortages. Only in planning .. . 


Building Slows Down to a Gallop 


Materials pinch has brought delays, but no big cutbacks yet. 
Everyone, though, is holding back on next year’s planning. 


All over the U.S., the building 
squeeze is on. But the place you find 
it is the architect’s office—not the 
builder’s. 

Rule out the house-a-month men. 
Except for them, builders are nailing 
up every bit of work they have under 
way. Tighter credit, tight materials, 
and, in spots, tight labor haven’t yet 
done more than break a stride here 
and there. ‘This year is still sure to set 
a new housing record—probably more 
than 1.2-million nonfarm starts (BW— 
Aug.12’50,p19). 

With work on the drawing boards, 
it’s different. Blueprints for 1951 con- 
struction are cither in the “hold” box 
or have been scrapped completely. 
Builders talk of the new year with the 
bewilderment of a poker player con- 
templating his first bridge game. 

e Trepidation—“I’m not looking any 
further ahead than I can see on my 
desk calendar,” a Chicago builder told 
BUSINFSS WEEK this week. “We're not 
cutting down our plans yet. But with 


materials the way they are, we're going 
ahead with a great deal of trepidation.” 

With few cxceptions, it’s the same 
everywhere. The prospect of tighter 
supplies and higher prices along with 
the new credit curbs, makes solid plan- 
ning for next year a myth. 

A Washington (D. C.) builder is 

going along on the guess that 195] 
building will be about 60% of this 
year’s volume. But even the 60%, he 
says, hinges on an easier materials sup- 
ply. Cleveland builders are more or 
ess convinced that government alloca- 
tions of materials will be clamped on 
right after the elections. ““Why make 
plans until then?” they ask. In the 
San Francisco Bay area, a builder said 
he had put all 1951 plans on ice for 
60 days. 
e On Time—Few big builders have been 
hogtied by the materials pinch—vet. 
Some report delays. But others say they 
will be able to bring in their starts 
about on schedule. 

“We've developed such friendly con- 


tacts with materials dealers over the 
years that we can get what we want 
when we're in a spot,” a Chicago 
builder Me Other Chicago builders 
seem to have friends, too. No one 
could say he had had more than “one 
or two days’ delay, here and there.” 
Omaha builders have changed their 
tune of “you can move in in 60 days.” 
But they admit they have actually had 
little, if any, delay. Birmingham reports 
no ~~ of construction under way. 
In Washington, it’s another story. 
Shortages—mostly in metal products— 
have set back delivery dates on houses 
about 30 days. In Detroit, six builders 
say they have had delays. Cleveland 
blames cement for four- to five-week 
waits. Los Angeles has had _ several 
slowdowns because of lumber. “But the 
psychological siowdown is even worse,” 
one builder says. “Crews know how 
much lumber is on hand, and when it 
looks scarce, they take it easy.” 
@ Cutbacks—Make a hunt and you can 
find a few spots where builders are 
cutting back on plans for the rest of 
this year. Some Rochester (N. Y.) con- 
tractors say that holding to plans isn’t 
worth the grief of getting tight materi- 
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als. Starts in Minneapolis will probably 

drop about 50% this fall—bigger than 
the norma] seasonal cut. Seattle, too, 
redicts a 50% drop, in higher-priced 
ouses, 

But in gencral, builders aren’t cancel- 
ing plans for fall starts—except, that 
is, for industrial builders. 

. ._ One nonhousing contractor in Cleve- 

land put it this way: “I don’t want to 
seem bitter, but remember we aren't 
protected by the VA or FHA. Ours is 
a lot more speculative and dangerous 
business in a fluid economy than hous- 
ing construction.” A Los Angeles 
builder has just tossed plans for a multi- 
million-dollar office building into the 
fire. A San Francisco architect talked 
six clients into temporarily shelving 
$2.5-million worth of construction. In 
New York, a realty company junked 
plans for a new 20-story midtown 
_ office building. 

@ What's Short—Cement and _ steel, 
mainly, are selling the aspirin. “Cement 
is out of this world,” a Minneapolis 
builder said. “If I could find a man 
with 500 bags, he could take my 
daughter and wife, too.” It’s practically 
the same all over. There’s no shortage 
in the Puget Sound area,: but in Port- 
land and eastern Washington supplies 
are tight. Detroit builders are out of 
fingernails to chew. Cleveland builders 
aren’t bothering to grow new ones. 

Steel ranges from being just short to 
being critically short. Most builders 
mention structural steel, steel for re- 
inforcing, and steel sash. In Los An- 
geles, sheet steel in the lighter gauges 
is shortest. “Expediters” are supposed 
to be out here and abroad trying to 
snare steel for Los Angeles builders. 

Beyond cement and stecl, .the list 

tuns long—with variations from city to 
city. Most often cited: rock lath, plumb- 
ing equipment, pipe, millwork, gypsum 
board, and shingles. 
e@ Gray Market—Despite builders’ wails, 
though, supplies aren’t tight enough 
yet to support a sizable gray market. 
Only one Chicago builder admitted a 
gray-market situation (in brick). The 
rest said, “Hell, no. There’s no secret 
about it. The prices keep going up, but 
they’re in black and white.” 

In Seattle, there’s a gray market in 

lasterboard. But in Los Angeles, 
builders feel there’s enough if no one 
gets grabby. Washington says supplies 
are moving at list prices. Cement brings 
a premium in Cleveland, but in Tulsa, 
back-alley prices aren’t even in the 
picture. 

@ Outlook—Most builders feel the ma- 
terials supply will ease considerably in 
the next 60 to 90 days—when the 
seasonal cutbacks begin. But as to what 
happens next year, they're making no 
predictions. It all hinges on what the 
government docs on allocations, they 


say. 
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And Flies Off with a New Fuselage 


Fairchild Aircraft recently put its 
new “pack plane” through test paces 
for the Air Force at its airfield in 
Hagerstown, Md. Special feature of 
the XC-120 military transport is its 
detachable pod or pack. When the 
transport flies in with cargo, the bottom 


half .f the airplane—with the cargo in 
it—drops off. To load up again, the 
plane just moves over another prepacked 
pod, hooks on and flies off. The de- 
tachable pod has a capacity of 2,700 
cu. ft. The idea was picked up from 
trailer-truck operations. 
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Mobilization Gets Off to a Slow Start 


Don’t expect tough government directives soon. The Ad- 


ministration has its hands full just mobilizing the mobilizers now. 


There aren’t going to be many new 
directives from Washington to business 
in the near future. The few orders that 
you do get will be relatively easy to live 
with. Three to six months from now, 
perhaps, Washington’s economic direc- 
tives may be the main prop of the 
aspirin market. But for now, the word 
from the new controls chiefs to whom 
‘Truman parceled out the war powers 
that Congress voted in the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 is: “Business 
just about as usual.” 
¢ Slow Motion—Administration bigwigs 
are moving slowly where they are mov- 
ing at all on mobilization fronts: credit 
restrictions, control of critical materials, 
taxes, and price-wage controls. 

Credit: Federal Reserve Board's new 
restrictions on instalment terms aren’t 
much tougher than dealers have been 
offering right along: one-third down and 
21 months to pay on autos, one-tenth 
down and 18 months to pay on most 
other hard goods selling for more than 
$100. The board has said controls will 
get tougher, “if conditions warrant.” 

Taxes: The stopgap tax bill, now in 
House-Senate conference, will raise only 
a quarter of the $17-billion or so already 
added to the defense budget since 
Korea. Administration tax writers are 
shaping up another bill, for approval 
next year. It may raise as much as $7- 
billion, mainly from an excess-profits 
tax. But these additional taxes won't 
cover the additional $10-billion for 
defense which the President is expected 
to ask for after the election. 

Price and wage controls: Truman 
created an Economic Stabilization 
Agency to “establish price ceilings and 
stabilize wages and salaries where neces- 
sary.” On paper, the administrator of 
ESA has under him a director of price 
stabilization and a wage stabilization 
board, made up of thembers represent- 
ing industry, labor, and the public. 
But don’t look for any immediate 
action out of this new outfit. Truman 
in his radio talk said the agency would 
first go to work on inflation danger 
spots “without compulsion.” What 
this means is that the Administration 
will try to “jawbone” business into 
keeping prices down. For a while, the 
agency’s job will be confined to putting 
the publicity spotlight on specific price 
increases. Such a program could be em- 
barrassing to particular businessmen, 
but not necessarily a deterrent to price 
hikes. 

Tt seems certain that Truman doesn’t 
intend to impose any price ceilings 
until Congress has a chance to amend 
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the law to permit use of “selective” 
price controls. As it stands now, Tru- 
man thinks the new law is unworkable; 
to fix a few prices, he would have to 
freeze wages in those industries. 

’ The law says that Truman has to 
stabilize wages in any industry where 
he imposes pricc ceilings. But what 
interests labor is the price of things 
it buys, not the price of things it 
makes. A price ceiling on stecl, for 
instance, wouldn’t make a steelworker 
any happier about having his wages 
controlled. So, from a practical point 
of view, to control any one commodity 
price, Truman might have to control 
the whole cost of living to meet the 
law’s requirement on wages. 

Materials: Secretary Sawyer's new Na- 
tional Production Authority at midweek 
was working on two orders. One would 
fix inventory limitations on a number of 
materials in short supply. Another 
order is designed to give military orders 
priority throughout industry. 

Don’t look for much more than this 
from NPA for the next month or so. 
The policy is to “go slow.” Right now, 
the biggest job facing William Henry 
Harrison, new NPA adrninistrator, is to 
get himself the staff to handle even 
routine business. At midweek, he had 
on hand no more than the three top 
men he had 10 days before: assistant 
H. George Wilde, general counsel 
Manly Fleischmann, and information 
man Howard Chase. 

Right off, Harrison called meetings 
of the leading steel and copper pro- 
ducers. But these steps were mostly get- 
acquainted meetings to figure out with 
industry “how we should prepare to be 
in a position to be able to begin.” 

Sawyer has asked steel company 
heads to give him figures on present and 
prospective programs for expanding 
steel production. Presumably, _ this 
means programs they may be willing to 
undertake with g-vernment aid, over 
and above the six-million tons of new 
capacity already in the works. 

A meeting of sales vice-presidents of 
the steel companies is scheduled for 
late this week or early next. That's the 
first move toward the all-important 
question of allocation of steel supplies 
now available. 

Steel experts in Washington noted 
one reason, too, why the industry itself 
would go slow: Until Sawyer gets a 
specific approval from Attorney-General 
J. Howard McGrath, any voluntary allo- 
cation agreement has no exemption 
from the antitrust laws. This is a sub- 
ject upon which most steel company 


executives are sensitive—and properly so. 
@ What's the Word?—Businessmen in 
eral, who are all bound to be af- 
ected NPA’s activity, aren’t get- 
ting much information as to what's in 
P t for them. Manufacturers de- 
pee ent on steel for their operations 
nave had no official statement as to how 
far and how fast the controls program 
will go. Distributors who want to know 
how they will be brought into nag 
ture aren’t getting any answers, 
official position is to play down the need 
for controls at this time. And the 
administration is underscoring this at- 
titude by its own leisurely approach to 
the problem of “mobilizing the mobili- 
zers.” - 
© Appointment—Truman’s _—_ executive 
order divvied out the controls authority 
to the heads of government depart- 
ments about as expected. 

Electric power, fuels and petro- 
leum went to Secretary of Interior 
Oscar Chapman. 

® Food—and the distribution of 
farm machinery and fertilizer—went to 
a Agriculture Brannan. 

e estic surface transportation 
—railroads, buses, trucks, port facilities 
—went to a newcomer at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, James K. 
Knudson, recent Republican appointee. 
He will set up a new “Office of Defense 
Transportation” at the agency, similar 
to the one directed by Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson during World War TI. 

¢ All else—manufacturing, distribu- 
tion, and service industries—went to 
Sawyer. He also was assigned air trans- 
port, and ocean-going arg 8 } 

All these department heads report 

to Truman—as does W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, chief of the mobilization-planning 
National Security Resources Board. 
Truman gave Symington no authority 
to lay down general mobilization policy, 
which the others must follow. As long 
as Sawyer, for instance, can avoid lock- 
ing horns with Chapman, Brannan, or 
Knudson, Sawyer is pretty much his 
own boss. 
@ NSRB Rival?~—Sawyer, in fact, has 
established as part of his NPA an 
“Advisory Committee on Priorities Ad- 
ministration” on which will be repre- 
sented about every agency that has an 
interest in the whole priorities and allo- 
cations picture: the departments of De- 
fense, Interior, Agriculture, State, Labor, 
and Treasury, ECA, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Housing & Home 
Finance Agency, and the ce of In- 
ternational Trade of the Dept. of Com- 
merce. The committee’s job is to 
consider military, civilian, and foreign 
requirements of critical materials, and 
recommend programs for the produc- 
tion and allocation of these materials. 
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What Is Going 


For the record, few government 
economists will risk a guess about any- 
thing more than a month or two in 

u 


the future. Actually, of course, federal 
policy has to be set on the basis of long- 
range predictions. ‘his week, as it has 
several times before, BUSINESS WEEK 
talked privately to the savvier govern- 
ment thinkers, gathered their off-the- 
record predictions. The result, as pre- 
diction, is interesting; as a guide to 
governmental thinking, it is quite en- 
lightening. 

Startling sidelight: the unanimity 
among the experts. Except on capital 
spending, there was rarely more than a 
few points difference between high and 
low estimates. 

The basic assumptions behind these 
forecasts are: (1) that the U.S. will 
push ahead with a hard-fought but 
ultimately successful campaign in Korea; 

2) that Russia will not precipitate an 
all-out war. 
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Business Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment 


Apr.- dulL- 
dun. e 


dul.- 
Sep.* 
1950 


Oct.- dan.- Apr.- 
Dee. Mar. duan.* 
1949 1960 1980 


(Millions of Dollars—600,000 omitted) 
$1,880 $1,690 $1,830 $1,520 $1,860 $2,270 $2,150 $7,800 


190 =: 180 
310 
140 
790 

1,260 


4,370 


140 
780 
1,290 


Electric & Gas Utilities. .. 
Commercial and misc..... 


* Estimated. 


650 
1,130 
410 
850 3,170 
1,220 4,700 
4,780 17,870 


180 
320 
110 
910 
1,260 
5,060 


160 
280 
120 


180 
300 
120 
890 
1,320 
4,630 


150 
230 
80 
650 
1,060 
3,700 


160 
300 
90 
760 
1,160 
4,330 


Capital Spending Speeds Up 
Commerce Dept.-SEC survey shows spending on new plant 

and equipment nearing second-highest rate in history. Manufactur- 

ing and utilities are biggest spenders. Next year may break records. 


Businesses are planning to buy new 
lant and equipment at the second- 
Righest rate in history. That's the out- 
look based on the latest quarter] 
port of Commerce Dept. and SE 

a spending. 

e Big Spenders—Manufacturing com- 
nies alone will spend a record $4.4- 
illion on plant expansion and moderm- 

‘vation during the second half of this 

year. Last year, manufacturers spent 

only $3.5-billion in the same period. 

Spending by gas and electric utilities 

will also hit a new peak this year of 

falmost $3.2-billion—$30-million above 

1949. 

Though all other industry groups 
expect to spend less this year than last, 
the total points right now to reach 
$17,870,000—only $250-million less 
than 1949. And the way businessmen 
keep revising plans day-by-day, the odds 
are that 1949's total will be topped be- 
fore the year is out. 

That could make 1950 the second- 
biggest capital-spending year in his- 
tory; the $19,230,000 spent in 1948 
is still the peak. 

Korea gets only part of the credit 
for this year’s increase. Businessmen 
were already scaling up their expansion 
plans last spring (BW—May20’50,p19). 
Anticipation of big war orders and in- 
creased consumer demand just stepped 
up the tempo. 

e New Records Ahead-Spending for 

‘wees will probably continue at an even 
aster clip next year. Biggest expansion 

will come in manufacturing. To pre- 

vent serious bottlenecks in steel pro- 
duction and fabrication, the govern 
ment will see to it that as much as 

'0-million tons of new capacity are 

added. New arms plants are expected 

to bring the total to new records next 
year. 


re- 
on 
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Capital spending by other industry 

groups should pick up sharply next 
year. Even if government controls are 
set up to screen spending plans for es- 
sentiality, the railroads and mining will 
have little trouble getting priorities and 
allocations. In fact, under government 
sponsorship, these companies may in- 
vest more in new rolling stock and 
machines than ever before. 
@ Cost Cover—There’s some danger 
that rising prices can wash out any gains 
to the economy from increased dollar 
outlays. So far, prices haven’t jumped 
enough to preclude substantial in- 
creases in the physical amount of plant 
and equipment to be purchased. But 
with the cost of raw materials still edg- 
ing up, the time may come when dol- 
lar increases are meaningless. 


N) ” . 
Free” Stockpile 
ECA is stepping up its pur- 
chases of strategic materials with 
counterpart funds of foreign cur- 


rency. 


Ever since the Marshall Plan got 
rolling, ECA has been busily stocking 
the U.S. cupboard with strategic ma- 
terials—$2-million worth a month. This 
week, ECA decided to double its allo- 
cations for stockpiling. 

e Foreign Currency—E.CA’s shoppers 
work closely with the National Security 
Resources Board, the Munitions Board, 
and the Federal Supply Agency. In a 
sense, U.S. taxpayers don’t have to 
foot the bill for this part of the strategic 
stockpile; money comes from ECA’s 
5% share of the counterpart funds— 
the foreign currency which ERP na- 


tions deposit to match U.S. dollar 
grants. : 

Rubber, naturally, has been a t 
peice item. Up to June, 1950, ECA 

d bought $26.8-million worth of 
natural oe rubber—enough for 
some seven-million auto tires. 

A glance down ECA’s purchase con- 
tracts gives you a good idea of what the 
U.S. hasn’t got. The contracts range 
from $300,000 for Indonesian palm oil 
used in making tin plate, to 6 7-mil- 
lion for sisal, to weave rope hawsers for 
the armed services. 

ECA doesn't limit itself to buying 
materials over the counter. Part of the 
counterpart money goes to develop new 
sources of supply. Typical deals: 

e Bauxite in Jamaica: ECA has 
advanced $11-million in dollars and 
sterling counterpart funds to Reynolds 
Jamaica Mines, Ltd. (a Reynolds Metals 
Co. subsidiary) to operate new bauxite 
mines, build facilities to ship bauxite 
to U.S. aluminum plants. 

eChrome in Turkey: Nearly 
$200,000 has gone to a Turkish minin 
firm to help it open new reserves o} 
chrome ore—about 25,000 tons a year. 

® Cobalt in Northern Rhodesia: A 
British company has received $610,000 
to buy U.S. mining machinery, triple 
present cobalt production of 450 tons 
yearly. 


Government Backs Up 
War-Risk Insurance 


Shipowners who have been worrying 

about possible war losses can start sleep- 
ing again. Last week, President Truman 
signed a bill authorizing the Maritime 
Commission to furnish insurance and 
reinsurance on wartime shipping in case 
things ever get too rough for com- 
mercial insurance companies to handle. 
eNo Help Needed—The Maritime 
Commission won’t do anything until 
private companies give notice that they 
are no longer able to cope with the 
situation. So far, no one has called for 
help. During the last war, private 
companies continued to write cargo 
insurance without running into any 
trouble, largely because of their loss- 
distributing brotherhood (American 
Cargo War Risk Reinsurance Ex- 
change). The government had an in- 
surance setup similar to the present 
one, but its leaiee was to keep rates 
and indemnities down. 
e Present Situation—As things stand 
now, the private market offers non- 
cancellable cargo insurance and hull 
insurance which will cancel automati- 
cally at the outbreak of a world war. 
There is almost no commercial shipping 
around Korea, but ships in that area 
and around Formosa carry full private 
war-risk insurance. 
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Trouble for Boeing 


Boeing found things rough 
ever since it stopped building 
warplanes. Now Northwest is 
suing for $24-million. 


Bocing Airplane Co. has hit some 
rough weather since it stopped building 
B-29 Superforts and went back into 
civilian production. Peacetime sister 
of the Superfort is the Stratocruiser. 
Boeing has built 55 of therm—at a total 
loss of $15-million. 

The first hitch Boeing ran into was 

the postwar rise in material and supply 
costs. Then production was held up by 
strikes in the plant and ame suppliers, 
and there was a 17-month delay for test 
flights and government certification. 
e Last Straw—This week, Bocing was 
back on military work 100%. But it 
hasn’t heard the last of its experience 
with civilian models. Last week, one of 
its customers, Northwest Airlines, sued 
Boeing for $24.8-million to make up 
for losses caused by late delivery. 

Northwest had ordered 10 Strato- 
cruisers from Boeing in March, 1946. 
Delivery was to begin in January, 1947, 
but Northwest did not get its first plane 
until June, 1949. Not only was de- 
livery two and a half years late, North- 
west charged, but when the planes did 
arrive, they were not up to specifications. 
e Complete Denial—Bocing denied anv 
liability. It argues there is ‘‘no merit” 
to the complaint. “Delays in delivery 
were occasioned by causes beyond Boe- 
ing’s control and were allowed for in 
the contract. The airplanes conformed 
in every respect to the guaranteed speci- 
fications. Prices for spare parts lets 
been reasonabie.” 

The “causes beyond Boeing’s con- 
trol” were not uamed; but undoubtedly, 
the most important of them were the 
strikes in the steel and electrical in- 
dustries, the five-month strike at Bocing 
in 1948 (as a result of which Boeing is 
running a $9-million lawsuit of its own 
against the union), and the 17-month 
delay in government certification. 

The certification delay was caused by 
a morass of technical problems that 
trapped the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration when it tried to set up new 
requirements for postwar passenger 
planes. Airplane manufacturers were 
confident they could talk CAA out of 
certain items proposed for the new re- 
quirements. They went ahead and de- 
signed planes to meet the old standards 
When the new regulations finally were 
pushed through there was a lot of re- 
designing to be done. Many other 
manufacturers—also hampered by strikes 
—were late with deliveries because of 
the CAA certification mixup. 
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GIANT SIPHON rounding Soap Lake in the Columbia Basin irrigation project 


is 25 


ft. in diameter and over 2-mi. long. It will spill 2.5-million gal. a minute into atid land. 


CONCRETE WALL of siphon dwarfs man beside it. In some places the wall is 24-in. 
thick, heavily reinforced with steel to withstand high pressures. 


To Siphon Columbia Basin 


Much of the water for the Columbia 


Basin irrigation project in East Central 
Washington will pour through this 
giant siphon. It is 25 ft. in diameter 
and over 2-mi. long, circling the 
northern rim of Soap Lake. Strictly 
speaking, it’s an inverted siphon: In- 
stead of lifting water up over an ob- 
stacle and then guiding it down as 
most siphons do, the Soap Lake siphon 
will guide water downhill first, then up. 
It will pick up water from the Grand 
Coulee Dam, Fead it down a valley and 
up the other side, and spill it into the 
West Canal system, which will irrigate 
about 87,000 acres of land around 
Quincy, Wash. Capacity of the siphon 


is 2.5-million gal. a minute—enough 
water, says the Bureau of Reclamation, 
to supply the needs of every citizen 
of Canada, Argentina, and Ecuador if 
they used 100 gal. per person per day. 
Even then, there would be gallons left 
over. 

To carry this much water, the siphon 
is made of heavily reinforced concrete; 
in some places, the walls of the pipe 
are 24-in. thick. At the lowest part of 
the valley where the pressure in the 
pipe is greatest, the siphon is lined 
with 4-in. steel plate for extra strength 

The siphon was built for the Bureau 
of Reclamation by Winston Bros. Co. 
and Utah Construction Co. 
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No More “Muir Incidents” 


Sponsors will reject “controversial personalities” on other 
grounds. But conference of agencies, sponsors, networks, and 


unions may take up issue. 


Radio’s red-hot “‘Jean Muir incident” 
is as firmly fixed in the headlines today 
as it was when the story broke a fort- 
night ago. 

It becomes increasingly certain that 
there will be no repeat performance 
of the dropping of the radio actress 
from the part of Mrs. Aldrich in the 
“Aldrich Family” series. Miss Muir 
was dropped from the part when pro- 
tests reached the sponsor, General 
Foods, based on unproved (and as yet 
unjnvestigated) charges that the actress 
was a Communist sympathizer. 

Obviously, no advertising agency 
wants its clients to become targets for 
@the barrage of public-opinion dead cats 
to which General Foods has been 
subjected since. And their answer is 
simple: No controversial figures will be 
hired for any job on radio. This can 
be done without any resort to charges 
of communism or anything else. 

Similarly, if anyone already under 
contract gets tangled in controversy, 
however innocently, it will be no trick 
to discover that he has the wrong pér- 
sonality for the role. 

This week, two instances bore all 
this out: The ABC network—less vul- 
nerable to public opinion than an 
slentines-tehueed to drop plans for a 
sustaining program with Gypsy Rose 
lee, despite protests similar to those 
against Jean Muir. On the other hand, 
when Kellogg decided to quit sponsor- 
ing Irene Wicker’s Singing Lady pro- 
gram, she claimed it was done because 
of her listing in “Red Channels” rather 
than because of the show’s lowered 
rating. 

What this seems to add up to—and 
a great many people in the industry 
are alarmed at the prospect—is that 
“Red Channels,” the booklet which ac- 
cused Miss Muir, will become an unof- 
ficial but effective blacklist in the radio 
and television field. “Red Channels,” 
privately compiled and published by 
the anti-Communist editors of “Coun- 
terattack,” is a listing of radio and tele- 
vision artists whom the authors suspect 
of subversive sympathies. 
© Off the Air—Since her dismissal, Miss 
Muir has asserted that she was never a 
Communist nor a sympathizer. But she 
is still off the air and verv unlikely to 
get back on it in the foreseeable future, 
although General Foods is paying her 
for the remaining 18 weeks of her con- 
tract. 

e Union Attitude—There is a second 
reason why there is unlikely to be a 
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second overt Muir incident. The 
American Federation of Radio Artists, 
the AFL union of radio actors and 
singers, last summer passed a resolution 
favoring the expulsion of Communists 
from its membership. Should such a 
stand be made effective, the problem of 
who is politically fit for the airwaves 
might be made a union rather than a 
sponsor question. 

Meanwhile, moves have been started 
for an all-industry conference to deal 
with the whole situation. It is reported 
that tentative steps in this direction 
have been taken by Louis Brockway, 
executive vice-president of Young & 
Rubicam, the agency which handles the 
General Foods account. Brockway is 
said to have informed AFRA that lead- 
ing ad agencies, sponsors, and networks 
are ready to participate. AFRA’s New 
York section has endorsed such a mect- 
ing, and other sections will consider 
similar action in the next few weeks. 

e Review Agency—It’s anvone’s guess 
what such a conference might decide. 
AFRA’s administration, under con- 
servative control, seems to favor an all- 
industry agency to review complaints 


of alleged blacklisting, and to clear 
those found to be innocent. However, 
there is opposition to this plan among 
the union membership, and some ques- 
tion whether the sponsors, agencies, and 
networks would go along. 

Nonetheless, there is almost uni- 
versal agreement that something must 
be done to avoid the wide and bitter 
criticism aroused by the Muir incident. 
° 7 Action—The attitude of vari- 
ous branches of the parent union, As- 
sociated Actors and Artistes of America, 
has not yet crystallized. AFRA has so 
far refused to take action on actor 
blacklists. Actors Equity passed a reso- 
lution to do partis 3 months ago, 
but so far this resolution has not been 
published. 

In the Radio Writers Guild, con- 

servative forces last week ousted alleged 
leftists from control. There is now 
some prospect that the script writers 
would go along with any general policy 
to curb subversive activities. 
e Damage Suit-So far, no one has 
figured out how such a campaign could 
be kept from violating the rights and 
injuring the livelihoods of innocent in- 
dividuals. Legally, the rights of a per- 
son penalized as a “controversial per- 
sonality” are pretty vague. When there 
are open accusations and the sponsors 
admit them to be the basis of firing, 
the victim may sue for damages. But 
such an action would be extremely 
costly and might take a year or more 
to come to trial. 


U.S. and British Treasury Chiefs Confer 


U.S. Treasury Secretary John Snyder and 
Britain’s Hugh Gaitskell (pinch-hitting for 
Chancellor Cripps) put their heads together 
last week in Paris at the annual mectings 
of the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank. One thing Snyder and 


Gaitskell could agree on: Rearming the 
West would bring financial headaches on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Neither the 
bank nor the fund is directly concerned 
with rearmament, but this subject domi- 
nated the Paris meetings. 
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HOARDING 
STEEL... 


is hardest on the hoarder? 


Buying steel for which you have no immediate need helps set up a 

vicious chain reaction. The next fellow follows your example—and the 
next. Supplies are soon depleted. In a week or two you may be searching 
in vain for a certain steel—which is lying idle in a neighboring plant! 


The primary purpose of the steel warehouse is to supply the day- 

to-day needs of industry —not to help build up a host of private stock 
piles. Warehouse stocks are constantly being replenished by mill sources to 
balance receipts against shipments. But if everybody starts buying beyond 
their immediate needs the system breaks down—and everybody suffers. 


The vital function of the steel warehouse was recognized in 
World War II. Provision was made for continuous replenishment of 
warehouse stocks. This recognition continues. 





Hence we urge steel users to exercise judgment in placing orders. 

Order from warehouse for your current needs only. Our company and all 
the other steel-service organizations will continue to serve you to the 
best of our combined abilities. But our usefulness will be crippled if 
steel buyers themselves let the situation get out of hand. So let’s 

work together to maintain production throughout the country. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS — BARS © STRUCTURALS « PLATES 
SHEETS e« TUBING — IN CARBON, ALLOY & STAINLESS QUALITIES 


RYERSON STEEL 


STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: NEW YORK © BOSTON © PHHADELPHIA © DETROIT © CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO @ CHICAGO © MILWAUKEE ¢ ST.LOUIS © LOS ANGELES ° 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Truman ordered another boost in gov- 
cmment output of synthetic rubber. He 
set the new goal at 755,000 tons a year, 
a hike of 80,000 tons. Meanwhile, three 
companies—Koppers, Standard Oil of 
California, oak Shell—said they would 
reopen plants to make butadiene, a 
major synthetic ingredient. 
e 

Earl Muntz, once the “mad man” of 
used-car sales, plans to produce an auto 
of his own. Muntz says the car will do 
140 mph. and will cost about $5,000. 
Mass production is supposed to start 
in Chicago around the fist of the year. 





. 
The VA will start paying another GI 


ve 
insurance dividend next January. 
Checks will cover a three-year period, 


will be a lot smaller than the last wind- 


fall. 


» 
compare features Export controls were slapped on major 


iron and steel oe by the Com- 
* : ° merce Dept., effective Oct. 1. Export- 
before you buy a dictation machine ers will need licenses to ship to any 


and you'll buy a WEBSTER- CHICAGO country except Canada. 


@ 
There is no dictation machine, at any cost, that will give you 4 Vitesse aces! ? Bi cota — 
the features, the performance and economy you find in a prey ies ae snenae TI 
Webster-Chicago Dictation Machine elstee sive yc Ae aang gp Bose 
a Sere Oe company blamed higher costs caused 
Prove to yourself that you are getting the best in dictation by shortages of caustic soda. The boost 
equipment by comparing every piece of dictation equipment was its third this year. 
with Webster-Chicago before you buy. e 
Tallulah Bankhead got $5,000 in an 
Here is the price you want: Here are the features you want: out-of-court settlement of her $1-mil- 
You can spend from $286.00 to Remote Control * Time Indicator lion suit against Procter & Gamble. 
pe for _——- equipment and “Radio” Quality Tone Reproduction The actress had rh ip she was humili- 
still not get all of the dictation features Long Recording Time * Re-use of ated by a P&G jingle whicl egested 
you should have. Buy a Webster-Chicago Medium ° Dictation and Transcrip- . asides F a ae ee is sa aa 
Dictation Machine at $135.00 ($137.50 tion on One Unit * Low Initial Cost. Tallulat 8 ad 
west of the Rockies) and you get them all You get all of these and more with a —— 


at an amazingly low cost. Webster-Chicago Dictation Machine. 6 


Rents up—and down: A ruling by the 

COMPARE WEBSTER-CHICAGO WITH ANY DICTATION MACHINE rent advisory board made about 20,000 

Atlanta-area landlords eligible for a 

; 15% hike. . . . New Orleans’ board 

Equipment & = EO a opened the way for 15% increases for 

hg 20,000 of its small landlords. . . . 

Ozark, Ala., which borders on Camp 

Rucker, clamped a May | ceiling on 

“B" Yes | Yes | Fair 3 * rents after some apartment prices 
climbed 100% to 200%. 





a ted Yes Yes Fair | 15 Min. No 2 


ed Yes Fair |% Hour 1 * 


® 

Freight-yard expansions in the Chicago 
ellent Hour | Untimit ’ ‘ 

Veo | Ves | Ges ' “| | $135.00 area include just-finished additions to 


Webster- 
Chicage ne werk 


Sivices bangs fioas aabroaiaaial Geen S708 Chicago & Eastern Illinois yards at 


: Evansville, planned modernization of 
Every purchasing agent, office ger, b » doctor ond lawyer Elgin, Jolict & Eastern facilities at 
should have a copy of the free “Low-Cost Dictation” folder. It tells how Gary ‘ 

profitable a Webster-Chicago Dictation Machine can be in your office. ; 





* 
The York plan, World War II’s famous 


NE a STE FP a a # ICAG re) Ww program for community pooling of men 
revived. York, 


and machines, is _— 
5610 Wert Seemingdale Avenue, Cilcage 39, Winele Pa., which originated the plan, is bring- 


Electronic Memory LE the Ultimate in Magnetic Recording | i"% it back to speed work on national 





defense orders. 
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Z77¢_\S EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


A challenge to every 
Business Week reader 


Every ten minutes a child playing 
somewhere in the United States 
is struck down by an automobile. 

Juvenile delinquency and crime 
have jumped 50 per cent in ten years. 

Physical and mental illness cost all 
of us a staggering sum. 

What can community recreation 
do about it? 

Listen to the mayor of New Orleans: 
**Fun is serious business when it can 
reduce juvenile delinquency by 24 
per cent in a single year as it has in 
New Orleans.” 

Or take Pueblo, Colorado, where the 
opening of new playgrounds cut 





Use This Packaged Program 


“A CHANCE TO PLAY’ 
—A dramatic documen- 
tary motion picture, pro- 
duced by the March of 
Time for the General 
Electric Company, drama- 
tizing the need for ade- 
quate outdoor recreation 
areas for the whole com- 
munity. 


“*RECREATION IS GOOD 
BUSINESS’’'—A 12-page 
booklet for industrial 
leaders demonstrates the 
How, Why and Where of 
Industrial Recreation— 
and how it ties in with 
community recreation 


delinquency from 113 cases per 
month to 49. 

Or go to New York City, where 
doubling of playground areas has cut 
street accidents from 12,271 
to less than 8000. 


“RECREATION. IS 
EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS’’—This how- 
to-do-it manual for civic 
leaders outlines how to 
run a successful campaign 
for better recreation. 
There are 36 pages 
packed with useful in- 
formation—prepared by 


programs. 


AUDIENCE HANDOUT— 
A questionnaire-type 
folder with a check-list 
to drive home the need 
for adequate recreation 
to the individual citizen. 


AND WHAT CAN YOU D0? Here is a 
powerful new packaged program to 
promote community action. You can put 
it to work—now—in your community. 





General Electric in co- 
operation with the Na- 
tional Recreation Associa- 
tion. 


See for yourself! Here is your opportunity to do a constructive job for 
your community— one that needs py Simply fill out the coupon. We will 
send you the complete Outdoor Recreation Program containing 10 copies of 
the 36-page manual, “Recreation Is Everybody's Business,” 10 copies of the 
12-page manual, “Industrial Recreation Is Good Business,” a print of the 
16mm movie, ‘A Chance to Play,” and 200 copies of the audience handouts. 
If, after looking over this package, you decide to use this material, mail us 
your check for 387.00-—a price far below preparation cost. If not, you may 
return it within five days without cost or obligation. Order by coupon only 


GENERAL \ 


~ Section 451-157, Apperatus 
General c 





Department 
ne Seh dy 5, New York 
Please send me the More Power to America Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Program package. If | decide not to take part in this pro- 
gram, | will return it within 5 days; otherwise, | will remit the 
price of $37.00, 
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Southern Co. Bids for Power—and Peace 


customers 
enjoying federal preference at the pur- 
chase price, plus line losses and han- 


A group of southern businessmen is 
betting control of a half-billion dollar 
property on Emerson’s gospel about the 
better mousetrap. 

That’s what’s involved in Southern 
Co.’s proposal to the Interior Dept. for 
disposal of federally generated clectric 
power in the Southeast 

But the implications of Southern’s 
proposal don’t begin to stop here. If 
the plan sits well with Interior, it could 
conceivably become a pattern for pri 
vate-public power peace 
eNew Competition—Southern _ sells 
power to about 900,000 customers in 


30 


a -fast-growing, four-state area (almost 
all of Alabama and Georgia, small parts 
of Mississippi and Florida). But In- 
terior is getting into business there, 
too—to sell the output of three major 
Army-built hydroelectric projects 

The only question now is just how 
Interior will operate in the area. That’s 
what caused Southern’s proposal. 


|. Selling Government 


Southern’s offer is this: It would buy 
all the power Interior has to sell in the 
territorv—at Interior’s price. The com 


pany would then sell to 


dling costs. Interior, however, would 
be free to repossess as much of the 
power as it might need to serve any 
preference customer who should choose 
to do business directly with the gov- 
emment. ‘ 

This sounds something like the offer 
which the power business has been 
making—with small success—for years. 
Time and time again, the utilities have 
proposed buying federal power at the 
generating point and selling it at prices 
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ABK metal 


Two to five times longer service life is the record of ABK Metal 


11,000 tons of abrasive ash scoured 
the ABK pump impeller you see above, 
before replacement was necessary. Its 
service life was five times that of ordi- 
Nary wear-resistant iron. ABK metal 
fan liners feeding coal into a furnace 
lasted 30,000 hours as against 7800 
hours for white iron liners. Long-life 
ABK liners in a cement mill pulverized 
2,120,000 barrels of cement, compared 
to 751,000 barrels turned out by chilled 
iron liners. 

This exceptional abrasion-resistant 
metal has established unusual service 
records like these in such industries as 
mining, power plants, cement, ceramic, 


230 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 17,4 Y. 


Copyright 1960, American Brake Shoo Company 
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dredging, coal-coke and steel, where 
severe abrasive action exists. 

The use of ABK metal at points of 
abrasive wear in your plant may be 
profitable to you because it produces 
more work per unit . . . reduces down- 
time for replacement . . . lowers the cost 
of installation and cuts lost production 
hours. ABK metal can be cast in all 
common foundry forms and shapes. 
Brake Shoe foundry techniques assure 
exceptional uniformity throughout ABK 
castings and between one casting and 
another, an advantage that contributes 
to longer operating life. Write for 
detailed information to Dept. A. 











PROJECT: Modernized thermostat control selector 
CUSTOMER: Ironrite Inc., Me. Clemens, Mich. 
MOLDER: Molded Products Company, Detroit 
MATERIAL: Durez heat-resistant phenolic plastic 


Good ideas for product improvement 
are often held up by the red light of 
high retooling cost. But when you're 
working with plastics, counton yourcus- 
tom molder's ingenuity. He can often 
find a way to justify a go-ahead signal 
—and a product that people like more. 
In this case the molder helped 
Ironrite Inc. to cut costs on a modern- 
ized thermostat selector control that 
leaves nothing to the housewife’s im- 
agination. Replacing a three-position 
indicator, the new one has six temper- 
ature stops—one for each of the types 
of material most commonly ironed. 
A new mold could have cost plenty. 
So instead, the molder worked out 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS 


alterations to adapt the existing 4-cavity 
mold to the new dial design. Results: 
saving on retooling cost was enough 
to pay for about a half-year's supply of 
the new ironer part. And time, too, 
was saved on the changeover. 

Many successful plastics users call in 
their custom molders before things get 
beyond the on stage. This per- 
mits the molder to aid most construc- 
tively in using the versatile properties 
of Durez and other plastics. Our Durez 
phenolics specialists are always avail- 
able for consultation with your de- 
signers, engineers, and molders. Write 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 409 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Ps MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
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fixed by nonfederal regulation. But in 
this case, there is an important differ- 
ence: Under Southern’s pian, the fed- 
eral government would retain contro] 
over sale price. 

eMuch at Stake—What Southern is 
betting, in effect, is that it can build 
a better electric-service-mousetrap than 
Interior can. That's the only basis on 
which there is any point to its offer. 

But there’s a good deal more at stake 
than Southern’s position in its territory. 
If this proposal is accepted by Interior, 
it could be used to settle the whole 
nationwide dispute over federal power 
development. And it is this clash that 
has had the government and the $20- 
billion power industry at swords points 
for years. 

Southern’s position is put baldly by 
its president, C. B. McManus (cover): 
“If we can’t do a better over-all job 
than anyone else of supplying power 
in our own territory, we don’t deserve 
to keep our jobs-and we won't for 
very long.” 

The assertion is less pious than it 
sounds. There are some very real rea- 
sons why Southern sticks to its belief, 
even when dealing with the most ag- 
gressive public power agency in gov- 
ernment. 

e@ Public Power Neighbors—For one 
thing, the four operating utilities that 
make up Southern have a history of 
getting along with public power. ‘These 
subsidiaries—Alabama Power, Georgia 
Power, Gulf Power, and Mississippi 
Power-—still carry scars from the days 
when TVA was acquiring its service 
area to the north and northeast. But 
Southern and its subsidiarics sat out 
private power’s bitter crusade against 
TVA’'s New Johnsonville steam-clectric 
plant two years ago—even though New 
Johnsonville could be the most serious 
threat ever raised against private power. 

Besides getting along with federal 
agencies, Georgia Power, for one, has. 
had a_ particularly successful record 
in its dealings with Rural Electrification 
Administration cooperatives. (McManus 
is also president of Georgia Power.) 
All are wholesale customers of the com- 
pany. ‘Together, the co-ops have many 
more miles of distribution line than 
Georgia Power. But even this fails to 
rile McManus, who concedes that 
Georgia Power could never have fi- 
nanced such a vast program as rapidly 
as REA. The fastest wav for the 
Georgia farmer to get the power he 
needed and deserved was through REA. 
So company policy always has been to 
help co-ops get the job done. As a 
result, the co-ops buy all their power 
from Georgia—instead of gencrating it. 
@ One Contract Already—Southern has 
plausible reason to believe that its 
offer can be acceptable to Interior— 
and become the basis for peace. 
Georgia already is buying the output 
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of an Army plant at Allatoona Dam, 
a 72,000-kw. plant on the Etowah River 
near Cartersville, Ga. he contract 
gives Georgia all the power, with recall 
provisions should preference customers 
demand government service. Unlike 
the new proposal, though, the Allatoona 
contract docsn’t provide for federal 
control over resale rates. 

Georgia Power pays an average of 
6.5 mills per kwh. for Allatoona power. 
It sells to preference customers—REA 
co-ops and municipal systems—at an 
average of 6.8 mills per kwh. These 
pangs customers remain Georgia 

‘ower customers, don’t buy directly 
from Interior. For three-tenths of a 
mill per kwh., they can’t afford to build 
their own transmission lines from Alla- 
toona to their systems—not even when 
they're only five miles away. 

Right there, on its bare-bones resale 
rate, Georgia Power—the whole South- 
ern system, for that matter—makes its 
case for private distribution of federal 
power. 

Under its present proposal, Georgia 

offers to buy all the power from two 
Army projects under construction and 
from four now authorized. To sweeten 
the proposition, it would even agree 
to federal rate control over the power 
it is getting now from Allatoona. 
e Advantages—McManus sees __ several 
advantages for. the government in his 
proposal—besides the rate-fixing sight. 
One lies in prompt repayment of capital 
costs of the Army dams. Southern will 
take all the power the day it’s available. 
That’s important because most Army 
dams are built primarily for nonpower 
purposes—flood control or navigation. 
Such dams generally have a relatively 
small power capability available around 
the clock, a much vaster capability for 
seasonal or short-period generation. 

This secondary output is hard to sell. 
Unless there’s thermal-electric capacity 
to back it up in low-water periods, the 
power ordinarily brings next to noth- 
ing. But thermal capacity adds a lot 
to project cost and isn’t a function of 
navigation or flood controi. And when 
you have it, vou still need expensive 
transmission to tie remote dams to 
urban thermal plants and load centers. 
In short, to begin to realize on the 
full power value of Army projects, vou 
need a full-blown power system. In its 
territory, Southern has the only system 
of this kind. It’s offering that to In- 
terior as well as the guaranteed resale 
rates. 

e Customers Needed—Still another tan- 
gible advantage of the Southern offer 
is customers. Southern has them. In- 
terior. which doesn’t sell at retail, has 
only prospects—and not the best, either. 
Under the law, publicly owned power 
systems are preferred cxstomers for 
federal power. (That’s why Southern’s 
offer makes no attempt to restrict capac- 
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2-WAY RADIO 


Foreman Gives Radio Order—and rece ves 
answer —from 40 miles away — in seconds. Here 
Tom Waddell talks to main shed or other cors 
on adjoining ranches. Weather is no problem. 
General Electric's FM beam rides above static, 
operates clearly in storm or sunshine. 


3 When distance and time lag bite peslandiing: ys — — 
into your profits, take atip fromthe 400 bouduserteth Ferment contents 
big Isabell-Hartner Ranches, 6000 to dispatch fuel, machinery spare port, and 
acres of money-making farmland near _instrvetions to the field. 
Glendale, Arizona. Here, thanks to 
General Electric 2-way radio, mes- 
sages that once took hours to deliver 
are now transmitted in seconds... 
critical savings in mileage, man hours 
and shipping costs are realized when 
tons of perishable vegetables are har- 
vested, packed, and dispatched to 
market on a carefully-timed schedule. 
This is only one example of the 
versatility of G-E 2-way radio. It’s at 
work every day in scores of business 
organizations—pays for itselfina hun- i 
dred different ways. In industry, time preeestia a ag, sumeey rey naa 
is too valuable to waste. Can we help iaitrood ddine be dads: tending: end de- 
you get your communication costs in _jiveries from ranches: simultaneously. Radio 
focus? Just mail the coupoa below. _ helps eliminate waste motion, speeds shipping. 


now mucH IS 2sC@0Z Communication WORTH TO YOUR BUSINESS? 
—_———-z—"-'_ = 


a 
i 
General Electric Company, Section 190-16 : 
Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York. re 
Instant communication means a lot in my business. Tell me how G-E radio | 
communication can help cut my costs. 2 
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“We've found a good way to check on 
community business growth trends in 
certain New York cities important to us. 
Our experience shows ... 


. «- that an inquiry to our bank—Marine 
Midland—brings prompt, current infor- 
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Would you like to have reliable, on- 
the-spot business reporters in New 
York State communities? That, in 
essence, is part of the unusual service 
offered to companies who bank with 
The Marine Midland Trust Company 
of New York. 

In Oswego, Jamestown and 47 
other communities, there are Marine 
Midland banks. They're staffed by 
local people . . . in constant touch 
with the /ocal business pulse. Let us 
show you how this knowledge can 
help you in many ways! 
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ity withdrawals under the contract for 
direct government service to any pre- 
ferred customer who insists on it.) 

The municipal power systems and 

REA co-ops which could demand pref- 
erential rights, however, are now under 
wholesale contract to one or another 
of the Southern operating subsidiaries. 
There’s no particular demand for mu- 
nicipal ownership. And on the basis of 
recent congressional action, there’s no 
guarantee that Congress would author- 
ize funds for government transmission 
to preferred customers. This would be 
particularly true if a private company 
offered to make the investment and 
sell at cost plus losses and handling— 
which is Southern’s offer. 
e Profit No Problem—It's pretty plain 
that Southern’s subsidiaries don’t make 
much—if any—money by buying at 6.5 
mills and selling at 6.8 mills. In a 
sense, it’s a loss-leader operation. But 
this business is only a small part of the 
whole. Unless the loads of wholesale 
preference customers grow to unman- 
ageable proportions—and they won’t— 
this policy is cheap insurance against 
having a new wholesale competitor in 
the territory. 

At the same time, it’s a pelicy that 
makes a lot of economic sense. And 
it’s not without political appeal. Pri- 
vate distribution would save consider- 
able federal investment (in  transmis- 
sion and steam back-up), which means 
taxes. Individually, none of these fac- 
tors has been particularly persuasive 
against federal public power in the past 
two decades. Together, and combined 
with the resale-at-cost-plus-losses-and- 
handling rate, Southern has what could 
be a salable package. 


ll. Keeping the Public Sold 


Southern’s offer is an attempt to sell 
government on keeping the company 
in business. For vears, its subsidiaries 
have been working diligently to keep 
the public sold on the same thing. 

It isn’t uncommon for utilities to 
stress programs designed to bring them 
into direct contact with the customer. 
Beyond effective load building, such 
programs have two values: They do 
something for the customer (teach her 
better homemaking, teach him better 
farming); and they present the com- 
pany in a different light from a mere 
bill collector or complaint bureau. Most 
utilities have home service programs; in 
addition, they staff departments with 
farm clectrification cngineers, lighting 
experts, kitchen — planners, . cooking 
schools. Some companies maintain 
auditoriums in’ district offices which 
are available to the public 

Georgia Power, though, has gone 
most companies one better. It pio- 
neered a community development pro- 
gram that has been copied widely. No 


sales promotion device, its Better Home 
Towns Contest is an effective public 
telations program that grew up during 
the war. 

¢ Keep Youth at Home—The program 
was sold on the basis that the state’s 
greatest asset is its youth, a large part 
of which went to war and had every 
chance to be exposed to new—perhaps 
better—ways of life. Georgia Power 
had the idea, and enough money to 
set up an attractive series of prizes. It 
turned the job over to local committees 
with the slogan: “Clean Up, Paint Up, 
Spruce Up.” 

More than 200 communitics com- 
pete, and the results have gone far 
beyond beautification. You can find 
swimining pools, hospitals, recreational 
centers, and sewerage systems that were 
subscribed for and built under the 
impetus of the contest. Invariably, 
when the hat’s passed, some one won- 
ders whether Georgia Power contributes 
to such campaigns. 

“Sure we do,” savs McManus, and he 

repeats Georgia Power's slogan: “A 
citizen wherever it serves.” 
e Industry Grows—There’s been a lot 
of industrial expansion in Georgia 
Power's territory, relatively little at- 
tributable to the war. Much of it was 
promoted by the company. 

rom 1941 through 1949, 193 per- 
manent industries located in the com- 
pany’s service area. They accounted for 
a capital investment estimated at $88,- 
685,000 and jobs for 38,500 people, 
not including war plants. ‘Vheir annual 
payroll is $60-million. ‘There are wood 
and food products plants, numerous tex- 
tile mills, pipelines, dist:leries, ship- 
vards, pulp mills, chemical, hardware, 
furniture, paper, and metalworking fac- 
torics. Most of them employ less than 
100 persons. 

For the Southern system as a whole, 
comparable figures (including — war 
plants) are: new plants, 622; new in- 
vestment, $603,830,000; new jobs, 147,- 
185; and new pavrolls $246,743.000. 

It’s that type of regional development 
that has pushed the area ahead at rates 
faster than those for the South as a 
whole, or even the nation. In_ the 
decades starting in 1939 and 1940, 
Southern’s four states showed greater 
increases than the South and the coun- 
trv in bank deposits, value of manufac- 
tured products, farm cash income, auto- 
mobile registrations, electric energy 
sales, life insurance in force, exports, 
value added by manufacture, and fed- 
cra] tax payments. From Jan. 1, 1937, 
through July 31, 1949, the system’s 
electric customers increased from 354,- 
£76 to 848,449. 

e Good for Southern, Too—That kind 
of good business for the territorv has 
been good business for Southern. Be- 
tween 1939 and 1948, inclusive, its 
kilowatt hour system input increased 
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23 times; sales were 2.4 times greater; 
electric and gross revenues were slightly 
more than doubled. Souther’s plant 
additions during that period totaled 
$209-million, and the number of 
Southern system employees rose 40%. 
Net income during the period increased 
34 times. 

That Southern anticipates continu- 
ing good business is evident from its 
expansion program. Its subsidiaries 
plan to bring in 800,000 kw. of new 
generating capacity in the next 27 
months. That’s about 45% of the 
system’s existing nameplate capacity, 
which stands at about 1.7-million kw. 
There are to be 200,000 kw. put on 
the line this vear and next, and another 
400,000 kw. in 1952. Already, 60,000 
kw. are scheduled for 1953. 

This schedule would leave the sys- 
tem with nameplate capacity of 2.5- 
million kw. in 1952 against an antici- 
pated peak load of 2.24-million kw. 
That’s an increase of 45% in capacity 
to handle an increase of 23% in load. 
Actually, the reserve margin will be 
even better than that indicates, for 
most of the new plant is steam-electric, 
and equipment of that kind has a firm 
capability perhaps 10% greater than its 
nameplate rating. 

Expansion of such character is dic- 

_ tated by the fabulous load growth which 
all utilities continue to experience. 
Georgia, for instance, reached this vear 
the load levels it had forecast for 1951. 

Looking ahead, Southern anticipates 
the necessity of doubling its investment 
—more than $500-million—by 1960. 

By one of the standard indicators, 

Southern’s subsidiaries are doing a good 
job for their customers. Only Missis- 
sippi Power sells fewer than the na 
tional average of kilowatt hours to its 
residential users. For the system, by 
weighted average, the average house- 
holder uses one third more than the 
national average. He gets it at an 
average rate 25% below the national 
average. 
e Guiding Hand—The man who bosses 
the Southern system is somewhat un- 
usual among top power system execu- 
tives. McManus came up through op- 
erating engineering ranks. He began 
on line and substation crews of the 
Alabama Power Co. in !917. Then, 
after World War I service, he went 
into svstem operation, later operating 
the Muscle Shoals steam plant (which 
Alabama leased from the government). 
His next job put him on the top man 
agement path as a division manager. 
It led, in several years, to Georgia 
Power, which in 1929 was buving up 
small properties throughout the state 
and feeling the need for a divisional 
setup. McManus was called in to or 
ganize that, later becoming assistant 
operating manager and assistant to the 
president. 
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Your maement competitor 


juipment 
and meth are “up-to-the-minute”, YOU 


fore Geb ele) am: 


Photos Courtesy 
The Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatomy, Pa. 


Mfy Company 


OR instance, the alert management of the Messinger Mfg. Co., 

Tatamy, Pa., knows the competitive advantages of owning top-flight 
production equipment. This company, famous for over 90 years’ ex- 
perience in producing agricultural implements, recently installed 3 
new Jones & Lamson Universal Turret Lathes to replace 6 apparently 
satisfactory machines. 

These three up-to-the-minute turret lathes i diately began paying 
Messinger handsome returns on their investment, by removing metal 
faster with repetitive accuracy. 

Money savings, based on direct costs alone, completely paid for the 
machines in LESS THAN ONE YEAR— and now, THE ENTIRE WEIGHT 
OF THIS PRODUCTION ECONOMY IS STRENGTHENING THEIR COM- 
PETITIVE POSITION. 

ARE YOU EQUIPPED TO YOUR BEST ADVANTAGE? Get a free check- 
up on your present operations. Write to our PRODUCTION RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT for this service. 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
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“It isn’t Jerry’s fault that we’re 


MAN IN HAT: What's become of Jerry, Ted? Haven’t 
seen him around in weeks. 


MAN IN CAP: Haven't you heard? He’s in the hos- 
pital attomobile smashup. He's been paralyzed and 
they can’t seem to find what’s causing it. 

Who's doing his work? 

We had to hire a man—-a design specialist — soon as we 
heard Jerry was hurt. Of course it’s not Jerry's fault, 
but that smashup certainly put us in a tough spot. 

What do you mean? 

Well, you see, we're still paying Jerry's salary, as we 
should, With such a big family he hasn't been able to lay 
nway very much, And, of course, the new man’s getting 
top money. We had a meeting about it last week. But 
there just doesn’t seem to be any right answer. 

Not so far as Jerry is concerned, Ted. But there's no 
need for you ever to be in a spot like that again. You need 
to talk to the Travelers man who handles the insurance 
for our company. He drew up a Business Accident Plan 
for our key men over a year ago. 

That’s an idea worth thinking about. Maybe I ought 


to see him before my next trip. 


on the hook” 


Should you stop a man’s salary (or reduce it dras- 
tically) because he’s been hurt in an accident? 

Or should you continue his pay -at the expense of 
everyone who works in your firm? 

That’s a decision you'll never have to make if you 
have Travelers Business Accident Insurance for your 
key men. This insurance pays medical expenses and a 
weekly income during the entire period of disability. 
If the injury should result in permanent disability, a 
weekly income for life is guaranteed. 

Why not ask your Travelers agent or broker to tell 


you what such a plan will cost your firm? 


ON ALL FORMS OF EMPLOYEE INSURANCE YOU WILL BE 


wu sever The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers 
Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insurance public 
in the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 





MANAGEMENT 


“They started out usually with inventing something, or developing something . . .” 


Manufacturer Rockwell Says: 


Little Ones Need Research, Too 


Many a company is born out of the inventive genius of its founder— 
a man who had a new product or process idea. That may be both the 


beginning and the end of that company’s research. 


If it is the end, it 


probably foretells the end of the company, too. 
Is research as vital to a small company’s existence as it is to a large 
one’s? What is management's role in keeping research alive and productive? 


For the answers, BUSINESS WEEX went to Willard Rockwell, Jr. 


He is 


president of Rockwell Mfg. Co., a kind of holding company of small 


manufacturing companies. 


Because of that unique setup, Rockwell is in 


a position to speak from experience about research in a number of small 


units, 


BW: Do you think, Mr. Rockwell, 
it is a luxury or a necessity for a com- 
pany to maintain rescarch of its own? 

ROCKWELL: Very definitely a 
necessity. 

BW: Is research just as important 
to a small company as it is to a large 
one? 

ROCKWELL: Very definitely, yes. 

BW: Isn't it true, however, that the 
large companies are the ones that are 
generally identified with research? 

ROCKWELL: Well, yes, due to the 
fact that your large companies are 
identified with pure theoretical research. 
But that’s a different thing from what 
I have in mind. 

BW: We have the feeling that a 
lot of small companies think they 
can’t afford research and that all they 
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He was interviewed in his Pittsburgh office by electronic recorder. 


can do is ride on the coattails of other 
companies. 

ROCKWELL: Well, the small com- 
panies may carry on rescarch—not un- 
der that term, and perhaps by one 
person. But I can think of several 
companies that are now up in the 
million-dollar category that started 
out with one man who was the research 
man behind that picture. 

They started out usually with in- 
venting something, or developing some- 
thing . and then secental to put 
it on the market . . . and then con- 
tinued researching the thing as it went 
along. But then after a company gets 
pretty well established, why then so 
many times the emphasis gets on other 
problems such as finance and labor and 
sales, etc. and a lot of times then the 
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research gets shoved off to one side. 

Many of our own companies were 
the pone of one man’s genius, or a 
small group of men. Now that their 
business has become part of ours, we 
find it necessary to supplement the type 
of thing that went on when those men 
were active with a research department. 

BW: Did some of the units in Rock- 
well have research departments when 
they came into the Rockwell family, or 
were those departments set up after 
they came in? 

ROCKWELL: Well, most of them 
had some form of research work going 
on. It wasn’t organized as formally as 
it is at the present time, but there 
was something of that nature going on. - 

BW: How many companies are there 
in the Rockwell Mfg. Co? 

ROCKWELL: Fourteen. 

BW: How many of them have iden- 
tifiable research departments? 

ROCKWELL: Seven of them. 

BW: Have you ever attempted to 
= all the research into one central 
aboratory? 

ROCKWELL: No, I don’t believe 
that we would get the results that we 
will with the research being carried 
on right at the plants where thev are 
close to the problems of that plant. 

BW: Do you have any real assurance 
that the money you sink into research 
returns a profit to the company? 

ROCKWELL: No, I think in re- 
search you never have that assurance, 
and there is always some risk in it, as 
there is in any .. . well, I shouldn't 
say promotional . . . but any business 
venture. 

BW: Of course, you always have a 
certain number of losers, but haven't 
you had winners, too, that you felt that 
you were able to justify continuing? 

' ROCKWELL: Oh yes, indeed. If 
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“You're on the right track, Jim, 
on both counts. Long ago, we 
gave up the use of standard syn- 
chronous motors for our com- 
pressor drives. We must have 
specially-built motors. And The 
Electric Products Co. has more 
than proved that they can satisfy 
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our most rigid requirements. 
“E.P. has specialized in building 
special equipment for the past 
40 years. And they maintain a 
nation-wide sales and service or- 
ganization. You can’t go wrong 
with E.P. We've standardized on 
their plating generators for years, 


and you know the tough service 
those machines get.” 

For confirmation that E.P. equip- 
ment assures superior quality and 
outstanding performance, ask any 
of your friends who have had ex- 
perience with our products. We're 
certain you'll get the same answer 


that Jim did. 
EP 
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we didn’t have better than 50% win- 
ners, we would probably be pretty dis- 
couraged. 

BW: Has your research increased 
since World War II? 

ROCKWELL: Yes, it has increased. 
Of course, this company has changed 
a lot since the war, so that it is a little 
difficult to compare prewar and post- 
war. But we have, I think, stepped it 
up, and many developments have come 
up as a result of work done during the 
war. 

BW: In- your research, you don’t 
limit call to product development? 
You do go into manufacturing processes? 

ROCKWELL: Oh yes, yes, I think 
that is very definitely a part of it—the 
processes and new materials that go 
into the product. 

BW: And does your research include 
such things as testing of products and 
quality control? 

ROCKWELL: No, we don’t include 
that in the category of research. 

BW: Is all your research done in- 
ternally or do you use outside facilities 
like the big research institutes? 

ROCKWELL: Yes, we use them 
just the same as our industrial engincer- 
ing departments. We have an indus- 
trial engineering — in cach 
one of our plants, but from time to 
time we call in outside specialists and 
hand. them a particular assignment. 
And we are doing the, same type of 
thing—well we have worked with three 
of the large institutes so far. 

BW: How does it divide up—how 
much of your research do you actually 
do yourself as against what you farm 
out? 

ROCKWELL: We spend about 
80% of our money on our own re- 
search, and I’d say about 20% is spent 
on the outside. 

BW: Are your laboratories always lo- 
cated right on the site of your manu- 
facturing operations? 

ROCKWELL: Right at the plant. 
The kind of research I am talking about 
is connected very definitely to the work 
done at a given plant. 

BW: A lot of people have the idea 
that a valve, for instance, is a very 
commonplace sort of thing; you can 
almost paraphrase Gertrude Stein and 
say a valve is a valve is a valve. But 
is that true from your own experience? 
Can you take a valve and really do 
things to it through research? 

ROCKWELL: Very definitely. Why 
we have taken valves that have been 
made in a certain manner—following 
certain design characteristics—for many, 
many years and put them into research. 
And they have come up with a valve 
that performed better and cost less 
to sabes In one particular instance, 
we saved 20% on the material costs of 
a valve that amounts to many tons of 
iron per year. And when you are talk- 


“In this particular case, we gave the cus- 
tomer a better valve .. .” 


ing about several hundred tons of iron 
and saving 20%, you are talking about 
a real saving. 

BW: But the reduction in the weight 
of the valve did not pull down its 
quality? 

ROCKWELL: No. In this partic- 
ular case, we gave the customer a bet- 
ter valve—one that is less likely to leak, 
one that is stronger and should have a 
longer life. I can talk about some 
other things—the hydromatic develop- 
ment which is one of the most impor- 
tant to us in a good many years, and 
took a good many years of research 
work. 

BW: That ties in with valves, too, 
does it? 

ROCKWELL: Yes, yes—that de- 
velopment really improves its perform- 
ance and cuts down the biggest objec- 
tion to a lubricated valve—the mainte- 
nance cost. 

BW: What do you mean by hydro- 
matic? 

ROCKWELL: I will have to go back 
a little into the valve to get into the 
hydromatic. The big problem in a 
valve is to get it to operate when it 
sticks, and valves will stick in all types 
of services, particularly where you have 
metal-to-metal contact—also in high 
temperatures, and in high pressures. 

Our problem was to find some way 
to keep the lubricant under pressure 
constantly. We studied various external 
and mechanical devices for accomplish- 
ing this job. But we have a very bril- 
liant research chemist who has devel- 
oped all our lubricants for many years; 
and he maintained that a mechanical 
device was not the way to do it—that 
it should be done internally with the 
lubricant. So he developed a lubricant 
that can be compressed. As you know, 
fluids or liquids, under the basic law of 
physics, are practically incompressible, 
and so he overcame one of the basic 
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You say “It’s Stainless Steel”— 


but the Customer says “It’s Quality! 


OU have only to say to the average person,’ 


“This is made of stainless steel’? and there is 
instant acceptance of the article’s genuine worth 
—more, of its actual superiority. 

People know what stainless steel will do. .. that 
it gives a lifetime of beauty and utility in the face 
of corrosion, heat and wear—that it pays for itself 
many times over. That fact is important to busi- 
nessmen of all descriptions: not only those who 
make and sell kitchen utensils, of which there are 
a number of fine stainless brands now on the mar- 
ket, but also those who are interested in other 
household items or in industrial, architectural or 
transportation equipment of every sort. 

As a natural result, our production of Allegheny 
Metal and other alloy products has multiplied 
time and again over the years. Since the war 


fe 


wed 3248 


1? 


alone, we have spent many millions of dollars to 
increase the supply and are currently spending 
millions more. In a time of national stress, as at 
present, there are other ways in which the ton- 
nage of stainless steel can be made to go farther. 
One is to avoid hoarding, another is to find ways 
to use it better and reduce wastage and spoilage. 
@ Call us in to help! 
eS ee 

Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms, Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 








—BUT NOT A DROP for fire-fighting! 


You wouldn’t think a water treatment plant would have 
to worry much about fire. A river at its back door—thou- 
sands of gallons of water stored in front—sounds as if it 
should be all set to put fire in its place! But the fact is... 


A water treatment plant offers many a hazard where 
water is unfit for fire fighting. In the new Nottingham 
Filtration Plant being built by the city of Cleveland, 
activated carbon, measured by weight, is fed into the 
water to remove taste and odors. Activated carbon is 
a highly combustible, fast-burning material. Quench this 
fire by deluging it with water and you spoil everything. 

Here’s how Kidde engineers protected this hazard. 
Kidde Heat Detectors and Smoke Detectors team up to 
spot the first sign of a fire. Then Kidde Multijet Nozzles 
discharge carbon dioxide (CO.) into the danger area. The 
CO; snuffs out active flames instantly—and burrows deep 
into the activated carbon to smash hidden, smoldering 
fires. And it cannot water-soak or contaminate the carbon! 


When fire hazards are trickiest, Kidde skill counts most! 
Why not put it to work for you? 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 925 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
In Canada: Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


6 Kidde 





laws of physics in developing this hy- 
dromatic lubricant. Now we can put 
the lubricant into a valve and build up 
pressure in the lubricant, and that 
pressure will stay in there, dependin 
on how often the valve is operated. 

BW: Is this feature found now in 
all types of valves that you make? 

ROCKWELL: In practically all of 
them. We haven’t as yet developed 
this hydromatic lubricant for valves un- 
der high-temperature service. 

BW: In other words, that’s another 
job for research? 

ROCKWELL: That’s what we are 
working on now... 

BW: Is there any ratio between re- 
search expenditures and sales or any- 
thing like that? How do you sctedile 
determine how much money you are 
going to put into research? 

ROCKWELL: We, of course, make 
a record of what we spend in research, 
and know what it 1s in terms of sales 
and terms of per share earnings. But 
I don’t think we can set an arbitrary 
percentage and say this is what we are 
going to spend. 

BW: You don’t say—for research lab- 
oratory “A”—we are going to give you 
a check for so much money, and do 
with it what you want? It is pretty 
well an earmarked project? 

ROCKWELL: That's right. We set 
up the projects at the beginning of 
the year. It is management’s evalua- 
tion bascd on what the sales depart- 
ment might be asking for, and what 
management of.the plant thinks we 
need, and the type of projects that 
the research engineers are working on 
and want to work on. 

BW: How often does top manage- 
ment check on research work? 

ROCKWELL: Well, the top man- 
agement here at Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
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IN CHICAGO AND NORTHERN ILLINOIS... 


rite and room to grow are two faciors 
that have become important in considering plant 
location these days. In the Chicago and Northern 
Illinois area, you'll find the world’s greatest facilities 
for both, 
Here, in an area of 10,000 square miles, there are 
a multitude of desirable plant sites within a minute’s 
or an hour's access to the greatest industrial center 
of the United States . . . with all its tremendous trans- 
portation, marketing, research, medical, cultural, resi- 
dential and educational facilities. And this great area 
offers supplementary industrial advantages that can- 
not be equalled elsewhere in the world, 


Whether the requirements of your business are 
those of a characteristically compact industrial area 
_or those to be found in smaller but easily accessible 
cities beyond, the Chicago and Northern Illinois area 
offers the wide diversity to include the type of space 
you need. 

A letter describing your requirements will bring 
you a careful analysis of this area's advantages as 
they apply to your business. Or if your business is 
one of the few that, we feel, requires facilities not 
available in this territory, we'll tell you that, too. 

Just write us. We of course keep all such inquiries 
confidential, 


rr ERS SRE RR 


Industries in the Aree have these evtstanding edventages: Railroad Center 
of the United States © World Airport © Inland Waterways © Geographical Cemer of U. S. 
Population © Great Financial Center © The “Great Central Market” © Food Producing 
and Processing Center © Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing © Good Labor 
Relations Record © More Than 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power © Tremendous Coal 
Reserves © Good Government © Good Living ® Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


" TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Deerborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY © PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY © ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 











in @ recent survey, farmers were asked: “Which of these (four) farm 


magazines do you like best?” 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit Surveys ask: “Which of all farm publica- 


tions do you prefer?” 


isn’t the latter the fair question? 


When 4,617 midwest farm families were asked to select the one farm publication 
which it would take if it could have only one, here's how they answered: 


Publication 
Midwest Farm Paper 
First Farm Magazine 
Second Farm Magazine 
Third Farm Magazine 
Fourth Farm Magazine 


MIDWEST FARM PAPERS are 3-T0-1 Favorites over nearest “FARM MAGAZINES” 


When it's a wide open question as to 
preference, homestate Midwest Farm 
Papers are better than a 3-to-1 choice 
over the leader among the national farm 
magazines... get more votes than the 
total of all four of the publications named 
in the other survey. Further evidence of 
local leadership is this: in the eight 
high-income states they serve, Midwest 
Farm Papers reach 1,262,147 farms. 


More people live on farms in the eight 
Midwest Farm Paper states than in the 
Midwest's 39 largest cities (excluding 
Chicago). 

Call your local Midwest representative. 
Midwest offices at: 250 Park Avenue, 
New York .. . 59 East Madison Street, 
Chicago ... $42 New Center Building, 
Detroit... Russ Building, San Francisco 
..-1324 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 


Through the Midwest Uniy—one order, one plate, one bill — you 
easity end effectively con reach this richest of oll farm merkets. 


EMA 
4 aN) 


YOUR MIDWEST MARKET... 


MIDWEST 47/" UNIT 





checks on it . OF course, 

might check passin to time on wa 
ticular projects . . . and the manage- 
ment personnel at a particular plant 
are checking each month on the proj- 
ects. But we do fee] it necessary to 
check carefully on the projects and see 
to it that they are brought to conclu- 
sion, or that is constructive work 
going on. Otherwise, some of them 
will wither away and die, or some of 


them will go off into the ethereal dream 
of vf oe guy and will be of no 


BW: In other words, you have to 
make the boys remember that what you 
want is a new and better product? 
eae dee : oe it is like every- 

ing else. If you don’t constant 
checking on your cost a taco for 
instance, they can give you some 
awfully funny figures. Research is just 
another function of the business and 
you have to follow up on it regularly or 
it will just go to seed. 

BW: Do think that a small 
company such as some of the units 
in Rockwell stands a better chance to 
meet competition through this contin- 
uous research that maintain? 

ROCKWELL: | think it’s a must 
even in the smallest units. It’s a must 
that someone . . . and I prefer that he 
be called a research engineer or director 
of research at that particular spot .. . 
that someone follow constantly all the 
new developments that might apply 
to that product. 

And you need a guy who is kind of a 
dreamer to see the possibility in some 
new mechanical or measurement gad- 
get. For example, during the war, 


’ there was a Russian who developed a 


device for measuring the speed of one 
of their boats. He did it with a mag- 
netic field through ionization—a little 
bit over my head, I must admit. But 
by setting up a magnetic field, I sup- 
pose, and measuring the passage of the 
ion, as it goes through the water, he 
could record the speed of the boat. 
Well, the same thing is true in gas or 
water or gasoline going through a pipe. 
And, of course, that is our business. 
It took our research director to see the 
possibilities. It hasn’t amounted to 
a great deal yet; we are still fooling 
around with it. But I think that is 
the type of thing the research director 
has got to keep his eyes open for. 

BW: Does research lead you into 
new fields? 

ROCKWELL: Here in a small way, 
research has taken us into a new field. 
I don’t want to say too much about 
this at the moment, but we have been 
experimenting with hard rubber which 
is the interior working parts of a water 
meter. Through our research in that 
field, we have gotten into the plastics 
or hard-rubber ostaecs in a small way 
at the moment. 
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Modernizing for economy ? 
Consider this MICRO suggestion 


si a 











for rehabilitating present equipment! 


Many an older machine springs back to new life . .. 
giving increased production and savings in oper- 
ating costs by the installation of MICRO precision 
switches to make it automatic, to limit operation, 
to provide electrical interlocks or safety features. 


The new up-to-date features so noticeable on new 
equipment that make management question the 
ability of the old are often yours by applying a bit 
of ingenuity —and MICRO precision switches! 


When modernizing your equipment, economy 
suggests that you have your plant men investigate 
how MICRO precision switches can put new life 
and new productivity into the equipment you al- 
ready have! 


For experienced aid in the use of MICRO precision 
switches, write MICRO SWITCH, Freeport, Illi- 
nois. Branch offices in principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 








Used to make equipment 
ASTOMATIC...for LIMIT CONTROL... fer SAFETY 
oo for ELECTRICAL INTERLOCKS 











PACKAGE 


More sales reduce your unit 
cost of doing business. And 
an eye-catching Milprint pack- 
age can be a vital factor in 
upping your volume, increasing 
shelf velocity and swinging 
new customers your way. 
Milprint’s sales-wise package 
designers and merchandising 
men are ready to apply 
their experience to your pack- 
age to help you cut selling 
costs. Call your local Milprint 
man or write today. 


Industrial packaging 
to rigid specifications. 
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WORKMEN rushed mesh for the road off a Higgins landing boat as it nosed onto the 
shore, giving a wartime flavor to the demonstration. 


From Bog to Road: Six Hours 


When boat-builder Andrew Jackson 
Higgins told Army, Navy, Marine, and 
Air Force brass that he could go into 
a swamp, pick a likely spot for a road, 
and drive a fully loaded 10-ton truck 
up the road six hours later, they were 
a little skeptical. But Higgins wasn’t 
kidding. He showed them. 

Higgins did it with a cellular con- 
crete building material called Thermo- 


Con. He had put it on the market 
with much fanfare shortly after World 
War II, but at that time nobody took 
any notice of it. Higgins wasn't wor- 
ried, though. “It was 18 years,” he 
recalled, “before the second reinforced 
concrete building was erected.” Now, 
he expects Thermo-Con to become a 
war material of vast importance. 

An ordinary concrete roadway not 


Coneral Offices Miteowkee, Wir. ¢ Seles Offices im All Princigal Cities 


Printed Coltephane Phofim, Polyethylene, Acetate, Glession, Fella, 
Folding Cartons, Lithegrephed Orapleys, Prated Prometenal Meteriel, 


FORMS were laid directly on the uncleared ground. Then special lightweight Thermo-Con 
was pumped into the forms through a hase. 
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THERMO-CON generator stayed right on 
the landing boat, while .. . 


only takes longer to lay down, but it 
needs 24 to 30 hours to dry. Time is 
an important factor in wartime opera- 
tions, and the officers watching Hig- 
gins’ demonstration were duly im- 
pressed. 

The Navy saw possibilities in Thermo- 
Con “to facilitate amphibious land- 
ings.” The Army thought that it would 
be a great help in moving heavy equip- 


“THE WORLD'S Biggest Boatbuilder” 
threw a sales pitch to the brass. 


ment across soft, swampy terrain. The 
Air Force saw a double advantage: “An 
airstrip can apparently be constructed 
of ‘Thermo-Con in one day. . . . It may 
be the answer to jet fuel spillage, which 
is giving us trouble on asphalt air- 
strips.” 

Altogether, it looked as though Hig- 
gins had certainly succeeded in making 
his point. 


AFTER SIX HOURS, the strip was ready for work, even though the man at right can 
sink a 10-foot pole into the bog at its edge. 
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RAILROADS —Four major lines... 
Southern, Seaboard, Atlantic | 
Coast Line and Norfolk and 
Western...and a network of feed- 
er and short lines serve the State 
with over 4,554 miles of track. 


HIGHWAYS—"The Good Roads 
State” has over 65,000 miles of 
highways, affording over-night 
truck deliveries to the world’s 
largest markets. 


DEEP WATER PORTS—Modern 
docking, loading and warehouse 
facilities at Wilmington and 
Morehead City, plus over 500 
miles of Inland Waterway serve 
the State with low-cost water 
transportation. 


AIR LINES—Six air lines... East- 
ern, Capital, Delta and Piedmont, 
National and Southern serve the 
State with round-the-clock 
schedules. 

To get the facts from the State that 
offers you ‘‘Relative Isolation With 
Maximum Accessibility to Major Mar- 
kets,’ address: Room B-16, Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Raleigh, 





drilling rotary tables... 
dime-sized bearings for 
licate X-ray machines . . . myriad-sized 
ision parts for every branch of industry 
I] custom-engineered and meticulously 
Roduced by Aetna to help make good 
oducts even better, increase their effi- 
ncy and lower their cost of operation 

d maintenance. 
Because Aetna is one of the world’s most 
versified producers of high precision 
i-friction products, it has vast resources 
experience which you can draw on 
ofitably. When you are planning a new 
chine or improving an old one just re- 
mber that there are few better ways to 
ntee a machine's success than to de- 
sign efficiency into it by designing friction 
out of it. That’s a job Aetna research and 
engineering can help you with—and with 
surprising economies that result from our 
extensive variety of tools and dies which 
usually enable us to meet unique require- 
ments without the extra expense of special 


AGON-wheel-sized 
bearings for massive oil 


tooling. We will welcome the opportunity’ 


to study your needs and make recom- 
mendations. 


AETWA BALL AND ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
4600 Schubert Avonve ° Chicege 39, filinels 
Rop resentative: ond Obir/butert be Principal Chiles 


Aetna 


Stenderd end Specie! Bell Thrust Beerings 
© Angvuler Contact Bell Bearings ¢ Speciel 
Reller Bearings * Bell Reteiners © 
Merdened end Ground Washers 
© Sleeves * Bushings 


WILLIAM DUBILIER, president of Koldweld Corp., demonstrates the simplicity of 
cold-welding. A hand tool squeezes heavy sheets together permanently and .. . 


Koldwelding Finds New Jobs 


Firmer, cheaper fastenings for kitchen utensil handles are 
company’s biggest triumph. New techniques are developed for 
applying welding by pressure alone. 


Metals fabricators were excited last 
year when Koldweld Corp., New York 
City, offered a new idea in welding: 
Squeeze two pieces of nonferrous metal 
together with enough pressure, and you 
get a joint comparable to a heat-welded 
job (BW —Oct.29°49,p64). 

The excitement has lasted ever since, 
as Koldweld has perfected more and 


A PUNCH welds foil aluminum. Before 
welding, the sheets must be clean and dry. 


m4 ways of applying the new prin- 
ciple. 

e Mechanical Fusion—The crux of Kold- 
welding is simply this: If enough pres- 
sure is applied to two pieces of metal, 
they will mechanically fuse together. 
One theory to explain this is that the 
pressure causes the molecules to join, 
producing in effect a single piece of 


WELDED POINTS hold together, leave 
holes in the metal, when sheets are parted. 
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Fragile movie screens 
ship safely with TAPE 


Glass-beaded movie screens chip, crack and crease easily ... can’t take rough 
travel treatment. But now they reach dealers in perfect condition for they’re 
safely protected with “SCOTCH” Filament Tape. Shipping cartons are strapped 
tight with no danger of damage to container or contents. Since cartons are not 
ripped, cut, or torn on opening, tape permits consumer to re-use carton for 
screen storage. Manufacturer reports this tough tape replaces old-fashioned 
packaging methods with complete success. ‘ 


Here is the strong, dependable tape to solve your handling, strapping, or bundling 
problem. Rayon filament construction gives up to 5 times the tensile strength, 
50 times the tear-resistance of most industrial tapes now on the market. Still 
pressure-sensitive filament tape is completely flexible and safe to handle. Write 
Dept. BW 2 for complete information and samples for testing purposes. 


NEW DISPENSER with razor-sharp 

speeds of 
Gly light Ghnaphe ppeamere te usonasery 
to expose cutting knife which safely 


severs tape at any required length. 
poe le ne arpa stan dr eageeie 
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FILAMENT TAPE 


NO. 880 . 


FAST WORK with “ScoTcn” Filament Tape on cartons of Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., 
bead-coated movie screens. Pressure-sensitive adhesive is carefully iso makers of other “Scotch” Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tapes, “Scotch” Sound 
formulated for maximum grip. This tape stays where you put it. Recording Tape, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflective 
Gives positive protection and reinforcement to carton. Sheeting, ‘Safety-Walk”’ Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives,“ 3M” Adhesives. 


General Export; DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. ° In Conade: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD, Brantford, Onturie 





ATLANTIC 
BOND 


THE PAPER THAT 
HELPS YOU SAVE 


A good buy... always... is Eastern’s 
Atlantic Bond. Though moderately 
priced, it is a quality paper . . . crisp 
and businesslike, clean in appearance, 
genuinely watermarked. It always takes 
a good impression .. . it always gives a 
good impression. 

Ask for it in White, Cream or any of 
twelve attractive colors. You will be 
pleased with the quality —and the price. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR - MAINE 





THREE PARTS—a disc, a stud, and a 


pot or pan—are pressed into a trap weld. 


metal at the point where the pressure 
is applied. 

Simple as it sounds, you can’t do it 
with an ordinary pair of pliers, The 
pressure must be applied in a narrow 
area. What Koldweld has done is to 
develop tools which will accomplish 
this. Very thin metals can be joined 
with a — unch, 
© Not —At the beginning, Kold- 
welding sokniane was limited to simple 
applications with aluminum, copper, 
magnesium, and nickel. It worked suc- 
cessfully on: (1) Tubing and cable made 


from strip rolled up and seam welded; 


(2) pressure diaphragms; (3) light- 
weight, two-piece, and heavyweight, 
three-piece cans; and (+) motor arma- 
tures. 

That wasn’t enough for the prospec- 

tive licensees who came to Koldweld 
with welding problems. They wanted 
a cure-all for the most difficult welding 
jobs. 
e Kitchen Job—So far, Koldweld’s big- 
gest success has been with kitchen uten- 
sil_ makers. What the manufacturers 
wanted was to weld screw studs to pots 
and pans for attaching knobs and han- 
dies. They were tired of the usual 
riveted assembly, which often loosens 
from constant heating and cooling. 

Koldweld solved that one with. a 
fastening method called a trap weld. 
Compared with a conventional rivet, a 
trap weld is —— has a_ higher 
strength, and is applied more easily. 

In trap welding, you take a con- 
tainer like an aluminum coffee pot or 
stew pan, a threaded stud tipped with a 
flange, and an aluminum disc a little 
bigger than the flange. The stud fits 
through a hole in the pot, and its flange 
is backed up by the metal disc. A die- 
og ge press welds the outer edges 
of the disc to the pot, trapping the 
stud. The stud doesn’t have to be of 
the same metal as the disc and the pot; 
depending on design requirements, it 
can be a nonferrous metal like brass 


A FEMALE ASSEMBLY is made the 
same way. Stud is replaced by an insert. 


re os. $0 or steel studs may be used. 
One—One stickler that Kold- 
weld asn’t completely solved yet is 
getting a good weld between very thin 
sheets of 75ST aluminum—a hard al- 
loy. Koldweld’s laboratories have man- 
aged to bond sheets of 75ST, although 
the weld still isn’t strong enough to 
meet commercial standards. 
e New Tricks—On the success side, 
Koldweld has done more than find ap- 
plications. to assembled parts: It has 
come a long way in the welding opera- 
tion itself. Here are three develop- 
ments: 

e Wave welding, in which metals 
are joined by applying pressure in a 
zigzag line. This produces a stronger 
bond because the wave intersects the 
grain of the metal, and more of the 
metal is welded for a given length. 

e Stagger welding is recommended 
by Koldweld when thin sheets are joined 
to heavy bar stock. It consists of a series 
of dots, or short-line welds slightly stag- 
gered along two or more parallel lines. 

e Sandwich welding answers the 
complaints of fabricators who object to 
the indentations left by the pressure- 
welding tool. The sandwich weld uses a 
third piece of metal in between to fill 
up these dents. All three pieces are 
welded together in a single continuous 
operation. 

@ Tools—Tools for Koldwelding can be 
as simple as a pair of pliers or as com- 
plex as a large stamping press. The 


area to be welded—often tiny—deter- 


mines the size of the tool Twenty to 
~ tons per sq. in. is usually enough for 

ood ‘bond. Foil-type aluminum is 
weldcd by a few jabs with a small punch. 
Welds of heavier stock are made with 
a pressure tool that looks something 
like gas pliers. 

Results from destructive tests of Kold- 
welding look good. A trap weld using 
a prs. he ferrous screw withstood ten- 
sions up to 1,500 Ib.; at that load, the 
stud broke outside the weld. 
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Although aptly named “The 
Thrifty Metal of 10000 Uses,” 
ENDURO probably bas proved 
its efficiency and economy in 
ten times that many uses. Every 
day it adds to the figure. 


FOR GLARING GARGOYLES... 


AND PERSONALIZED PENS 


@ High up on the Chrysler Building in New York 
City, the gargoyles and other trim of Republic 
ENDURO Stainless Steel are just as good as when 
installed some 20 years ago. 

That’s just what happens when ENDURO is used 
for building applications. It lasts indefinitely — 
requires little maintenance other than an occasional 
simple cleaning. 


Repebiee representative is 
Prepared to answer your 


ENDURO is writing history, too, in fountain pens. 
It defies corrosion and wear — permits one manu- 
facturer to make a full line of personalized points 


cleaning protect uct quality—cut processing 
costs. Beautiful lustre changes eye-appeal into 
“buy-appeal.” 

You never know where ENDURO will be used 
next—in paper mills and paint factories—in movie 
cameras and milk tanks~yes, even in caskets, The 
list is endless. 

Now, how about your product and equi 
ment? There must be some woes BN ENDURO 
will pay its way. Why not let Republic engineers 
and metallurgists Tell you where? Write us. 


> 


STAINLESS STEEL 


RUST-RESISTANT © CORROSION-RESISTANT © HEAT-RESISTANT © ATTRACTIVE © SANITARY © EASY TO CLEAN 
EASY TO FABRICATE ¢ STRONG » LONG-LASTING ° LOW IM END COST + What mere con be desired in a material? 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION : Alloy Steel Division, Massillon, Ohio» GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. ¥. 





Beetle Boat Co. uses power cutters to trim Fiberglas cloth 2 
to patterns for a boat deck. It’s just like cutting suits. 


Worker lays up the fiber pieces in a female mold, sprays 
it with polyester resin. Catalyst makes resin produce heat. 


olded Boats Go Into Mass Production 


Beetle Co. uses fast-curing resins and fibrous glass mat to solve manufacturing problems. 
Plastic craft need no painting, have no leaky seams, and resist weather. (STORY ON PAGE 55) 





5 an 
EO i pen 
OS AE as 


— 


Glass-plastic boat deck has hardened into a solid structure at room temperature. Now the mold is lifted free, leaving a com- 
plete “half” a boat. Operations like this put boat-building on a production-line basis. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 
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RELIANCE’ 
EARNMOTO 





SETS NEW 
STANDARDS OF 
In the Reliance GearMotoR it’s a new principle of design— 
“Balanced Integrated Dynamics’ —that permits a simple grouping PE R FOR A A = & i Sa 


of gears which cancels loads and attendant strains in the higher 

ratios. This principle lends triangular stability, which produces : 

a unit that is rugged and free from vibration. Where gear motors EVERY APPLICATION! 
or motors with reducers have been used before to achieve lower 

output speeds, this new GearMotoR by Reliance proves its 

advantages every time in simplified design, space-saving com- 

pactness and quiet, efficient operation. Available in single, double 

and triple reductions, providing a wide range of speeds with any 

type enclosure in A-c. or D-c. motors from 1 to 60 horsepower. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE tncintteine co. ° 


1069 IVANHOE ROAD «+ CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 








The television tube bracket 

is molded for Emerson 

by Plastimold, Inc., 
Attleboro, Mass. 


PLASKON ALKYD CUTS COSTS 50% 


For Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corporation 


Month-after-month . .. week-after-week ... Plaskon 
Alkyd gains in acceptance and use. And it’s no 
wonder! Just look at what Mr. Dorman D. Israel, 
Executive Vice President of Emerson Radio and 
Phonograph Corporation, has to say about this re- 
markable thermosetting plastic :— 


**Plaskon Alkyd was selected for our television sets 
because of its superior mechanical and electrical 
properties, and particularly because of its outstand- 
ing electric arc resistance. The cost of our molded 
brackets in Plaskon Alkyd is less than half the same 
or similar brackets molded of other similar perform- 
ance material. The Molded Plaskon Alkyd brackets 
are used to support and insulate the 16” metal 
cone television picture tube which carries 14,000 
volts at the point where the metal cone is supported. / 

When put into effect, this arrangement resulted in Zi 

a substantial saving over the previous mounting. 

The use of Plaskon Alkyd by Emerson in this man- MADE OF 

ner is the first such application in the industry.” ee 

Plaskon Alkyd has other advantages that are help- This is “The Standard 

ing to build its acceptance with manufacturers. a 

We would appreciate an opportunity to discuss by Stsadaed Call Poedane 

them with you. Or, if you prefer, we'll send descrip- Company. Chicago, Hlipois, and Huntington Park, Calif 
tive literature. Plaskon Alkyd may be the way for aastelr Wekdad Pomtbuds Commer Chuan a0n 
you to make some substantial savings or product Trans-Matic Plastics Co., Chicago, from Plaskon Alkyd 
improvements. 


PLASKON DIVISION eo LIBBEY -OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
2119 Sytven Avenve, Teledo 6, Ohio 
PLA K N In Canada: Canedian industries, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
e Branch Offices : 














Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, Rochester, San Francisco 
Manufacturers of Molding Compounds, Resin Gives, Coating Resins 





PLASTIC BOAT (Continued from page 52) 


Molded boat hull is still in its mold 


; 


when workers drop formed deck ‘unit onto it, 


then seal the joint with more Fiberglas and Laminac resin. 


5 Finished boat, now a single molded unit, needs only to be briefly heated in oven, 
have flash trimmed from joints, and it’s ready for fitting out. 


New Resins Speed Plastic Boat Building 


Almost every engineer with some- 
thing big to make—like a boat—has 
thought of molding it. But production 
problems usually prevented the sort of 
“straight-line” manufacture that pays 
off. As a result, such molded structures, 
have been confined to one-at-a-time 
trials. Generally, they are made of Fiber- 
glas mats impregnated with plastic. 

e The Solution—Beetle Boat Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., has licked the quantity 
roblem. Every week, its “production 
ine” setup for making plastic-impreg- 
nated boats (pictures, page 52) is pro- 
ducing some 75 craft ranging in size 
from 8 ft. to 24 ft.—powerboats, out- 
boards, rowboats, dinghies. Company 
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president Carl N. Beetle claims that his 
outfit can turn out a 24-ft. cruiser in a 
day—a job that takes four to six weeks 
when wood or metal is used. 
Plastic-laminated boats have big ad- 
vantages: “molded-in” color, practically 
no maintenance or painting, no seams 
to leak; the plastic-laminate resists rot, 
heat, cold, salt, and borers. When re- 
pairs are needed, you patch the hole 
with fibrous-glass cloth and resin. 
e Custom Job—Advantages like these 
intrigue engineers, but the production 
wiles are rough. The mats must be 
aid in suitable molds; the right plastic 
must be applied; more mats oF ecwen 
more plastic applied. Then the lay-up 


AMPRO Tape Recorder 


AMAZING 


COST-CUTTING 


INVENTION 


ws 


V Record Seles Meetings end Csaferences! 
V Record Messages te be seat Distent Selesmon! 
V Get Verbel Shorthand... Dictate Correspondence ! 


Complete 
foasing Angee 731 Tape Recorder —-World’s 
Lowest Priced! Hear what you record imme- 
diately ... use the same tape over and over... 
erase or keep the message, as you desire... 
runs 2 full hours on 7” reel! This remarkable 
new tape recorder is easy to operate—easy to 
carry—weighs just 17 ibs. See your dealer! 


~ 


AMPRO St, list 


16 mm. SOUND PROJECTOR 





Ampro Stylist—a really practical projector for 
sales use! So light a woman can carry it— 
weighs 29 Ibs. So simple to set up, thread and 
run, an office boy can operate it. Runs a full 
hour without reel change. Streamline your 
selling—check and compare the features of 
$500.00 projectors with the Ampro Stylist! 


Write now for full details 
AMPRO CORPORATION 


2835 M. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ml. 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiery) 


noe Comerss and Projectors 
om Seund-entiin 
Siicke Projectors ¢ Tepe Recorders 








EASY MONEY! 


with Federal Dimensional Control 


Dimensional control at production is like “manna from heaven” 
— it's easy money. Instead of guessing about dimensions with the 
usual old type gages, you put the right kind of indicating dimen- 
sional control gages to work in your plant. You eliminate un- 
certainty. You get production that’s the first time . .. without 
costly rework, salvage, or scrap. With these newer gages you see, 
before it’s too late, what is happening. That is the difference. 


That's the “easy money” of dimensional control. Federal’s engineer- 
ing files contain over 20,000 individual gage ay ae Each of these 
designs represents an actual case where Federal helped a company 
to get “ money” by better dimensional control. Industries of 
aii all sizes and types have 
profited by these thou- 
sands of Federal Gages — 
from the biggest mass- 
production plants to the 
smallest job shops. 


Here’s a fund of practical 
gaging knowledge that’s 
yours for the asking. If 
dimensional control is 
your (pangen consult 
Federal first. It’s the natu- 
ral and economical thing 
to do. Federal Products 
Corporation, 129 Eddy 
Street, Providence 1, 
Rhode Island. 


" 


Es. | 


One of the many types and sizes of Federal Hole 
ape. Gage in photo is checking 1” cylinder bore. 
Federal Gages like this give the man at machine 
accurate size information to prevent scrap before 


FEDERAL 


Lergest menvufacturer devoted exclusively 


to designing and manufacturing all 


s of 





usually has to be subjected to pressure 
and heat. 

All that involves slow, complicated 
hand maneuvering. Sometimes, you 
have to put the whole works in a 
rubber bag and apply vacuum to get 
the needed pressure. Or the whole 
structure has to be placed in a press 
after lay-up. As a result, plastic-laminate 
moldings have been almost custom jobs. 

Beetle saw a way out of such prob- 
lems when fast-curing resins (the poly- 
esters) began to appear. Such resins 
cure without pressure, require a mini- 
mum of heat. 
 Streamlined—Beetle set out to stream- 
line its methods to take advantage of 
polyesters. It cuts the Fiberglas mat 
(made by Owens-Corning-Fiberglas 
Corp. of Toledo) the same way ready- 
to-wear clothing makers cut cloth; the 
strips are sliced into patterns with power 
cutters. Then the patterns are laid over 
a female mold (also made of laminated 
Fiberglas) and sprayed with polyester 
resin (made by American Cyanamid 
Co.). Four to 15 layers of mat are used, 
depending on the amount of strength 
needed. 

What happens then is simply this: 
A catalyst is added to the resin before 
spraying. The catalyst causes heat. 

is starts hardening the resin, and the 
structure stiffens. te the deck struc- 
ture can be lifted with a crane and 
placed over the hull structure (built the 
same way). The two are “glued” to- 
gether with additional resin. The hull- 
and-deck unit is then allowed to harden 
at room temperature. Next, it is baked 
for several hours at 200F. After this 
oven cure, the “flash” or excess at the 
joint is trimmed off, and the boat is 


‘ready for fitting out. 


D.C. GETS GARBAGE CENTER 


A centralized refuse center, complete 
with odor- and dust-control equip- 
ment, is simplifying the street-sweep- 
ings and garbage-ash collection problem 
in Washington, D. C. The new setup, 
costing just short of $1-million, is lo- 
cated in the city. 

Because of the central location, all 
collection trucks converge on the plant. 
Refuse is handled by railroad gondola 
cars, and by trailer trucks. There’s park- 
ing and loading space for eight cars 
and four trailer trucks. At the present 
time, the central station is handling 
refuse from 200 collecting trucks per 
day. 

Inside, the plant has an gee 
system that can handle over 85,00 
cfm. Air is first passed through cyclones 
to cut down ae content. Then it 


moves through spun-glass filters, and 
then through activated carbon canisters. - 
The canisters—3,430 of them—absorb 
odors. The carbon can be reactivated 
when needed. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Titanium sheet will be made by Sharon 
Steel Corp. Sharon has completed suc- 
cessful tests in its rolling mills, will 
make limited quantities of titanium 
sheet stock available to “certain poten- 
tial users.” 

” 
Electro-luminescence is Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products’ name for a new system 
of producing light. Material glows 
when it is placed in a fluctuating elec- 
tric field, needs no sealed glass envelope. 
The voltage of the field and its rate 
of fluctuation determine light intensity. 


a 
Test methods for wax polishes will be 
standardized by American Society for 
Testing Materials, in cooperation with 
producer-consumer groups. Water- 
emulsion type waxes are slated for first 
consideration, followed by products for 
metals and woods. 


s 
A lard-rendering development of Pavia 
Process, Inc., 700 Tenth St., Washing- 
ton, D. C., cuts processing time from 
seven hours to 15 minutes. 

e 
Gas turbine output on a large scale is 
in the works at General Electric’s 
Schenectady plant. Units are slated for 
power utilities, pipeline pumping sta- 
tions, and railroads. 


e 
Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology, 
Vol. 4 and 5, ate available from Inter- 
science Encyclopedia, Inc., 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. Vol. 4 covers 
“cineole” to “dextrose,” Vol. 5 “dim” 
to “explosions.”* Subsequent volumes 
of the series are on the way. 
e 
Gary, Ind., is no longer a one-way in- 
dustry town. Budd Co. has opened its 
7-million auto-parts plant in the city, 
which is a predominant steel producer. 
e 


GM's Allison-Bedford foundry, which 
turns out castings for the Buick dyna- 
flow torque converter, was made a sep- 
arate GM division. 

2 
A handbook on aerosols has been pub- 
lished by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, 25¢). The book is an 
offspring of AEC’s program for control 
of radioactive wastes. 

e 
Air pollution is in for more research 
at Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, under 
a program sponsored by American Iron 
& Steel Institute. Mellon scientists 
will use data and equipment belonging 
to steel companies. The first project 
is the development of standard, prac- 
tical tests for measuring gas and dusts 
from steel furnaces. 
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this corrugated “safety” box 


Promotes careful handling. ..identifies contents 
...Simplifies transportation, storage, installation... 
speeds up order filling. Strongly printed in vivid red and 
blue on buff-colored, linen-finish corrugated board, its 
message of caution is unmistakable—yet the design 
reflects product quality. For better package action 
—increased protection, improved appearance, 

more “sell” and lowered costs, consult 

Hinde & Dauch, Executive Offices, 

5003 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Send for Booklet “Pack to Attract,” @ Valvable Portfolio of Suc- 
cessful Merchandising Ideas from the H & D Package Laboratory. 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES I: Beltimere * Buifete 
City, Kan, * Lenew, N.C. * Richmond, Ve. * 
. . 











3 


With any typewriter 
you can stencil 
an address in an 


Elliot 


Address Card 


"A 


Then file it like an 
index card | 


Slide a trayfull 


of these Elliott Address Cards 
ito the hoppers of any Elliott 
addressing machine, and as 
each address card is pushed 
into printing position it will 
print a perfect imitation of a 
typewriter address. 


One of the addresses shown 
is an actual typewritten ad- 
dress and the other address 
was printed by an Elliott 
Address Card. Can you tell 
them apart? 





The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 








The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mase. 











The $45 Elliott Addresserette prints 
20 different addresses per minute. 
The $215 automatic addresser prints 
125 different addresses per minute. 
The $245 model both prints and ad- 
dresses and there are $2 other models 
which will perform any conceivable 
addressing problem. 
Uf you now use other than Elliott addressing 
equipment, the cost of a change to Elliett 
mipment will probably pay for itself in less 
than three years. 


e ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


Dept. N, 151 Albeny Street, Combridge 39, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINES SINCE 1899 





NEW PRODUCTS 


PITNEY-BOWES of Stamford, Conn., 
says this $460 electric machine can fold up 
to 19,000 sheets of paper per hour. With 
a flick of the radio-type dials, you set the 


folder to any one of eight folds. It handles 
paper weights from 16 to 24 substance 
and sizes from 3 in. by 34 in. to 11 in. 
by 24 in. P-B claims anyone can run it. 





’ 
Glasses Won't Fog 

Coating goggles or glasses to eliminate 
fog and steam is old stuff. But Wilkins 
Co., Inc., has an invisible liquid for 
optical surfaces that’s supposed to be a 
lot more effective than earlier treat- 
ments. 

Developed by Evans Research & 
Development Corp. for Wilkins, Fog- 
Free is a liquid containing silicone. 

To apply, you clean the glass with 
tissue, spray Fog-Free over the surface, 
and solish. Wilkins says the fluid 
resists fog or steam formation for many 
hours. Since it’s invisible, Fog-Free 
isn’t supposed to impair vision. 

One test Wilkins made involved 
workers in an ice-cream plant where 
the men alternate between humid sum- 
mer heat and freezing temperatures. 
According to Wilkins, glasses and 
goggles treated once with Fog-Free were 
clear during a whole day. 

e Source: Wilkins Co., Inc., Cortland 
21, N. Y. Cost: $1.50 for 6-0z. bottle. 


Personalized Checks 


CheckMaster Systems, Inc., has a 
machine, called HandiPrinter, that 
prints the depositor’s name on_ his 
checks right in the bank. It’s supposed 
to print 25 checks in less than a minute. 

When a depositor wants his checks 

etsonalized, the machine operator sets 
ris name—and address, if desired—in 


type, then places individual checks or 
a checkbook below the type stamper. 
Ihe operator uses a push-pull hand lever 
for printing, flips the zor over by 
hand. CheckMaster says the stamped 
checks look professionally printed. 

A special tube stores the set type so 
that once locked in place, the type can 
be used throughout the life of the ac- 
count. 

HandiPrinter works only with Check- 
Master checks that have a space for 
names and addresses. It’s supplied to 
any bank buying a minimum of 25,000 
checks per year ($275). HandiPrinter 
is aimed at depositors who use only 
three or four checkbooks yearly. 

e Source: CheckMaster Systems, Inc., 
270 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. 


Plastic Pipe Fittings 

Acids in chemical plants eat up 
equipment. To cut down corrosion, 
General Ceramics & Steatite Corp. has 
adapted modified phenolic ‘resins to the 
making of valves, pumps, pipe fittings, 
and cast vesseis. 

Developed and produced by Pennsyl- 
vania Salt. Mfg. Co., this Kemplas 
material is supposed to resist all except 
highly oxidizing acids. GC&S says Kem- 
plas is eat strong, and stable 
up ‘to 370F. 

One Kemplas test involved a process 
using impure, 60% hydrofluoric acid 
at elevated temperatures. Available 
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DEPENDABLE CONST UCTION ... Plus 
NIM HUTDOWNS 
ls easy to select the proper electric motor for 
your job from Century’s complete line —from 1/6 to 
400 horsepower. A wide range of types and kinds are available 
to satisfy all popular requirements. They are carefully designed, 
built and tested to assure maximum performance throughout their long life. 


PROPER SELECTION MINIMIZE 


Here are examples of Century's line of INTEGRAL HORSEPOWER motors. 


Polyphase 
TYPE SC—Open Drip proof General 
Purpose Motor. Meets the needs of 
most installations where operating con- 
ditions are relatively clean and dry. 


TYPE $C—Splash proof. Supplies 
protection where plants must be 
washed down. Keeps out all falling 
or splashing liquids—rain, snow, 
sleet, etc. : 


TYPE SC—Totally Enclosed Fan 
Cooled. Protects against dusts, mist, 
oil, fog. Inner frame protects vital 
parts of the motor, seals out harm- 
ful matter. 


TYPE SC—Explosion proof. Protects 
life and property in atmospheres 
charged with explosive dusts or gases. 


TYPE SR—Wound Rotor. Open Con- 
struction. Ideal for applications re- 
quiring low starting current with high 
starting torque, reversing or adjust- 
able speed. 


TYPE SR—Wound Rotor Splash 
proof. Same electrical characteristics 
as motor shown above. In addition, 
gives adequate protection against 


TYPE RS—Splash proof. Same ad- 
vantages as open construction, plus 
protection against splashing ond 
falling liquids. 


TYPE CSH—Capacitor Start Induc- 
tion, Single Phase Motor. Suitable 
when high starting torque with nor. 
mal starting current is satisfactory. 


TYPE CSH—Splash proof. Same 
advantages as motor shown above, 
plus protection against falling and 
splashing liquids. 


Direct Current 
TYPE DN—Direct Current Motors. 
Suitable for use where direct current 
is available, or its use desirable. 


TYPE DN—Direct Current, Splash 
proof. 


TYPE SY—Synchronous. Suitable 
for continuous operation at a uniform 
load for power factor correction. 


I. addition to acomplete line of integral horsepower mo- 

tors, Century offers fractional horsepower motors, gear 

motors, generators, AC and DC motor generator sets. 

€ ance, specify Century motors for all your 
electric power requirements. 

CENTURY ELECTRIC en 1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri - Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


falling and splashing liquids. 


@®eeeeeeseeeseeeestesepeeweeeeeseeeeeeseeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeee 


Single Phase 
TYPE RS—Repulsion Start Induction, 
Open Construction, Single Phase Brush 
Lifting Motor. Combines high starting 
torque with low starting current. ‘ 


For a long life of satisfactory perform- 





SENDING A BOY TO DO A MAN’S WORK? 
.-- OR A MAN WHERE A BOY WOULD DO? 


When your shipping containers are inadequate, you're 
inviting damage to your product in transit. 

And when containers are much stronger and heavier than 
required, you're paying excessive costs for packing, 

handling and transportation. Somewhere betweeen the boy and 
the man is the right container to give your product full protection 
while allowing maximum economy and efficiency in handling, 
storage and shipping. That’s where Fort Wayne can help you. 
Through 42 straight years Fort Wayne has concentrated on 
producing the right containers for the shippers of America... 
right as to weight, strength, shape and performance 

no matter what the product. Fort Wayne knows shipping 
problems—yowr problems. And Fort Wayne knows the 

answers. Call your nearest Fort Wayne office now. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


Jot Miaunxe 
Wage PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 





Plante: Sales Offices: 
Rochester, New York na 
Chicago, Illinois etroit, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania rr ig Mich. 
Hartford City, Indiana Albany, N.Y. 
’ Binghamrton,N_Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Mik: Fayetteville, N.Y. 
Vincennes, Indiana Jamestown, N.Y. 
NewYork, N_Y. 
? Rochester, N.Y. 
é Cincinnati, Ohio Newark, Ohio Washington, Ind. 
Southern Paperboard Cleveland, Ohio —_ Hartford City, Ind. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Corporation Dayton, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. York, Penna. 
Port Wentworth, Georgia Lima, Ohio Muncie, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. 








commercial equipment—towers, pum 
and miscellaneous fittings failed ear 
GC&S says that the same equipment, 
pe se with Kemplas, showed no trace 
corrosive attack after two years. 
GC&S either cold casts the resins or 
laminates them with glass cloth for 
molding into desired shapes. Cold-cast 
resin is better for strong, dense castings, 
such as pump volutes and impellers, 
where tensile strength is unimportant. 
Laminated resin is used for equipment 
pe tensile and impact strength. 
© Source: General Ceramics & Steatite 
Corp., Keasby, N. J. 


Button-Sized Hearing Aid 


In designing a hearing aid, you try 


.to reduce receiver size and sharpen 


sound reproduction. Audivox, Inc., 
successor to Western Electric Hearing. 
Aid Division, has a high-fidelity _re- 
ceiver about the size of a button on 
a man’s shirt that reproduces the high 
frequencies and overtones. This new 
model, called Super 67, is based on 
Bell Tclephone Laboratory designs. 

It reproduces frequencies up to 7,000 
cycles per second. (Network radio- 
telephone circuits handle 5,000 cycles.) 

Super 67 has a three-way tone control 
—for high, low, and full-range frequen- 
cies. Switching to high or low elimi- 
nates different types of background 
noise so that you can “focus” on normal 
conversation. On full-range, you hear 
most of what goes on in an orchestra. 

Maximum receiver output for the 
various models varies between 119 and 
136 decibels (130 decibels is where 
noise starts hurting). 

Audivox says Super 67 costs less than 
1¢ an hour to operate. Connecting the 
receiver and tiny batteries is a clear 
plastic cord that helps keep the hearing 
aid inconspicuous. 

e Source: Audivox, Inc., 259 W. 14th 
St, NAY, 
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STEP AHEAD WEPH BURROUGHS 
INTO THE AGE OF VIEICROFILM 


Step ahead into the age where documents can be recorded 
with photographic accuracy in a fraction of a second... 
for a fraction of a cent. 


Step ahead into the age where a five-foot stack of paper 
records can be swiftly compressed into a 1 x 4-inch pack 
of film ... where the problems of record storage are 
reduced by 992%. 


That is the new age of microfilm—an age in which busi- 
ness methods again advance with Burroughs. 


Burroughs brings you efficient microfilm equipment, 
built to precision standards by Bell & Howell, a recog- 
nized leader in fine photographic equipment. This 
modern equipment is ready to simplify, and to lower the 
cost of, the record keeping of your business... to substi- 
tute tiny rolls of film for rows of bulky filing cabinets. 


If there are records in your business, there’s a place in 
your business for the speed, economy and efficiency of 
Burroughs microfilm. Call your Burroughs office for a 
demonstration of this new tool for business today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


The recorder photographs up to 
400 chech-size documents a minute 
with automatic feed .. . permits 
8mm. or 16mm. photography on 
16mm. film. Photographs one side 
o documents, or both sides simul- 
taneously, with highest clarity. 


Bell c Howell || Burroughs 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


The reader is a marvel of sim- 
plicity for showing clear, read- 
able images—enlarged to actual 
size of original document, or, in 
some cases, larger. Facsimiles can 
easily be made in a few minutes. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 





» 


Sketch of two units of the new 
School House Lane Apartments, Philadelphia 
Arthur F, Deam, Architect 


A SIGN 
OF CONFIDENCE 





In spite of ever-changing streets and skylines, some 
things retain their identity—and meaning—throughout 
the years. 

Typical of these is the familiar blue and white sign of 





the Turner Construction Company—which, since 1902, 
has been synonymous with high standards of construc- 


tion work. 


TURNER 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1902 


BOSTON CBICAGO NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





pegs gas efficiency is claimed with 
an 1,800-watt bulb, made 7 Westing- 
house Lamp Division, loomfield, 
Ne pit es a grid that collects black 
tungsten deposits. 
6 
Using Spray-Kleen, you remove cloth 
stains quickly without leaving a ring, 
according to the producer, Bostwic 
Laboratories, Inc., Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
e 


= electric ice cream freezer that makes 
“country-style” quart fits in the freeze 

seananiaeneel of 15 3 refrigerator. It’s 

made Louisville Electric Mfg. Co., 

3030 Magazine St., Louisville, Ky 

e 


A hand drilling tool, made by Smith 

Engineering & Tool Co., 191 Bay Ave., 

Glen Ridge, N. J., works like a screw- 

driver, makes holes in glass, plastics, 

and ceramics, comes in 4- to 1-in. sizes. 
© 


An adaptor flange, now available for 
gasoline motors, is produced by Power 
Products Corp., Grafton, Wis. It al- 
lows use of either gasoline or clectric 
power on motored tools. 


Bug Slayer Needs a Mask 


Parathion dust is effective against insects, 
but also against farm workers. That’s why 
this man is wearing a Farm-Spray Respira- 
tor, made by Mine Safety Appliances Co., 

Pittsburgh. He’s mixing parathion dust with 
water for apple tree spraying. Chemical 
cartridges in the respirator remove organic 
vapors; filters screen out dust. MSA says 
the respirator is lightweight and comfort- 
able. But it’s good only for outdoor use 
where insecticides are less concentrated. 
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SHARPEN 
YOUR 
BRUSH- § 


if you want to cut 
painting costs 


The usual method of trimming down the 
pencil and figuring costs on a price tag basis doesn’t 
work with paint. No sir! never!! Because price per gallon 
is far removed from the actual over-all cost of a painting 
job on the wall. 

Let us give you a clear, concrete example:— 

Take a five-gallon can of Barreled Sunlight and com- 
pare it with a five-gallon can of any other paint. We'll 
admit the Barreled Sunlight will cost a few pennies more. 
But ... and it’s a very big “but”... the five 
gallons of Barreled Sunlight, when thinned, 
will give you six gallons of good rugged paint 
ready for the brush which is far more than 
five gallons of any other paint will give you. 

Meaning, you buy less Barreled Sunlight. 

Moreover, Barreled Sunlight will give 
you more yardage and will cover better, 
brighter and cleaner...even with one 
coat. And, of most importance, the extreme 
ease with which Barreled Sunlight can be 
applied to a wall is a great factor in cutting 
down labor charges which represents 80% 


of the total cost of any painting job. 

Compare. Not by price tag, but by brush! After all, 
paint was made for the brush. Compare results with a few 
test gallons on the wall and you'll see that famous 
Barreled Sunlight is the best paint you can use to cut ovete 


ali painting costs. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
2-1 Dudley St., Providence, Rt, 


Barreled Sunlight 
Fringes 


in whitest white er deen, dear, pleasing colors, 
there's @ Berreted Sunlight Paint fer every job 








for tougher, lighter goudolae 


Yotoy steel plays an important par? in 
the Union Pacific Railroad’s 1950 car renovation 
program. Approximately 500 rusty, road-worn 
gondolas already have been given new life and 
restored to useful service. All drop doors, which 
are subjected to severe abrasion and corrosion, 
are fabricated from Yoloy steel plates. 

Yoloy is Youngstown's high tensile low-alloy 
nickel-copper steel. It has demonstrated a remark- 
able ability to resist corrosion, abrasion, vibration 
and shock, even at extreme low temperatures. It 
also saves weight, due to its extra toughness and 
strength, welds readily and fabricates easily. It 
has proved itself in 15 years of service in railroad 
passenger coaches, box cars, gondolas and other 
heavy duty equipment. 

If you are not yet familiar with Yoloy, ask,us for 
further information. Our District Sales Office near- 
est you is ready to serve you promptly. 


Photographs by courtesy of the Omaha 


shops of the Union Pacific 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


ATP W 


Railroad. 





AUTOS 





Gray Market Wins 


Norfolk auto dealers lose 
out in attempt to legislate away 
competition from used-car lots— 
after hot battle in court. 


A couple of months ago, new-car 
dealers in Norfolk, Va., decided to do 


something about the competition they 


were getting from their brethren on the 
used-car lots. They dreamed up a law 
which would deny used-car dealers 
without franchises the right to sell new 
cars in Virginia. The law drew its first 
breath on faly 1. 

But it was destined to die in the 

cradle; Judge Clyde H. Jacob of the 
Norfolk circuit court has declared it 
unconstitutional. In the interim, citi- 
zens of Norfolk got a view of the entire 
automobile retailing business turned 
inside-out. 
e The Old Days—Under the old law— 
now reestablished—a car became “used” 
the moment a title was issued for it in 
the name of anyone beside the manu- 
facturer or one of the manufacturer's 
franchised dealers. In those days, it 
was the practice of used-car dealers in 
Norfolk to buy up surplus new cars 
from small-town franchised dealers; 
they sometimes have more cars dumped 
on them than their territory can absorb 
(BW —Jun.17°50,p31). 

The franchised dealer did not get 
full list price in these deals, but he 
usually got enough profit to take care 
of his operating expenses; and anyway, 
he was glad of the chance to get md 
of surplus merchandise without losing 
his shirt. The used-car dealer would 
then drive the car—now officially ‘‘used” 
—back to his lot in the city, mark up 
the price, and sell it at a substantial 
profit. That way, everybody was happy 
—except the big new-car men. 

The big dealers had a two-barbed 
thorn in their side: Not only did this 
situation create competition in new 
cars; but when supply was short and 
demand high it enabled the used-car 
men to sell new cars at huge prices, 
while the franchised dealers were sup- 

sed to be governed by their manu- 
acturers’ list-price ceilings. Finally, the 
new-car men decided that the time had 
come to do something about it. They 
pushed the new law through. 

e@ Things Get Hot—The law forbade 
nonfranchised dealers to sell new cars; 
and it defined a “new car” as one that 
had been titled less than 30 days or 
driven under 500 miles. This threw 
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Hniportant Dros. 
4 a 


“We have found that the easiest and quickest way to line up good 
customers is to keep our catalogs in the hands of important prospects 
at all times, For this job, we rely on Sweet's Catalog Service. 

“The 55,000 catalogs that Sweet’s produces and distributes for us 
stay where they are sent. We have no other catalogs than these, and 
practically all of our orders originate from this source. Moreover, our 
sales volume continues to grow at a very satisfactory rate. 

“People who are looking for construction castings can find our 
catalog in Sweet’s File in a matter of minutes and see right away 
what we offer them. Resulting inquiries come, almost always, from 
prospects who are ready to buy. 

“One of the best features of Sweet’s Service is its reasonable cost. 
We recommend it highly to any firm whose products are bought in 
the industrial or construction fields.” 


Rosert E. Moore, President 
FLOCKHART FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Sweet’s handles more catalogs than any other organization—in 1950, over 
thirty-five million copies for 1,148 manufacturers. When your catalog is 
distributed by Sweet’s, it is delivered to prospects of top-rank buying power 
in the markets of interest to you. Furthermore, your catalog remains in the 
office of each recipient, instantly accessible at all times. This is accomplished - 
by distributing it in a bound, indexed collection (file) of manufacturers’ 
eatalogs. According to thousands of users of these files, this is the most 
effective method of getting catalogs used by prospects. 


GETS THE RIGHT INFORMATION ... 70 THE RIGHT PEOPLE... AT THE BIGHT TIME 
—— ———a 











PICK THE FANS 


SO MANY BIG BUILDINGS 


Ventilating Telephone Building 


The roof installation of “Buffalo” Fans shown above is efficiently 
exhausting stale air from the new 13-story building of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Building, Los Angeles. In thousands of the coun- 
try’s largest ventilating and air conditioning jobs, “Buffalo” is the 
choice. 


One User of “Buffalo” Fans Says 


“We use your blowers in our plant for dust collecting, ventilating 
and material handling from our grinders. We find them very eco- 
nomical and highly satisfactory.” 


This user (name on request) is just one of many who take time to 
report to us the good performance of their “Buffalo” fans and air 
conditioning units. 


Let Us Solve YOUR Air Problems! 


The “Buffalo” organization offers you a complete line of job-proven 
fans and air conditioning units—plus seventy-two years of “air know- 
how”—to assure you complete satisfaction in any air handling appli- 
cation. Write us about your air problem! 


- First For 


Fans 


COMPARY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





a monkey wrench into the old lucrative 

ractice of le surplus new cars 

small-town dealers and reselling 
them as new. 

All summer, things were hot. Used- 
car dealers shouted, “Unconstitutional!” 
and proceeded to defy the law right and 
left. New-car proponents got mad. 
Everyone else got confused. City Motor 
Co. was dragged into court for selling 
a car it had bought new on June 29, 
the day before the law was_ passed. 
Midtown Motor Co. was accused of 
tampering with speedometer readings. 
Lawyers on both sides argued back and 
forth in the courts. Everybody was 
screaming bloody murder. 
© Test Case—It all came to a head when 
A. Diggs Hewitt, president of Centre 
Motor Co. (a used-car outfit), applied 
to C. F. Joyner, Jr., Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles, for a license to sell 
new cars. His request was intended as 
a test of the new law’s legality. He was 
turned down, of course, and forthwith 
appealed to the Norfolk circuit court. 

Tewitt and his attorneys argued that 
the law denied him a lawful means of 
earning a living. They claimed that 
since the car business does not affect 
the public’s “health, safety, or morals,” 
the state was violating its own consti- 


‘ tution in applying police powers, as 


well as violating the 14th Amendment 
of the U.S. Constitution. 

Attorneys for the commissioner of 
the (new-dominated) Automotive 
Trade Assn. replied that the law had 
been passed to protect the public from 
having to pay above list price for new 
cars. Edward L. Breeden, Jr.. ATA 
attorney, asked Hewitt if the practice of 
competing with the public in buying 
up surplus new cars was not “gray 
marketing.” Replied Hewitt, “I do not 
consider any form of free enterprise as 
gray marketing.” He added that the 
phrase had been coined by new-car men 
who were rankled by the competition. 
e High Command—When Hewitt’s at- 
torneys took over, they scored a telling 
blow. The only witness for the com- 
missioner’s side was John FE. Raine, 
general manager of ATA. Raine stated 
that it had or ATA, composed of 
both new- and used-car dealers, that 
had put the law through—not a coalition 
of new-car men. When the attorneys 
i Raine on the stand, however, they 
ound that new-car men in the associ- 
ation are “active” members and used- 
car men “‘associate” members. Associate 
members, Raine explained, have no 
vote. When the association decided to 
ask the Virginia General Assembly to 
make the new law, Raine said no vote 
was taken at all; the decision was made 
by the board of directors—21 new-car 
dealers. 

Breeden, ATA attorney, argued that 
the law prevented used-car dealers from 
duping the public by turning back 

i 
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Engineers at TOCCO and The Yoder Company pooled their know- 
how. Result!—induction welded tubing—a faster better method of 
tubing manufacture for all industry. Check these advantages. 


VY a production speed of 200’ permin. ¢ an extra strong weld—because it's 100% 
VY lowercost because of increased pro- uniform and continuous. 
duction and lower maintenance. Y no scaling of tubing. 


¥ a smooth, continuous weld—no /¢ controlled upset—either |.D. or O.D.—or in 
stitching. some cases none. 


Whether it’s welding, heat-treating, brazing, melting or heating for 
forging operations, it pays you to investigate TOCCO Induction 
Heating as a means to better products, faster and at lower cost. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY [f-~ ; 
) purceTin THE OHO CRAMESHAFT CO. 


Please send copy of“ TOCCO Induction 
Heating” 
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Yes, We Are Perfectionists... 


We believe that a job worth doing is worth doing 
well. And so it is the Taft-Peirce Inspection Department 
that our craftsman machinists and toolmakers have to 
satisfy. If their work will pass our own inspection, it 
will pass yours. 

Somehow we think that our customers appreciate 
that kind of service. They know that the jigs and fix- 
tures, the parts and machines, they buy from Taft-Peirce 
are ready to go to work when they get them. . . no 
fixing . . . no grooming. 

Write today for a copy of our 82 page booklet, 
“Take It To Taft-Peirce.” 


THE TAFT-PEIRCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE if TO TAFT-PEIRCE 





the wrinkles 
ing the result 
as new 


© Peace, for a While—Finally, Judge 
Jacob handed down his decision. The 
law was unconstitutional. It was “‘spe- 
cial legislation for a ial class of 
people who have franchises to sell new 
cars.” From now on, any dealer in 
Virginia can sell any car he legally 
obtains and advertise new cars as such. 


Largest Dynamometer ° 
Tests Brake Linings 


The steady increase in loads and 
speeds of all vehicles is a constant prob- 
lem for manufacturers of brake linings 
and clutch facings. To mect the needs 
of testing new and old materials, Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., installed a dyna- 
mometer in its Passaic (N. J.) plant. 

This nemo heavy-duty machine 
is the largest of its kind. It can test 
materials used in stopping all auto» 
motive vehicles, railroad trains, planes, 
and off-the-highway equipment. 

The dynamometer can simulate a 
rear axle brake of a truck grossing 60 
tons on three axles. Road speeds aoe 
creeping up to 200 mph. can be tested. 

On railroad brakes, tests can run up 
to a wheel load of 40,000 Ib., the equiv- 
alent of a standard 160-ton car. 


German Sports Car 


This four-seater convertible is Germany's 
latest entry in the low-price sports-car 
field. Typically European in its design, 
it is produced by the German Veritas Co. 
in cooperation with the famous French 
firm of Panhard & Levassor. Called the 
Dyna, it costs $1,900. Its two-cylinder 
engine gives it a top speed of 90 mph., and 
an average of 30 miles to a gallon of gas. 
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‘Now — Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Economy Prices! 


Four new fully-coated Levelcoat* papers with new fiber .. . 
new formula . . . now assure premium quality press performance 


and reproduction at the cost of ordinary paper 


SALES APPEAL IN LOGS? YOU'LL SEE 


ee 


IT WHEN THEY'RE MADE INTO NEW PREMIUM LEVELCOAT! 


Before choosing any printing paper—Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* 

Made with the addition of strong 
sulphate-cooked fibers. Perma- 
nence, foldahility, dimensional sta- 
bility make Hifect ideal for covers 
or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* 

For finest offset printing, Litho- 
fect provides a moisture-and- 
pick-resistant coating. Offers 
outstanding foldability. Renders 
colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* 


Whiter, smoother, folds even 
better than before. Trufect, for 
letterpress, offers faster ink set- 
ting time, greater press depend- 
ability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* 


An economy sheet for volume 
printing. Now Multifect has 
ed 





.EVER TRY DIGESTING WOOD? It’s done at Kimberly-Clark 


when “postage stamp” chips are charged into acid-filled, 35-foot-high 


digesters. 10 hours of precision “cooking” turns these specially selected 
wood chips into pulp of controlled consistency. Added to other 
ingredients, it’s part of the secret behind Levelcoat’s great new 
strength and resiliency. It’s the premium paper. 


PRINTERS PICK THE PAPER THAT'S PICK RESISTANT... 
because Levelcoat is known not only for exeeptional pick resistance, 
but for the many other essential qualities of a truly outstanding 
paper. And like the above pictured test for slack areas in the sheet, 
Levelcoat is checked 79 times from tree to press to assure the press 
performance and reproduction of higher-priced paper! 


Now you can make every impression a far better impression 
without an increase in printing cost! For standard-priced 
Levelcoat gives you the press performance and repro- 
duction of higher-priced paper! 

The secret is the new longer, stronger LongLac sulphate 
fiber — and Kimberly-Clark’s own newly-perfected clay 
coating formulation. You’ll see new whiteness and bright- 
ness, feel new smoothness, in all four Levelcoat papers. 
In make-ready, on large or small presses, you'll discover 
new economy and dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other paper, at any price, 
you'll agree there’s a striking new difference in the 
quality of printing achieved — with less waste — on new 
Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper requirements — for long runs 
or short runs, for advertising pieces, magazines or house 
organs — look to Levelcoat for printability at its best. Yours 
—at the cost of ordinary paper. 


“FACE POWDER” FOR LEVELCOAT'S “COMPLEXION.” As an 
aid in imparting the proper surface to all Levelcoat papers, only 
soft, white clays of face powder texture are used in the coating 
formulation. And now, a finer, more delicate balance of all coating 
ingredients gives new Levelcoat the smoothest, whitest printing sur- 
face in Kimberly-Clark history. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. Now you can buy with confidence, for 
Levelcoat is tested on actual printing jobs before it reaches the mar- 
ket. Reprints, available to you, tell far more convincingly than a 
thousand words, how your purchase of Levelvoat will perform. It’s 
proof before you buy that new Levelcoat gives you the printability 
of higher-priced paper. 





KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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FAO 


We get a real buy in our 
BATTERY-ELECTRIC Trucks 


*Just about a year ago, we decided something had to be done about 

"our tough material-handling problems. We called in a Sales Engineer 
of one of the electric truck manufacturers for advice, and it wasn’t 
long until we owned six new battery-electric trucks! 

“Then things happened! We were able to cut our freight-unload- 
ing time 75%. In one of our departments we now handle material 
six times faster than we used to, and our cost-per-ton for handling 
all over the plant has been slashed! And do you know, our efficiency 
increase resulted in a lowering of the unit-cost of our product! 

“Well, we could have done some of this with any industrial truck. 
But here’s what we discovered with a battery-electric system. 


re ~ “IT’S ECONOMICAL. Our eperating costs run around 10¢ per 
: Uy) heur per truck for everything—including repairs. 


yy + 
“IT’S DEPENDABLE. We have a very minimum of down-time with Nita = S 
iti 


ovr trucks, end they're going strong 16 hours a dey. 


Ld ny “IT'S SAFE. That electric truck-and-battery combination 
a ~™ minimizes « fire hazard, end keeps our insurance rates down. 


w 


“IT'S FUME-FREE, Our men don't have to worry about operating 
in clesed areas. Bettery-electric trucks doen't give off toxic 
fumes. Ne danger of product contamination. 
‘em “IT’S CLEAN. In our kind of business, cl 
~- and bettery-electric trucks are really clean! 


"IT'S A LONG-RANGE PROGRAM. Friend of mine told me his 
compeny hes trucks in use that they've hed for 22 years! And 
they're still good! 





“Say, maybe you'd better look into your material-handling situa- 
tion. I wouldn't be a bit surprised if you’d get the same satisfactory 
service and excellent results we did. Tell you what—write to The 
Electric Industrial Truck Association for their new ‘Handbook of 
Material Handling with Industrial Trucks.’ That'll give you plenty 
of information.” 


The Electric Industrial Truck Association 


3701-A NORTH BROAD STREET *¢ PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNSYLVANIA 
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BYPRODUCT OVENS produce 90% of 
all coke, but most of them are too old. 


Coke: Just Enough 


But if any more steel capacity 
is added, there won't be. And 
half of all ovens are ready for 
rebuilding. 


Sooner or later, U.S. steel makers 
are going to start having real trouble 
getting enough coke to make their 
steel. Right now—with all coke-making 
facilities operating full blast—they are 
getting just about enough to get by. 
And if steel ingot production is boosted 
more, they will be up against it. 

But even without any increases in 
steel production, coke supplies are go- 
ing to get tougher all the time. That’s 
because more than half of all byproduct 
coke ovens are more than 20 years old 
and probably will have to be shut down 
and rebuilt pretty soon. 

e Three-Way Squeeze—Actually, the 
squeeze on coke is even more involved 
than that. 

e As steel scrap gets scarcer, more 
metal has to come from blast furnaces, 
and that means more coke is needed. 

e The situation is also tied to the 
quality of the iron ore. ‘The lower the 
grade of ore, the more coke it takes 
to produce a given amount of iron. 

e¢ Good metallurgical coke is get- 
ting scarce, so lower grades are being 
used. But these lower grades produce 
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REPORTS + APPRAISALS + SURVEYS 
do STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING 


help Industry and Business 
meet changing conditions 


At the right are listed some of the major reports, appraisals 
and surveys in progress or recently completed by the Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation. Note the wide range of indus- 
tries and projects. Note that Stone & Webster is retained not only 
as consultants on industrial and public utility technical problems, 
but for informed counsel on problems of business policy. This is in 
addition to the Corporation’s well known activities as designers and 
constructors of all types of public utility and industrial projects. 


OTHER STONE & WEBSTER SERVICES: 
FINANCING, MANAGEMENT AND PROCESS ENGINEERING 


Clients of our Engineering Corporation have available within 
the Stone & Webster organization other important services. Our 
Securities Corporation offers comprehensive help on financing. Our 
Service Corporation offers practical advice on technical questions of 
business management and operation. E.B. Badger & Sons Company, 
also a corporate member of the Stone & Webster group, supplies 
process engineering “know how” for the design and construction 
of refineries, chemical, pharmaceutical and petro-chemical plants. 

Because all these services are offered by one organization, there 
is a saving of time and effort and often a more skillful job for clients 


who use them, 
* * * 


Whatever your engineering problem—large or small, imme- 


diate or remote—we shall be glad to talk it over with you. 
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Property important util- 
by pees terrane ae pee 


* 
Survey of the of facilities for 
major eastern ' 
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« 
Technical and P 
proposed new chemical plant. vee 


* 
* 
‘echnical and 
T es ~ a gtaag 


Report on changing in Peony 4 
large electric power system from 50 to 
60 cycles. ~ 
Report on property value for a steam- 
ship company. Fx 
Valuation of and report on property 
and business of large foreign utility 
purposes. 


y for fi 
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STONE & WEBSTER, incorporated Mi 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
E. B. BADGER & SONS COMPANY 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
90 BROAD STREET « NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 

















Furnishes Results 











we 


COVERAGE. This advertiser has 
used outdoor advertising for 75 
years to reach the right market. 
What they’ve done, you can do 
too—deliver a potent sales mes- 
sage to selected areas of a market, 
locally, regionally, or nationally 
via GOA. No other medium has 


1925 Silver Anniversary Year 1950 





such complete coverage every day 
of the year. General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., 515 South 
Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


leading cities 











Regardless of the heavy-duty materia! han- 
dling requirements of your plant. a Ger- 
linger Straddle Carrier or Gerlinger Lift 
Truck will exactly fit your requirements. 
Four sizes of carriers and six lift truck 
models are compietely described in our new 
catalogs. Drop us a note today for your 
copy! No obligation. of course. 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
DALLAS, OREGON 








a lower grade of coke, so you have to 
use more of it. 

To try to ease the pressure a bit, 
cross-shipping is being resorted to in 
a lot of areas; coke is being ship 
from ovens at Providence to blast fur- 
naces in Pittsburgh, from Texas to 
Chicago, and from Alabama to Cleve- 
land. It costs plenty to do it, but it 
pays off by keeping the furnaces going 
at top speed. 

The situation has grown so tight 
that the National Security Resources 
Board has begun a full-scale survey to 
find out what can be done to make sure 
that military production won't be tied 
up by short steel on account of short 
coke. 
© Byproduct or Beehive~Two kinds 
of coke ovens are now in use: (1) 
Chemical-recovery ovens which produce 
about 90° of all coke and also recover 
chemical byproducts from the coal, and 
(2) beehive ovens which produce only 
10%, of the coke ind no byproducts. 

The logical answer to the problem is 

simply to build more coke ovens. But 
it isn’t as easy as that, and besides it 
still wouldn’t solve the whole problem. 
You can build a single byproduct oven 
—they are generally built in batteries 
of 20 or more—for around $250,000. 
Beehive ovens cost less and last longer 
but you lose the value of the byprod- 
ucts, and most grades of coking coal 
aren’t good enough to be used in them, 
anyway. 
e Not Enough--But adding new capac- 
ity won't help too much. The problem 
is to rebuild about one-third of the 
existing ones. a their life, ovens 
are kept at constant heat ranging from 
600F to 2,700F. Once a byproduct 
oven battery begins pushing 20 years 
old, the rods and stays that hold the 
ovens together begin sagging and buck- 
ling from the heat. Then the size of 
the charge they can take starts falling 
off fast, because they lose their shape. 
So output begins dropping off. That’s 
the logical time to rebuild them—when 
they're around 20. 

Around half of all the byproduct 
ovens are at least 20 years ald, and 
better than one-third are older than 25. 
Normally, nearly every one of these 
would be shut down, stripped to the 
ground, and rebuilt very soon. But with 
current demand for coke, it would be 
almost impossible. It would mean that 
nearly half the total supply would be 
cut off. Of the total output of around 
8l-million tons this year, blast fur- 
naces. burn about 68-million — tons, 
foundries 3.2-million, other industrial 
users 6.3-million, and the remaining 
3.5-million: tons is consumed in home 
heating. 
eStart From Scratch—Rebuilding an 
oven is almost the same as building it 
from scratch—that’s just about what 
you do. Almost the only part of the 
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modern build: 


Calls for 


For colored concrete floors or sidewalks of real beauty 
and durability specify the use of Colorundum. For inte- 
riors or exteriors of hotels, banks, stores, hospitals, show 
rooms, service stations and factories you get bright, 
colorful surfaces with a wear-resistant topping of long 
life—at practically the average cost of ordinary concrete. 
Colors are red, brown, green, French grey and black. 


Colorundum is a dry powder, composed of coloring me- 
diums, fused aggregates, water-repellent and harden- 
ing elements, plus cementitious binders. Colorundum is 
used as a dust-coat which is floated and trowelled into 
the topping. The non-slip, dense surface makes it an 
ideal flooring on new concrete or when replacing old 
concrete floors or sidewalks. 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send complete data on COLORUNDUM. 


Ne ere FETED. 
COMPANY. 
AO 


cry. 








How to keep 


MORALE 


UP 


ond REPAIRS 
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Business has learned that keeping 
employees comfortable pays off in 
improved production . . . but in 
the average industrial plant during 
cold weather, this hasn't been easy. 
Floor slabs are generally bedded 
on the ground, and are always cold. 
Frequent opening of access doors 
means high heat loss and drafts. 
The problem remained unsolved un- 
til radiant heating came along. Hot 
water, circulated through coils of 
Byers Wrought Iron pipe embedded 
in the floor , now converts entire 
floor areas into a source of heat. 
Wrought iron with its bendability 
and weldability, its high heat emis- 
sion, its desirable thermal proper- 
ties, and its proved corrosion 
resistance provides the com- 
bination of qualities to make radiant 
heating durable and dependable. 


Wrought iron pipe tor Hadiant Heating 
being inetalled in one of the large 


plants of the Chase Bag Company. 


Installations have been made in all . 


types of structures. 

Radiant heating is only one of 
countless applications where 
corrosion costs you more 
than wrought iron. For a 
quick picture of how wrought / 
iron might serve you, ask for /| 
“The ABC's of Wrought 
Iron.” Write A. M. Byers Co., 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BYERS 
WROUGHT 
TON 





BEEHIVE OVENS account for 10% of coke output, but, while they cost less to build 
and last longer, they don’t recover any of the profitable coal byproducts. 


old one that you can salvage is the 
coal-handling equipment. Everything 
else down to the base is junked. 
Each battery of ovens has to be a 
custom job, because the specifications 
vary with the type and quality of coal. 
Lower-quality coals require special 
auxiliary equipment. 
e Blame Machines—Experts say that 
mechanized coal mining has had a lot 
to do with poor quality and , resulting 
increased costs of handling coal. They 
say that mining machinery picks up a 
lot more dirt and foreign matter than 
pick-and-shovel miners do, so as more 
mines switch to machines, chances are 
coal quality will drop still more. 
e Long-Term Answer—A full-scale _re- 
building program, experts say, offers the 
best answer to the coke problem. They 
figure that it should cover at the very 
least three-million tons of capacity a 
year every year from now on. But if 
plans for an additional five-million tons 
of steel ingot capacity go through, then 
enough ovens to turn out another two- 
million tons of coke will be needed. 
Last year, new coke-making capacity 
and rebuilding hit around three-million 
tons. A total of about 450 ovens were 
installed. This year, Weirton Stcel has 
61 in the works, Jones & Laughlin 59, 
Carnegie-Illinois 174, and Bethlehem 
and Inland are replacing many ovens. 


Big Steel’s Coal Needs 
Prompt New Mine Plan 


You can use oil and natural gas in- 
stead of coal for a lot of things, but 
one thing you still need coal for is 
stecl. That’s why U. S. Steel has begun 
another giant coal-mining program. 

The new program will be spread over 
a period of around 10 years and it will 
be concentrated in the Pittsburgh area. 
First part of the plan will be the open- 
ing 3 a brand-new mine on a 6,000- 
acre virgin tract on the west side of 


the Monongahela River near Freder- 
ickstown, Pa. Output will run around 
4,000 tons a day. H. C. Frick Coke 
Co.—Big Steel’s fuel division—is setting 
up the mine from scratch, installing 
latest mechanical mining and cleaning 


ee: 
e Million a Year—On a five-day week, 
annual output of the mine will hit 
one-million tons. But if other coal 
sources start giving out, schedules may 
be pushed up to a six-day week. Com- 
pany coal people figure that on the 
asis of 10,000 tons of coal to the acre, 
the mine could produce for 50 years on 
a six-day week. Coal will be hauled by 
water down the river to Carnegie-Illi- 
nois’ byproduct coke ovens at Clairton. 

Cost of opening a new mine today 
runs from $8 to $12 per annual ton 
of capacity. That means that, on the 
basis of one-million tons a year, this new 
mine will cost the corporation at least 
$8-million to put into operation. The 
mine is expected to begin producing 
by 1952. 

At the same time, the company is 

also rehabilitating the +4,000-ton-a-day 
Collier mine outside of Uniontown, 
Pa. The mine was abandoned 22 years 
ago in favor of mines from which the 
coal could be shipped to the mills by 
water. Big Steel plans to haul coal 
from the Collier by truck to bechive 
coke ovens in the vicinity. 
@No Shutdowns—Company mills in 
the Pittsburgh district consume about 
55,000 tons of coal a day, and as other 
mines in the neighborhood start peter- 
ing out, the company wants to be sure 
it won't have to shut down furnaces 
for lack of coal. 

Back in 1930, the company began 
its mine replacement program with the 
opening of the Robena mine in Greene 
County. Robena now turns out about 
one-third of all the coal U.S. Steel 
mines in the area. Chances are good 
that the company will soon begin set- 
ting up a second mine on the 80,000- 
acre Robena tract. 7 
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HERE’s NEws of an important merger. Darco Corporation, formerly an 
unconsolidated subsidiary, is now an integral part of Atlas Powder Company. 


Now, Darco can render even better service to the industries and businesses 
using Darco* activated carbons for the refining of cane, beet, and corn 
sugars... for the purification of chemical products, drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals, vegetable fats and oils, water supplies, textile chemicals, dry 
cleaning and electroplating solutions. 


Present Darco personnel and facilities—manufacturing, sales, and research 
are continued in the Darco Department. Darco plant expansion at Marshall, 
Texas is being pushed to earliest possible completion. With this added 
capacity—backed by Atlas Powder Company’s resources and extensive 
research, development, and engineering facilities—Darco Department is set 
to maintain its position as a leading manufacturer of activated carbons. 


For activated carbons, address: 
Darco Department, Atlas Powder Company 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers « Acids 








cma Activated Carbons « Hexahydric Alcohols « Surface Active Agents 
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Patapat ° 
fo fit 3 


Need a paper that’s strong when wet? 
Patapar Vegetable Parchment gives it to 
ou. Want a paper that resists grease? 
atapar is “9 answer. Want package 
sales appeal? A colorfully printed Pat- 
apar wrapper almost sings your message. 
Patapar is produced in 179 types. 
Each type is ‘‘custom-tailored’”’ to meet 
special needs. Types vary as to wet- 
strength, grease-proofness, opaqueness, 
moisture vapor resistance, pliability, 
thickness and many other qualities. 


BEST PAPER FOR HUNDREDS OF JOBS 


Patapar is wonderful for food wrappers, 
greeting cards, ham boiler liners, butter 
wrappers, milk and cream gaskets, putty 
wrappers, rubber mold liners, oleomar- 
garine wrappers, artists’ sketching pads, 
auto parts wraps and hundreds of other 
jobs. 
Let’s see if Patapar 
‘can help you. Write 
on your business let- 
terhead outlining 
our requirements. 
hen we can recom- 
mend the type of 
Patapar best suited 
for your purpose. 





Potapor Keymark, 
nationally vertised 
symbol! of 
wrapper protection 


to &4 Fal OF. 
HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Seles Offices: New York, Chicago 
ters fer Vegetable Parch t since 1885 


Mead: 
7 
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MARKETING 





Pick Your Customer 


There are lots of ways of doing it, and all of them are in 
use. But when goods are scarce, you have to have some policy on 
whom to sell to—or everyone gets mad at you. 


Whenever supply lags behind de- 
mand, allocations are sure to come into 
the picture. Allocations are the de- 
fensive strategy companics use to guard 
two fronts: customer goodwill; and the 
loyalty and goodwill of their own sales- 
men (particularly if the salesmen work 
on commission). 

Now, as in World War II, a lot of 
industries are allocating their goods once 
more. And, as then, there are three 
major ways of doing it: 

First-come-first-served. This isn’t 
really a system at all, but at least it’s a 
policy and provides some measure of 
protection. 

Order cutbacks. Some sellers, figur- 
ing that their customers are orderin 
way out of proportion, simply slice al 
orders by a certain amount—say in half. 

Historical basis. ‘This is the method 
used by the majority of firms, as it was 
in World War Il. They fill orders 
according to a customer’s sales record 
over a given period in the past. If 
he accounted for 1% of the com- 
pany’s sales in the base period, he gets 
1% of the company’s current output 
(with rejiggering to take care of special 
cases and changes in the market). 

This week, BUSINESS WEEK orre- 
spondents in key cities looked the allo- 
cations situation over, found that it 
shapes up like this: 


|. Basic Commodities 


e Stecl—-Companics are allocating on 
an historical basis (which automatically 
regular customers the lion’s share). 
New customers with war orders get 
steel—but not always in the full amount 
of their order. Orders are being watched 
carefully: Steel companies figure that 
heavy buying may be for current needs, 
but they also want to prevent hoarding. 
West Coast steel users are hard hit; 
Eastern mills, which supply all but 
45% of the West’s stecl, look after 
their nearby customers first. 
e Aluminum—Production is running 
ahead of last year, but demand is even 
higher (BW —Aug.26'50,p26). Primary 
roducers are allocating on an historical 
Eels Reynolds, for instance, bases its 
allocations on buying during the first 
six months of this year. War needs 
come first, though. 


e Nickel—The largest producer, Inter- 
national Nickel, has oa allocating 
since June 30. Its allocating is being 
done on an historical basis, plus screen- 
=< orders. 

e Tin and Zinc—The situation is tight, 
but not critical. Defense orders get 
priority, but there are no formal alloca- 
tions to date. 


Il. Industrial Products 


The picture in industrial products is 
a kaleidoscope. Some products are in 
fair supply, thus not on allocation. But 
allocations are spreading, and the sys- 
tems used vary widely. For instance: 
e Power—In motors, the situation is 
spotty. Wagner Electric hasn’t begun 
to allocate. But Briggs-Stratton Corp., 
maker of small air-cooled gas engines, 
has a heavy backlog spread over the 
next year and a half. New customers 
aren't being taken on if old customers 
can’t be supplied first. 

Jefferson Electric Co., maker of 
transformers and fuses, is doing a thor- 
ough-going job of allocating. ‘The com- 
pany’s base period for allocation is the 
year starting June 1, 1949: This elimi- 
nates a slack period in early ’49, allows 
for new customers who have come in 
subsequently. 

The company broke down its sales 
by lines, then broke lines down by ter- 
ritories. Territorial figures in turn were 
broken down by customers. Jefferson 
asked its customers to cut down on spe- 
cial items, has reduced by at least 50% 
the number of different items it makes. 
e Tractors—A tractor equipment firm is 
allocating on a cutback basis. “We're 
trying to show no favorites,” the com- 
pany says. If someone orders 10 
winches, he gets half. 

e Trucks—White Motor is distributing 
trucks on a date-of-order basis. A long- 
time customer who lands a big contract 
will be accommodated—but they have to 
ao their need for the trucks. White 

as asked customers to split big orders 
into smaller pieces, with success. 


Ill. Building Materials 


The squeeze is on in See oe 
terials. The continued housing boom 
accounts for that. Lumber, cement, 
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Southern Cotton 


Oil Company 


another Girdler Hydrogen Plant 


Works speak louder than words 
GAS PROCESSES DIVISION 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


Designers, Engineers and Constructors 


lowers processing costs 


R THE PROCESSING of fats and oils a reliable supply of pure 
hydrogen was needed by Southern Cotton Oil Company (subsidiary 
of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift). So, on the basis of first-hand experience, 
Southern Cotton Oil ordered its second Girdler HYGIRTOL* plant— 
the best way for producing high-purity hydrogen at the /owest cost. A third 
plant in Chicago has been contracted and a plant in Houston for the 
South Texas Cotton Oil Co. (another subsidiary of Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift) makes four Girdler hydrogen plants for this aggressive Company. 
Southern Cotton Oil has found its HYGIRTOL plants not only econom- 
ical, but simple to operate. Only one man per shift is required—opera- 
tion is continuous. For fuel and process material you can use natural gas, 
propane and butane — gases which are reasonable in cost, readily avail- 
able, easy to handle. 
If gas processing isa factor in your costs, let us help you economize. 
We design and build plants to produce, purify or use chemical proc- 
esses gases. Write now for complete information. 


*HYGIRTOL is a trade mark of The Girdler Corporation. 











STOP 


PROFIT LEAKS 


It takes just a minute to realize the 
hundreds—yes, thousands—of jobs in 
your business involving fastening 
steel or wood to concrete or steel. In 
the construction industry, for instance, 
installing partitions, electrical con- 
duit and fixtures, acoustical ceilings, 
and numerous other jobs are“‘naturals” 
for Drive-It. In general industry hang- 
ing shelving, signs and hundreds of 
similar jobs are being done with 
Drive-It every day, in jig time and at 
a big saving in time and cost. 

Yes Drive-It is the modern, time-sav- 


ing way to fasten. Drop us a line ¢o- 
day and get the whole amazing story. 


POWDER POWER TOOL Corp., 
0718 S.W. Woods St., Portland 1, Ore. 


THE DRIVE-IT 
FASTENING SYSTEM 


A smail powder charge 
> a stcel drive-pin 


SS faster, stronger, fasten- 
ing at lowest cost, 


The Drive-it'238' 
...for heavy fastening 


U.S, Pet. No. 1,.004,1177 2,400,878 other patent pending 


DON’T DRILL IT «++ DRIVE-&T! 
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‘psum, rock lath, roofing materials are 

ort in many areas. But the situation 
is spotty. Strikes at cement plants in 
scattered areas, plus freight-car short- 
ages, make it hard for some to get ce- 
ment. 

One Chicago firm is only accepting 
cement orders when they're accom- 
panied by sand and gravel orders. If 
a customer orders only cement, it means 
he’s bought sand and gravel from an- 
other ~ lier who couldn't furnish 
cement. Marquette Cement Co., a mid- 
western producer, says it has been get- 
ting requests from as far away as Cali- 
fornia, Florida, and other spots out of 
its normal shipping range. So it has 
adopted a strict policy of selling only 
within a 300-mile range. 


IV. Consumer Goods 


So far, appliances are the only ma- 
jor consumer items on allocation. Man- 
ufacturers generally allocate to their 
distributors on the basis of past per- 
formance, then leave it up to the dis- 
tributor to work out his allocations to 
dealers. 

Westinghouse is on allocation with 
all major appliances, including electric 
ranges, refrigerators, automatic wash- 
ers, dryers, and most small household 


appliances. Distributors have been al- 
locating on the basis of past perform- 
ance, plus close attention to orders. 
Where dealers aren’t financially able to 
accept their allocation or, in extreme 
cases, don’t want the complete alloca- 
tion, the surplus is shifted to another 
dealer. 

Thor put its distributors on alloca- 
tion for washers early in July, has ex- 
tended the allocation period to t. 
29. Allocations are based on the dis- 
tributor’s 1950 sales quota, his sales 
during the first six months of this year, 
and the factory’s production estimates 
for the allocation period. Allocation 
doesn’t affect Thor’s Gladiron, though 
it is backlogged heavily. On dryers, the 
company accepts orders but isn’t prom- 
ising shipping dates. 


V. Pitfalls 


Though the historical method of allo- 
cating is the favorite one, it has its share 
of pitfalls. A major one is that it com- 
pletely overlooks geographical shifts in 
the market. 

International Harvester’s experience 
highlights the difficulties that show up 
here. (I-H, though not on allocations 
now, had them through 1949.) In allo- 
cating agricultural equipment, the com- 














Why You Have Controls Over Instalment Buying 


Over at the far lefthand side of the chart, 
you will see the reason for the Federal 
Reserve Board's new credit controls (BW— 
Sep.9°50,p24). In July, all consumer credit 
bounced up another $600-million. 

As finally issued, the regulation required a 


(Monthly) 


gee 


third down and no more than 21 months 
to pay on automobiles, 15% down and 
18 months to pay on household appliances, 
10% and 18 months on fumriture, 15% 
down and 30 months to pay on residential 


repairs. 
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Ho,!5 | 
; My Discourteous 


! (end dlengerot _/ Driving 


in 10 easy lessons 














ERE are ten tested ways to be the life (or the 

death!) of the party at any intersection. The 
driving faults you see here are among the most 
common seen throughout the nation. 


Many a motorist, when he’s behind the wheel, 
fails to display the common courtesies he would 
never forget when he’s in his living room. Laws can- 
not regulate motoring manners, but self-restraint and 
courtesy while driving offer the best chance of re- 
ducing the staggering automobile accident toll. 


Remember ...a courteous driver is a careful 
driver! Protect yourself and others by safe driving. 

If you'd like copies of a poster containing these 
ten cartoons, just drop us a line on your business 
letterhead. 





For claim service in emergency, call Western Union 
by number and ask for Operator 25, who has the name 
and address of your nearest U.S. F.&G. Agent. 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 





Fidelity & Gaaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 





Fidelity Insurance Company ef Canada, Toronto 





CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 


4S YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 





“TURN-KEY PROJECT’—a plant designed and 
built from the ground up and turned over to the 
owners ready to operate...this describes the vinyl 
resin plant built for Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Tests were run in the owner’s pilot plant with both 
Firestone and Blaw-Knox engineers cooperating. 
Blaw-Knox developed the plans, constructed the 
complete plant, and turned it over to the owners 
ready for use. 

Chemical Plants Division is engaged constantly 
in designing and building “turn-key projects” in 
many industrial fields. 


pany had to keep a sharp eye on shifts 
that have saben see di the farm 
picture. 
Cotton Pickers—Take the rapid 
owth of cotton farming in California. 
f I-H should use as sole test its ship- 
ment of cotton pickers over the past 
decade, California cotton planters 
would be sadly shorted on equipment. 
And again, cotton pickers require differ- 
ent types of tractors from those used 
by truck farmers, for example. $o 
tractor allocations for California must 
also be made to jibe with current 
conditions. 
e Tires—The tire industry, too, shows 
how the historical basis must often be 
tempered. Many rubber companies dis- 
tribute tires through both independent 
dealers and their own stores. When 
forced to allocate, some companies pre- 
fer to favor the independent dealers as 
against their own stores. Reason: They 
would rather take a loss on their own 
operation in order to enable’ the inde- 
pendents to stay in business as future 
customers. 
© Squeeze Play—Then, of course, there’s 
always the question of human nature. 
When you have to start allocating, 
here’s the sort of thing that can 
happen: 

A big packaging company, with a 
heavy backlog of orders, shut the door 
on orders from new customers. But 
one of its eager salesmen developed a 
big new account on his own. When 
the sales manager turned thumbs down 
on the new order, the salesman man- 
aged to get the order squeezed yen 
anyway. He just bypassed the- sales 
manager, put the order through on his 
own authority. 


INFRA-RED rays speed binding of cob- 
bler’s glue, enable Helmut Fritzemeier of 
Munich to resole 12 pairs of shoes per hour. 
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Advertising budgets aren’t being cut 
back, says Printers’ Ink after a pray 
But some advertisers are shifting their 
campaigns to adjust to mobilization 
efforts. 


More TV ing: In Cincinnati, 
WCPO- now goes on the air at 
6 a.m.—which means that it tops the 
industry in hours of operation (141 
hours a week). To - up, WLW-TV 
now opens the day at 7:30 a.m. 

* 


Biggest Atlanta real estate deal in years 
involves purchase of four store build- 
ings, indiediag Franklin, Simon & 
Co.'s. The properties cost $3-million; 
buyer Weeb & Knapp of New York 
plans to develop the area. 
° 

Two major shoe chains will be consoli- 
dated through purchase of Adler Shoe 
Corp.'s capital stock by A. S. Beck Shoe 
Corp. A big expansion program is in 
the works. 


Sd 
Shipments of nylon hose by manufac- 
turers during July came to about 3.5- 
million dozen pairs—a million more 
than July, 1949. For the first seven 
months, reports the National Assn. of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, the total was 
27.2 million as against 23.3 million for 
the same period last year. 

6 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been chosen by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for its 
first special survey of retail price in- 
creases since the Korean war. BLS will 
survey other cities later to improve its 
consumer price index. 

a 
Big cold-storage warehouse for quick- 
frozen juices (capacity: 1,320 carloads) 
will be built near Plymouth, Fla., for 
$l-million. Central Florida Refrig- 
erated Warehouse will build it; Minute 
Maid has a 10-year lease on it. 


e 
Plastic laundry starch has captured 
41.2% of the New York City market, 
according to the American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn. But that’s not yet 
typical; dry and liquid starch still ac- 
counts for nearly 94% of the entire 
eastern market. 

@ 
United Wallpaper’s sales are down. For 
fiscal 1950, sales dropped to $8,242,519; 
last year, they were $16,052,592. 


e 
Motorola, Inc., which said it wouldn’t 
raise prices on TV and radio sets, 
changed its mind this week. TV prices 
were hiked $20 to $50; radio prices, 
$3 to $30. Reason: “substantial rises” 
in costs of materials and components. 
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“We've proved that it's 
good business to replace 
old sash with modern 


PC GLASS BLOCKS” 


| prea worn out, rotted or decayed 
sash has been replaced with modern 
PC Glass Blocks, executives in all kinds of 
plants have been rewarded with tangible 
operating benefits and actual money-sav- 
ings. And more often than not, they report 
that PC Glass Block installations have 
eventually paid for themselves through the 
economies they've made possible. 

Such performance is not surprising. For 
PC Glass Blocks have inherent features 
which effect definite economies and im- 
provements. For example, they rarely need 
repairs or replacements. They have more 
than twice the insulating value of ordinary 
single-glazed windows, thus recucing heat- 
ing and air-conditioning costs. They in- 
volve no periodic painting and puttying; 





extended over long periods. These 
photographs are “before and af- 
ter” proof of the effectiveness of 
PC Gloss Blocks in replacing old 
sash. Lawson Milk Company, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, Ohio. 


*T.M. Reg. applied for. 


climinate the expensive deaning of small, 
individual panes. What's more, they — 
the infiltration of dust and grit, dampen 
outside noises, cut out distracting views. 
And they admit y of diffused natural 
daylight over wide working areas, relieving ° 
eve-fatigue and inc g employee effi- 
ciency. This is especially true with the PC 
Functional Glass Blocks having the new, 
exclusive PC Soft-Lite* Edge Treatment. 

You'll find it to your advantage to learn 
what PC Glass Blocks can do in your build- 
ings. Why not consult with our specialists 
about a practical m of sash replace- 
ment? Meanwhile, fill in and return the 
coupon for further information, 
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LASS BLOCKS 


Ph 
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Distributed by Pirtsburgh Plate Giess Company; by W. ?. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coust, end by Hobbs Gloss Lid. in Cones 








How TQWPE ners inpustry 
SAVE TIME, CUT COSTS. ne 


WALLS. TAPE STRIPS OFF EASILY- 
SAVES TME- ASSURES GETTER PANT JOB. yy 





CAN HELP IN YOUR BUSINESS 


Whatever your business, chances are 
you'll find the facts, figures and pictures 
in this 12-page booklet will help you cut 
costs! Just drop a note—on your business 
letterhead, please—to Dept. 62 at the 
address below for your copy. 
PERMACEL offers a complete line of tapes 
-each one laboratory-developed, care- 
fully tested under toughest conditions for 
tensile strength, adhesion, stretch. 








INDUSTRIAL TAPES 
INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION e NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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RINGMASTER Craig Smith: “World 
Series is greatest advertising force on earth.” 


Gillette Play 


All over Boston last week, the faith- 
ful worried and waited for the outcome 
of another “crucial” Red Sox-Yankees 
series. But no matter who lost the 
pennant, one thing was sure: Gillette 
Safety Razor, of South Boston, won. 

Locked in Gillette’s safe, where 
$800,000 used to be, were the television 
rights to the biggest sports plum of the 
year—the World Series. To pick the 
plum, and to keep Chevrolet from it, 
Gillette had put out a cool $600,000 
more for the rights than it did last 
year (BW —Aug.26'50,p28). And all 
that, as the company said, was for the 
one Big Inning. 
© Message—Last week, Gillette decided 
it was time to tell some of its factory 
people what the one big inning meant 
to company sales. On the roof of 
Boston’s Hotel Bradford, the company 
pitched tent for what its promotion 
men called “the greatest show on 
earth.” Playing to an after-dinner 
audience of Gillette factory foremen 
and supervisors, Ringmaster Craig 
Smith, who doubles as company ad 
manager, cracked the whip over props, 
skits, and statistics. ‘““The World Series 
is the greatest advertising force on 
earth. At least 75% of all the radio 
homes tuned in to at least one game— 
an audience that would cqual the 
crowd at the ‘Yankee Stadium if it 
were sold out for every home date for 
more than 10 years.” 
© Purpose—Gillette’s show at the Brad- 
ford was actually just a repetition of the 
one it had staged for sales people early 
in June. The repeat performance for 
factory men added up to nothing more 
than a public relations move. 

But the timing was good. To the 
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SPORTSCASTER Bill Corum: “From fights to Series thrillers, THE CROWD, Gillette factory 
Cavalcade of Sports brings America the best in sports.” 


f 
‘ 


foremen and supervisors: 


“Good show, good food, good drink. Hooray for Gillette.” 


p Series TV—With Tears in Its Eyes? 


foreman in the Gillette plant, $975,000 
looked like a lot of money to throw in 
on just one advertising spree. (On top 
of the $800,000 for TV rights, Gillette 
and Mutual Broadcasting paid another 
$175,000 for Series radio rights.) Even 
if advertising pays, they wondered, does 
it pay enough to cover practically a 
$1-million bill? 

Gillette thinks it does, or at least 

this year hopes it does. And the $1- 
million, it admits is just a start. On top 
of it, come the costs of promotion, the 
time charges for heat and foreign 
radio stations, the salaries for an- 
nouncers (the company is bringing 
three sportscasters up from Latin 
America to relay the play-by-play back 
home). All told, out of an annual $5- 
million advertising budget, Gillette will 
spend about $).5-million on the Series 
alone. 
e No Choice?—In a way, it has to. As 
long ago as May, the company made up 
its mind that it would buy the World 
Series rights again. In June, for the 
first time in 20 years, it brought its 
entire sales force to the East to spell 
out plans for Series promotion. From 
July on, the advertising and promotion 
has been building. At meetings of 
wholesalers, Gillette sales brass threw 
out baseballs with the name of the 
wholesaler and his quota on it. If the 
man succeeded in topping his quota, 
the ball was good for a brace of Series 
tickets. 

In all, Gillette staged over 3,000 in- 
dividual promotions with wholesalers, 
chains, and local retailers. For its sales- 
men, it held regional dinners and in- 
vited the wives. At cach feminine 
place setting, it laid } Ib. of bacon. To 
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the wives, the bacon wrapper said: 
“Bring home the bacon. A word to the 
wives is sufficient. Your husband can 
win $150 in groceries by topping his 
Series quota.” 

e More Costs—On top of all the meet- 
ings and local tub-thumping, of course, 
came the advertising contracts, the 
work orders for window displays, stream- 
ers and counter cards, the plans for 
radio spot announcements. In July, 
wholesalers began building their stocks 
for their wht seasonal sales jump in 
Gillette razors and blades. (The com- 
pany ducks the question of how much 
its sales rise during the Series season, 
says only the increase is “very substan- 
tial.”) 

Thus Gillette had already made its 

commitment before it went into the 
Series bidding. It had to come out on 
top. And because it did and paid 
$800,000, many in the trade think the 
company will take a licking on the 
promotion this year. (It’s worth a note 
that last week Gillette turned down an 
opportunity to purchase the television 
ri hits to the Louis-Charles fight for 
$200,000, saying it considered the price 
inflationary.) 
e Bidding Did It—i.ast year, Gillette 
copped x7 Series television rights for 
$200,000. This year, with DuMont 
ie as spokesman for Chevrolet 
(though no one will admit Chevvy was 
involved), Gillette had to pay four times 
as much. True, the televised games will 
reach more cities than last year~42 
against 29. But no one feels the price 
jump was due to anything but com- 
petitive bidding. 

The tag on radio rights is no prob- 
lem—and won’t be until 1956. Under 


an agreement with the baseball com- 
missioner’s office, Gillette and Mutual 
have the rights sewed up for $175,000 
a year. The money for radio and TV 
rights goes into the players’ pension 
fund, though the players this year have 
shown they would i e to split up the 
TV swag among members of the pen- 
nant-winnirg clubs. 

Net Deal—The only concrete way 
Gillette can get back any of its $800,- 
000 is through a deal it worked out last 
week with the major TV nets. The 
exact terms of the deal aren’t being 
talked about—either by Gillette or the 
nets. But here’s what they boil down 
to: 

Under a 1 arrangement, which 
will allow ‘hoon of the games over 
NBC, CBS, and ABC, Gillette will get, 
directly or indirectly, $150,000-$80.. 
000 from each net. It’s possible this 
money will be handed directly to Gil- 
lette. But what is more likely is that 
the nets have guaranteed to use his 
$150,000 to pay the time charges of 
their affiliate stations. Gillette had al- 
ready said it intended to pay station 
time charges this year. Last year, when 
it didn’t, several key stations claimed 
they were being “blackjacked” into 
carrying the Series. 

What the deal amounts to then is 
tobably a bookkeeping transaction. 
nstead of the network actually hand- 
ing over the money to Gillette and 
having the company the time 
charges, the nets will take care of 
paying the charges themselves. 

@ Criticism—DuMont, which had a 
chance to go into the pool but turned 
it down, has already blasted the deal. 
“The DuMont Television Network,” 
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Ummmm ... Becon!—It's mighty wonderful 
stuff. It is, however, up in the higher brackets 
of fattiness. Which, explains why Rhinelan- 
der genuine greaseproof parchment (Bacon- 
Pak) makes a bacon package that is next to 
impossible to beat. 


Brown and serve... A new miracle bakery 
product has taken the country by storm. Hot 
rolls... just like home-made but with all the 
work done for you except the last seven min- 
utes in your own oven. Yes, Rhinelander 
Greaseproof protects this fine product; our 
Snow Drift glassine labels it. 


Stretched like a drumhead and sealed over 
the mouth of a bottle. (Imstant coffee, for ex- 
aniple). A litte disc of Rhinelander laminated 
glassine serves a very useful purpose. It saves 
you spills. It also assures you that no furtive 
person has pilfered part of the contents and 
contaminated the rest. 


Glassine ond Greoseproot — the functional 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 





one of its executives said, “believes it 
unsound for the networks to finance 
any advertiser's use of the nation’s 
entire television facilities to project 
that advertiser's message. It believes it 
unwise to take advantage of the pub- 
lic’s demand to see the World Series 
and . . . virtually to force stations to 
carry, at a penalty, the advertiser’s com- 
metcial messages.” 


Whether there’s a Ity or not, 
one thing is sure: No peal TV station 
is going to make money out of the 
Series. Under the terms of the Gillette- 
nets deal, local stations will get time 
rates for only one hour of the time they 
carry each game: And-that for only the 
first four games. If the Series goes 
beyond four, .the stations have to carry 
the games on the cuff. 


U.S. Moves to the Suburbs 


Cities are growing in size, but the suburbs are growing 
even faster. Rural areas are the losers. This means significant shifts 
in marketing patterns. 


Marketing men are now getting a 
full picture of one of the biggest dis- 
tribution developments of our time: 
the migration of farm folk to the city 
and of city folk to the suburbs. 

The trend has been dramatized since 
the end of the war by the mushroom- 
ing housing developments and apart- 
ments in outlying areas of the cities. 

But this tide of people on the move 
is broader and deeper than any of the 
surface indications suggest. Preliminary 
figures from this spring’s census of 
population are now bringing to light 
the actual size of the geographical shift. 
e Rush to Suburbia—Most significant, 
of course, is the rush to Suburbia. Early 
census figures on a dozen of our largest 
metropolises spell out graphically the 
details of this move. 

These dozen cities-New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Boston, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Washington, and 
Baltimore—still encompass within their 
metropolitan areas about the same pert- 
centage of the total U.S. population 
that they had 10 years ago wa the 
last census was taken. In 1940, they 
accounted for 27% of all the people 
in the country; in 1950, 28%. This 
means that these big cities have got 
their full share of the U.S. population 
increase of 19 million during the decade 
of 1940-50. 

But only 1.8 million of the 6.5-mil- 
lion population gain registered by the 
dozen metropolitan areas was in the 
central city of the area. The remain- 
ing 4.7-million new people went to the 
suburbs. 
© The 12 Biggest—In cach of the dozen 
largest metropolitan areas, you see the 

— of the central city dropping 
Pehind in its prewar share of the area’s 
population. ‘Washington shows the big- 
gest change. In 1940, the District of 
Columbia held 69% of the people in 
the Washington area; in 1950, the dis- 
trict’s proportion was only 55%. While 
the district population is now about 
20°% greater than in 1940, the Mary- 


‘1939 and 1948). 


land-Virginia suburbs have grown by 
more than 100% 

In the other ‘areas, the central iy 

grew beyond its 1940 size—but in cac 
one, the suburbs wound up with a 
bigger share of the total population of 
the area. For the 12 largest cities, 
lumped together, the population gain | 
during the 10 years is cas 9%, while | 
their suburbs are 33% larger than pre- 
war. 
e Marketing Shift—This has naturally 
brought about a comparable marketing 
shift from downtown shopping areas to 
the suburbs. Comparing business cen- 
sus figures with those for the population 
census, here’s what you get for the 12 
largest metropolitan areas: 

While these dozen areas’ share of 
total U.S. population increased from 
27% to 28% aie 1940 and 1950), 
their share of total U.S. retail ‘sales 
dropped from 35% to 32% (between 
The central cities 
themselves saw their share of the popu- _ 
lation drop froma 16% to 15%, their 
share of retail trade drop from 24% to 
20%. The areas outside the central 
cities, however, made a gain from 11% 
to 13% on the population side and 
from 11% to 12% on the retail side. 

Thus it was the areas outside the 
central cities that kept the metropoli- 
tan areas up there, both in population 
and in business volume. 

e Main Store vs. Branches—Of course, 
it didn’t take the census to make re- 
tailers aware of this trend. For some 
years now, retailers have been spotting 
branch stores throughout the nearby 
suburbs. 

On the other hand, you can’t read 
these statistics as spelling the doom of 
downtown shopping centers. A closer 
look at the figures will show that the 
downtown areas have not lost as much 
retail trade as the population shift to 
the suburbs would indicate. For ex- 
ample, while Washington’s share of 
the total population in its metropolitan 
area dropped 14 percentage points 
(from 69% to 55%), its share of retail 
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_ push-button multiplication 


in Keyboard 


Since more than half of all figuring done on 
calculators is multiplication, the calculator that 
will do your work easier and cheaper is the one 
with the SIMPLEST and FASTEST, POSITIVE mul- 
tiplication. That means MARCHANT... the 
only calculator with PUSH-BUTTON multipli- 
cation . . . on both the FIGUREMASTER, de- 
signed for heavy-volume production . . . and 
the new low-cost FIGUREMATIC, the only cal- 
culator in its price range with simultaneous 
automatic multiplication. ANYONE can oper- 
ate a MARCHANT with PUSH-BUTTON mulfti- 
plication. The MARCHANT MAN in your phone 
book is ready to prove this by a demonstration 
on your own work...call him today or mail 


the coupon. a . ee 
% By touch of 


Keys in 
Multiplier Row, 


Carriage-Shift ond 

Multiplication are 
AMERICA'S FIRST AUTOMATIC... 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY answer appears 

CAKLAND B, CALIFORNIA B-8 SIMULTANEOUSLY 


Please send me free literature about the new Marchant 
Calculators [[] Rental information [_] 





Name and Address: 








SAVINGS START 
Hil day on the 306 
WITH THE NEW WHITE 3000 


SO Reines 
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One of the White 3000's in the modern fleet operated over a wide 
area by Atlanta Paper Company. Apaco has used Whites for years. 


ENGINEERED for more usefulness and Jower delivery cost, the new 


White 3000 pays its way in performance right from the very start. 


Its exclusive, new features permit more deliveries . . . lower unit 

delivery cost. Drivers save time ... like its safety advantages 

and riding ease. Operators across the nation report 

maintenance savings of 20% and more because of 

instant front-end accessibility. Its greatly improved 

maneuverability and space it saves on the street 

make it ideal for today’s traffic delivery problems. 

Ask your White Representative to demonstrate 

its time- and cost-saving advantages in your own 

kind of delivery service. © 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY SUPER POWER 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 4008 


Builders of the complete line of White Super Power and Diesel Power Trucks 
and the White 3000 with the power-lift cab. 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST SAME TRUCKS 





trade dipped only 9 points (from 84% 
to 75%), 
° Span ies, Tne The same prods 
* im general have been going on in 
around cities of much smaller size. 
ing, Pa., for instance, had a slight 
lation decrease, while the metro- 
itan area showed a gain of about 
3,000. The York (Pa.) itan 
area expanded by approximately 24, 


000 
le, though the central city of 
Fork sscaoted for only 3,000 of 
this gain. i 
®@ Away From the Farms—On the op- 
posite side of the population balance 
sheet are the Pos i and a 
areas, As the farm boys and girls mov 
to the cities, the pereetien of the 
U.S, population living in the agricul- 


tural counties went down this way: 


1920, 30%; 1930, 246%; 1940, 
22.9%; 1950, 18%. 

By and large, the big source of farm- 
to-city mignn has been from (1) the 
South, where the Negroes moved off 
the land into both northern and south- 
em cities during the war, and (2) the 
grain belt of the Plains, where mechan- 
ization of production has reduced the 
need for manpower. While farm popu- 
lation was dropping as a percent of the 
U.S. total, farm output actually in- 
creased by approximately one third 
during the war years as a result of 
more scientific farming and consist- 
ently good weather. 

@ Farm Income—This, of course, is one 
feature that has cushioned the shock 
of the big readjustment in population. 
For the loss of population in the farm- 
ing areas hasn't cut farm buying power. 
Increased over-all prosperity of the 
opulation that stayed down on the 
arms has boomed retail sales through- 
out rural areas. 

The number of consumers in rural 

areas was dropping by some three mil- 
lion during the decade 1940-1950. But 
the farmers’ gross income is now more 
than three times what it was in 1940. 
The standard of living on the farm—and 
the importance of the farm market- 
are now far ahead of 1940. 
e Towns and Villages—Of course, not 
all the farm families that left the farm 
moved into New York, Detroit, or Los 
Angeles. There was a steady growth, 
too, in medium-size cities; there are 
at the present time 14 more cities with 
100,000 population than there were 
in 1940. 

And throughout the country, towns 
and villages lores been growing while 


there are actually less people out on 


the land. 
Take Alabama: Towns of 1,000 and 


au ropes [00k auixe... but... 


TESTING 
GOES 


Uniformity of grain size in steel assures longer life and 
greater reliability in Wickwire Rope. 

Right down the line... starting with the melting and 
refining of our steel...and continuing through heat treat- 
ing processes and cold drawing of the wire, we maintain 
complete control over the grain size of steel used in 
Wickwire Rope. 

This quality control of basic properties is possible only 
with a company whose operations are fully integrated 
from the actual making of the steel to the stranding of 
the finished rope. It’s just one more example of how 
Wickwire goes “beyond specifications” to give you—at 
market prices—wire rope that is unsurpassed for relia- 
bility, safety and longer life. 

See your local Wickwire distributor for the right rope 
for your particular requirements, Wickwire Rope is avail- 
able in all sizes and constructions, both regular lay and 
WISSCOLAY Preformed. 


over gained 332,271 people during 
As — ma phe etn —- mowed s A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND (Rom CORP, 
shrinkage of 112,478. Take lowa: Towns WIRE ROPE SALES OFFICE AND PLANT — Palmer, Mass, © EXECUTIVE OFFICE — 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 


of 1,000 and over gained 141,131 peo- « opie ve ay " 
ple, while the farms were down by about tit dale aoe tcagig reas , aa eens 30 ots hs mine 


67,000. PACIFIC COAST SUBS! — The Colifernia Wire Cloth Corporation, Ookland 6, California 
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TRANSPORTATION 


These 12 states exceed AASHO's 
weight-per-axile limit: Conn., 
Dei., be Mass., N.H., 
N.Y., Ohio, Pa., R.1., 5. C., Vt. 


t 


These 12 states permit trailer- 
trucks larger than AASHO's 
standard: Ariz., Calif., Colo., 
idaho, Md., Mont., Nev., N.M., 
Uteh, Vt., Wash., Wyo. 





Four states, ill.; Va., Wash., and 
W. Va., limit axle loads to 
16,000 Ib. 








Highways in a Mess: No Answer in Sight 


Survey shows state officials baffled as overcrowded roads 
wear out. And defense trucking will make things a lot worse. 


Desperately overcrowded, often crum- 

bling highways are a major problem for 
just about every state in the Union. 
What's worse, Korea means that the 
problem will be infinitely worse. 
@ Casualty—Roads are a direct casualty 
of war, even when they aren't fought 
over. In fact, much of our present 
trouble stems directly from World War 
II, which hit the roads in two wavs: 

e Shortages of men, money, and 
materials brought construction nearly 
to a dead stop. Maintenance and te- 
pairs suffered, too. 

e Limits on the weights that 
trucks could carry had to be relaxed. 
Swift movement of supplies took prece- 
dence over protection of the roads. 
Big trucks carried much heavier loads 
than the 18,000 Ib. per axle approved 
by the American Assn. of State High- 
way Officials. 

BUSINESS WEEK has sought out the 
views of highway officials throughout 
the country. Alf agree that the prob- 
lem is bad, but few can see a clear-cut 
answer. 

e Infinite Variety—Fven before the 
war, one of the biggest headaches for 


truckers and highway officials alike was 
the crazyquilt pattern of truck regu- 
lations in the various states. The chart 
above gives an idea of how great the 
variety is. 

Just one example of the confusion: 
In ‘Texas, auto transports are allowed 
to carry only four cars; in New Mexico, 
they are allowed to carry six. So cars 
wanting to cross the border into Texas 
have to be transshipped to smaller 
transports. 

On the face of it, the states could 
cure the whole disease simply by pass- 
ing uniform laws. But actually, that is 
just about impossible. For one thing, 
trucking is big business. In the states 
where the limits are set high, the 
trucking industry can exert great politi- 
cal pressure to keep them that way. 
And states, like people, are jealous of 
their own rights, reluctant to change 
their laws just to conform with some- 
one else. 

e Hard to Enforce—Even if truck 
ee and size limitations could be 
made uniform, it would still be a tough 
job to enforce them. From almost 
every state comes the plaint that there 


are not enough money and men to en- 
force the existing laws. 

Often, when truckers are caught 
with overloads, they cheerfully pay the 
fines and count it as a regular business 
expense, essential to profitable opera- 
tion. 

Even the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue has seemed to accept this point 
of view. In a 1942 ruling, made during 
the wartime relaxation, it held that for 
tax purposes such fines could be de- 
ducted as legitimate business expenses. 
This summer, the BIR has been re- 
viewing the ruling and was expected 
to change it. However, Korea, with its 
increased need for transport, may mean 
that the ruling will stand. 
© Overweight—Recent statewide en- 
forcement drives have shown just how 
widespread overloading is. In several 
states, more than half the trucks 
weighed exceeded the limit. In one 
state, almost every truck was found 
guilty. 

State officials generally agreed that 
trucks conform pretty much to size 
limitations, but not to weights. And 
even where trucks stay under the legal 
weight, they tend to drive at excessive 
speeds. 
© Overspeed—Experts generally disagree 


on the actual amount of damage donc 
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These 14 states permit trucks to 
exceed AASHO's height limit: 
Ariz., Calif., Ga., idaho, Hl., 
Md., Mass., Mont., Nev., N.H., 
N.Y., $.D., Tex., Utah. 





One state, Oregon, restricts 
truck height to 11 ft. 





(Truckers have no complaints 
on permissible truck widths.) 








POUNDING WHEELS of trucks like these add to headaches of U.S. highway engineers. 


by truck overloads and _ overspeeds. 
Spokesmen for the gases. industry 
sometimes claim that trucks do no 
harm at all. But highway officials think 
the damage is serious. And they believe 
a speeding truck, carrying only the legal 
limit, does as much harm as a slower- 
moving one with an overload. 

As for an over-all solution, most high- 
way officials are pessimistic. Clearly, 
trucking is too important economically 
to be legislated off the roads. 


Building separate roads for trucks * 


and passenger cars has often been sug- 
gested, but seldom by practical experts. 

e Building new roads just for 
trucks—and able to withstand the wear 
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of ever increasing traffic—would cost 
too much. 

® Building new roads just for pas- 
senger cars would, obviously, leave the 
old roads for trucks. But this has two 
disadvantages: The old roads would not 
stand up under heavy loads, and the 
method would funnel truck traffic into 
built-up areas. 
@ Heavy Taxes—All highway commis- 
sioners agree that the trucks have equal 
rights on the roads with passenger cars. 
The truckers pay heavy duties on their 
vehicles and loads. Some commission- 
crs feel that the trucks do not now pay 
anywhere near their fair share of be sf 
way costs, though the truckers indig- 





@ Alabama Metal Lath Company of Bir- 
mingham increases the productivity of men 
and machines by using six hydraulic 
LEVELATORS for feeding a battery of strip- 
ping, cutting and expanding machines. 


Labor costs for machine feeding are reduced 
because hydraulic power, not men, lifts the 
stock. Materials are always at the height most 
convenient for fast, continuous feeding. 


Production rates of high-speed machines are 
maintained at top limits by LEVELATOR 
feeding. (Whenever heavy materials have to 
be lifted manually to machine level, con- 
tinuous-production machinery runs idle . . . 
labor costs skyrocket.) 

Levelators are designed for loads up to 
80,000 pounds, travel and speeds as required. 
When lowered they are level with floor and 
can be trucked over. Powered by air or hy- 
draulic power unit. Simple, safe, dependable 
operation proved in hundreds of machine 
feeding installations throughout the nation. 


Write tor Catalog 
If you are interested in cutting 


labor costs and increasing pro- 
duction rates, it will you to 
get the facts on Rotary 

Write for Catalog No, RE-202, 
today. Rotary Lift Co, 1133 
Kentucky, Memphis, Tenn. 








Equipment Investment Pays Off 
in 64% Increase 


If you are in an industry using drier rolls, here is a case history 


that should start you thinking. A well-known boxboard company 
wanted more tonnage from its plant. This called for increased 
drier capacity—but floor space was limited. 


The solution lay in the addition of six Lukenweld Jacketed 
Steel Drier Rolls in existing framework, plus improved drainage 
and vapor absorption systems. Result: A much higher than in- 
dustry-wide average drying rate and a whopping 64% tonnage 
gain. Small wonder the plant manager terms a Lukenweld Drier 
“a drier and a half.’’ Under identical pressures they are better 
heat transfer units than driers of other design. Functionally de- 
signed to provide improved drying, maximum strength and 
rigidity, they can be operated safely at pressures up to 350 psi 
or higher. 

Whether you use driers for paper, felt or chemicals, Luken- 
weld Jacketed Steel Drier Rolls, like other Lukenweld machinery, 
offer resistance to shock, design flexibility and weight saving. 
And the payoff is not alone better product quality but lower 
production costs. 

For full information on Lukenweld Jacketed Steel Drier Rolls 
and other drying and processing machinery, write Lukenweld, 
Division of Lukens Steel Company, 483 Lukens Building, Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


improved machinery for improved processes through engineering 





nantly deny this. In any case, raising 
taxes on trucks would tend to nullify 
the advantages of trucking to business. 
This ultimately would reach the con- 
sumer in the form of higher prices. 

No commissioners felt that restrict- 
ing trucks to night driving was the 
answer. For one thing, it would mean 
that any business served by trucks 
would also have to operate at night. 

as one commissioner said: “There 
would be no more justification than 
there would be in restricting passenger 
cars to driving between 7 a.m. and 
6 p.m.” 
e Causes Studied—The commissioners 
are all aware of the heavy damage be- 
ing done to highways, but there is a 
lot of disagreement on the exact cause. 
Several studies are ‘being made to find 
out the answer, with the states coo 
erating with the Highway Researc 
Board, the AASHO, and the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 

Pending the results of these studies, 

all is puzzlement. In the words of 
John A. Kech, Kentucky Commissioner 
of Highways: “In this state, we do not 
know the final answers.” But all com- 
missioners agree that, until a final over- 
all solution is found, the only thing to 
do is enforce existing weight, size, and 
speed limits. N. E. Lant, Chief Engi- 
neer of the Louisiana Dept. of High- 
ways, summed it up: “It is vitally neces- 
sary that milk, for instance, be hauled 
into cities by trucks. But it is defi- 
nitely not necessary that trucks be over- 
loaded.” 
e Many Views—Here’s what some state 
highway officials have to say about their 
problems and the patchy efforts being 
made to cope with them. 

Wyoming. J. R. Bromley, Superin- 
tendent of the Highway Dept., says 
that his state is building additional 
lanes on ascending grades for trucks. 
Bypasses and marginal city routes will, 
he hopes, divert about 80% of truck 
trafic away from intown streets. Brom- 
ley says the state does not have the 
money to build separate truck roads, 
and that limiting trucks to night driving 
is not legally possible. 

Missouri, C. W. Brown, Chief En- 
pacer of the Highway Dept., said: “A 

ill was introduced in the Legislature 
last year increasing penalties for second 
and third violations of trucking rules— 
it did not pass. However, we feel that 
the law held one answer to the truck- 
ing problem—the strongest help could 
come from this direction. 

“We are increasing our weighing 
stations from 15 to 24. With enforce- 
ment, we feel sure that this will have 
a bearing on better results. The use 
of loadometers by state highway patrols 
is having an effect, scone S any- 
way, on the operators.” 

Mississippi. F. J. Russell, Engineer 
of Maintenance, thinks it’s up to all 
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the states to get together on uniform 
regulations and enforce them without 
exceptions. Many engineers say that 
one heavily overloaded truck—traveling 
with a special permit—will so weaken 
a road that it can no longer stand up 
under legal loads. 

Russell says his state is having a 
hard time finding money to reconstruct 
old highways, much less to build new 
ones. He said that some trucking com- 
panies were voluntarily limiting them- 
selves to night travel. One result: 
Many people are complaining that the 
roads are cluttered with trucks during 
the dangerous hours of dark. 

All future road designs, Russell says, 
should consider the needs of both 
trucks and passenger cars, instead of 
planning roads suited to passenger cars 
only, and then letting the trucks pound 
them. 

Maine, Lucius Barrow, Chief Engi- 
neer of the Highway Commission, says 
there is great pressure on legislatures 
to increase size and weight limits. He 
adds: “We cannot economically con- 
tinue to build roads to carry these im- 
mense loads—the question is where and 
when we will stop truck sizes or build 
roads to meet them.” 

Building of truck terminals should 
be financed by truck companies, rather 
than the state or municipalities, Bar- 
row says. But it would take new laws 
to make the companies maintain ter- 
minals, and the companies wield great 
political influence. 

Colorado. R. E. Livingston, Re- 

search Engineer for the Highway Dept., 
believes that the truckers will be forced 
to build their own terminals. This will 
come, he says, when economic losses 
due to congestion and delay cost them 
more than the building of terminals. 
Livingston believes this time is not 
far off. 
e Truckers’ Patrol—In New Jersey, 
truckers have come up with an idea 
of their own. The State Motor Truck 
Association has initiated 24-hour pa- 
trols to report improper practices by 
truck drivers—and incidentally to hel 
out stranded motorists. This is build- 
ing a lot of goodwill, but it does not 
stop overloading. 

Jighway construction, of course, can 
provide one of the answers. Most 
states are < cat eo. as much or more 
money on highway building this year 
than they did in 1950—for a total well 
over $2-billion. But as Michigan’s 
Highway Commissioner put it, this 
year’s program will “no more than 
scratch the surface.” 

e Costs Lower—Highway construction 
costs have not increased—yet. All 33 
of the states which replied to BusrNEss 
WEEK'S ae agreed on this. 
Many said that bids were lower in 1950. 
What’s more, the shortage of engi- 
neers which hampered 1949 work is 
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he letterhead, LYECT youll, j 


moa feces udere decistons count / 


Where modern merehandising ideas are put to work to speed 
the flow of goods to America’s buying millions... there you'll find 
Cockletone Bond. Today, more and more leaders in this vital American 
business are choosing this letterhead paper. They prefer it because its 
tough sturdy feel, lively crackle and beautiful shade of white lend 

added dignity to business messages. Why not investigate the advantages 
of appointing this finer letterhead paper as your business representative? 
The moderate cost of Cockletone Bond will surprise you. 


THE FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER EVER PRODUCED BY HAMMERMILL CRAFTSMEN 


S 


oS 6 
Runiy) For the name of « ber of the H 
= 


book and portfolio ining printed speci 
of good modern letterhead design, which you'll 
find useful in improving your own letterhead. 


Hammerwmill Paper Company 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 

















(Please sttach to, of write on, your business letterhead) 8W-9-i6 





Ever see your desk with its “Hood up”? 


Chances are you haven't. But we wanted 
te make this ome point: The next time you 
find y If admiring the b iful design 
and detail of a STEEL AGE desk, you 
can be sure this traditional STEEL AGE 
quality carries right im to the sturdily 

d and reinf. di for, shown 








above. It's this hidden strength that makes 
STEEL AGE beauty so lasting! 


sieellae 


At Leading Office Furniture Deolers from Coast to Coast 


CORRY-JAMESTOWN MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Corry, Pennsylvania 


Wasi. Cuyimen of dll Office (aan 





10 MILLION POUNDS OF FOOD 


HELD AT 10° BELOW ZERO... BY 


FOUR BAKER 


In the new food freezing plant of Con- 
tinental Freezers, Inc., of Lafayette, 
Indiana, four Baker Compressors main- 
tain a constant temperature of = 10° F. 
in the two large freezer rooms. These 
rooms have a combined capacity of ten 
million pounds. 

The complete system was designed 
and installed by a Baker Distributor —- 
an excellent example of the service ex- 
tended by Baker’s field organization 
of experienced refrigerating engineers. 


94 


COMPRESSORS 


For to your refrig ion and air diti 

i let us put you in touch with your near- 

on er Distributor. He is familiar with your 
i local diti and requi and 

well qualified to recommend, 

service the 








ign, install aa 

Baker system best suited to your needs. 

BAKER REFRIGERATION CORPORATION 
South Windham, Maine 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 





no longer being felt. Only in a few 
spots were engineers hard to get. 

Increased or decreased highway con- 
struction rarely follows a regional pat- 
tern. It’s generally up, but the states 
follow their own sweet way. —— 
among ste -up programs are 1 ¢xas 
375 eller ia 1949, $93.5-million this 
year), Minnesota, South Carolina, and 
5 Hampshire. New Jersey has al- 
most doubled expenditures, from $24.5- 
million to $40-million. New York’s 
$110-million program is tops for the 
nation, though only a moderate in- 
crease. Some $40-million of this are be- 
ing spent on the upstate thruway. 

Some states, like Maryland, are 
reaching the tend of greatly speeded-up 

tograms which began after World 
Var II. Thus the slowing down is more 
or less a rest to catch their breath. 

Only on the Pacific Coast is there a 
regional tendency. All three states have 
pene aay the same as in 1949. 

/yoming and South Dakota are also 
standing pat. 

Among states doing less road build- 
ing than in 1949 are: Michigan, Maine, 
Mississippi (off 50%), Vermont, and 
Connecticut. 

All in all, this adds up to a lot of 
road building—but not nearly enough. 
When war production really gets going, 
things are sure to be a lot worse. Many 
highway engineers are wondering 
whether our roads will be able to stand 
up at all if there is another big war. 


For Co. Plane Owners: 
How to Fly and Live 


Not all bosses are hazards in air- 
planes. But some are. i 

Jerome Lederer, director of the Flight 
Safety Foundation, New York, gives 
corporation aircraft owners this skeleton 
syllabus for training bosses to be good 
business-plane passengers. 

Pilots are embarrassed by the bosses, 
he pointed out, into sometimes violat- 
ing relations. In the two years 1948 
and 1949, Lederer says, there were a 
total of six fatal accidents in company 
planes—five of them attributable to 
pilot “inadequacy.” How many of 
these were caused by the bosses’ or- 
ders has not been established, but it 
is a fair assumption that some were. 

His three-point program for manage- 
ment men who ride company planes: 

e Don’t order a flight when, in 
the opinion of the pilot, it cannot be 
completed safely and in accordance 
with rw: 

e Don’t insist on the crew drink- 
ing liquor in flight or attending parties 
if flight is anticipated within 12 hours. 

eDo insist that all pilots be 
propertly and periodically checked out. 
or flying proficiency. 
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WESTERN AIR LINES’ routes are shown in black. Broken line is route sought by the 
company to complete direct Los Angeles-Twin Cities tieup. It’s all because .. . 


Western Wants to Fly East 


Airline asks for new route linking Los Angeles and Twin 
Cities. Expansion plans seen as Drinkwater’s efficiency regime 
puts company well into the black. 


Western Ai Lines, “the nation’s 
oldest air carrier,” is showing signs of a 
remarkably lusty youth. 

Back in 1947, when aggressive young 
Terrell C. Drinkwater took over the 

residency of the almost bankrupt air- 

ine, the new boss took an anti- 
expansion pledge. Western, he said, 
was going to serve the West more 
intensively; it was not going to spread 
eastward, and it definitely was not going 
to try to be a “major” airline. 
 Expansion—Today, Western is firmly 
back on its financial feet. And _ its 
latest moves look strangely like an ex- 
pansion program. 

e Western has applied to CAB for 
permission to close a 532-mile east-west 
gap in its system between Salt Lake 
City and Rapid City, S$. D. If the route 
is granted, Western will have a direct 
line from Los Angeles to the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul area (map, above). 
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e@ Western has already extended . 


service northward from its old terminus 
at Great Falls, Mont., to teeming, oil- 
boom Edmonton. 

What airline people want to know 

is: Does Western plan to become a 
major airline? Its officials answer that 
one with an emphatic “No!” 
say that, even if they are allowed the 
2,000-mile direct route from Los An- 
geles to the Twin Cities, they will still 
be firmly inside the territory they have 
always occupied. And they claim that 
the same thing goes for the Edmonton 
extension. 
e Economy—Whatever his future plans 
may be, Drinkwater has done a remark- 
able job as Western’s head man. When 
he took over, the line was suffering 
desperately from postwar bloat. De- 
cisively as a surgeon, Drinkwater went 
to work to slice off the surplus fat. 

He canceled route applications to ex- 


They 





Safely Across 
but still in 


DANGER! 


your cargo arrives safely on 
ccastan sil tee cele nto oes poe 
—but danger may lurk ahead! 

Labor problems— with your goods on a 
distant dock, abendoned to wind, rain, 
and ruin; @ truck or rail collision in your 
cargo's final miles . . . The whole-trip 
protection of a Carge insurance Policy 
through the Marine Office of America is 
your best assurance against? loss. 


coverage for cargoes of every kind. 
See Your Agent or Broker 


fn en Your policy, in any 
listed below, 


* AMERICAN EAGLE Fine Insurance COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
% FIDELITY-PHENIX Fine INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FaLLs Insunance Company 
*THE HANOVER Fine InsuRANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 


or 
AMERICA 
116 John Street * Mow York 7, New York 
—————- Offices |a Principal Cittes ———--~ 
ois-settiing Agents Threvgheut the o> 








(Advertisement) 


Pallet Conveyor Speeds Production 


Unique pallet flow system speeds processing, 
assembly, finishing . . . provides quality control 


A radically different approach to pro- 
duction line problems—the Guided 
Pallet Conveyor* permits finer work- 
manship at greater speed and at lower 
cost than ever before. Well within the 
budget of any plant, it reduces inven- 
tory of work-in-process and process 
time up to 50%. 


e Quality Control—At desired points 


on the line, air-lift work stations (see 
illustration) allow pallets to be rotated 
for convenient work positioning. Oper- 
ating time may be varied as more dif- 
ficult work comes to the station without 
slowing production pace. 

e Installation—With the Guided Pallet 
Conveyor, the line can be fitted to the 
problem. New layouts can be made 
casily without expensive shutdowns— 
re-routing is as simple as rearranging a 
toy train track. 


e Further Information—Guided Pallet 
Data sheets, giving technical informa- 
tion, and typical application photo- 
graphs may be obtained by writing to 
The Rapids-Standard Company, Inc., 
345 Rapistan Bldg., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. * Pet. Pend. 


To determine Guided Pallet application in your 
plant, consult your Rapids-Standard representative. 








Your Advertising in 





BUSINESS WEEK... 


regularly reaches the attention of 
over 200,000 management sub- 
scribers. Surveys show that the 
average Business Week subscriber 
shares his copy with two of his 
busi iot . thereby 
giving you a tote! audience of 
more than 600,000 important 
prospects. 














tend Western to Honolulu, Chicago, 
and Dallas. 
@Sale of Route—He sold Western's 
rize postwar route—the direct-line 
nvet to Los eles run—to United 
Air Lines for $3,750,000. (United had 
always wanted the route, but CAB had 
awarded it to Western instead in the 
pre-Drinkwater days.) The money was 
needed to keep Western flying. 

He chopped nnel in a hurry 
from a soggy peak of 2,490 to less than 
1,300, where it has remained ever since. 
To increase efficiency, he brought scat- 
tered offices, operations, and mainte- 
nance into one concentrated center at 
Los Angeles Airport. 

@ No Free Meals—In 1948, Drinkwater 
stopped serving “free” meals aloft (a 
Western first). The saving, about 5%, 
was passed on to the public. 

e Payoff—This economy and efficiency 
brought quick results. At one time, 
Western owed RFC $6-million. Last 
Jan. 1, this was down below $3.9-mil- 
lion. A further $772,916.63 is being 
paid back this year. 

Stockholders have other reasons to 
take a bright view of the nearly four- 
year rule of Drinkwater. 

In 1948, the company showed a small 
but hopeful profit of $134,704, or 26¢ 
a share. A year later, this had jumped 
to $432,053, or 82¢ a share. The com- 
sany says 1950 prospects are “much 
better.” 

e Wobbly W-—Only Western knows 
where this new prosperity will lead it. 
But history gives some hints. The 
present Western routes form a W, if 
you don’t mind an extraordinarily wob- 
bly, jagged W. And since Drinkwater 
sold the Los Angeles-Denver route, all 
the lines run roughly north and south. 

What’s more, the W almost became 
a V. After selling the Los Angeles- 
Denver route, Drinkwater virtually 
called for bids on Western’s Inland 
Division—the former Inland Airways, 
serving the Great Plains from Denver. 
e Inland Route—But things changed 
sharply when Drinkwater began to get 
Westerm’s financial house in order. The 
for-sale sign oni the Inland Division 
was firmly taken down. 

Western has two other route appli- 
cations pending. One, to Mexico, is 
tied up by the present international 
freeze. The other would link Yuma, 
Ariz., and Phoenix. 

If both of its inside-the-U.S. appli- 
cations are granted, Western will ah 
more than 5,000 route miles. Would 
that growth, plus the line’s present 
hefty financial wings, mean that West- 
ern wants to become a “major”? Not 
on your life, the Western officials 
chorus. The other airlines wonder— 
especially United, which bought West- 
ern’s original east-west line way back 
when Western was concentrating on 
the Coast. 
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Ever hear about 
our electronic 
“book of knowledge"? 


1. began as a limited private edition... com- 
piled by and for engineers and physicists of 
the world-wide International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. Now it ranks as the 
number one work of its kind—more than 
140,000 copies have been sold in three edi- 
tions! The book has become the daily com- 
panion of electronic engineers in the fields of 
research, development and production. .,stu- 
dents and teachers in technical schools and 
universities .., military scientists and other 
workers in electronics. It contains a wealth 
of authoritative technical material for con- 
stant reference and daily use—a real and val- 
uable contribution of IT &T to the commu- 
nications industry. “Reference Data for Radio 
Engineers” is offered by Publication Dept., 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, 
an IT&T associate, 67 Broad St., New York 4. 
$3.75 per copy, or $3.00 per copy in orders 
of 12 or more sent to the same address, 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Bread Street, New York, N.Y. 





it pays te de RESEARCH 


business in 
New York State 


Low cost transportation... and 
lots of it. The Empire State 
offers an efficient network 
of 7,700 miles of railroad, 800 
miles of waterways, 23 ma- 
jor airports and 65,000 miles 
ofimproved highways. Anew 
535-mile high-speed 6-lane 
Thruway, from one end of 
the State to the other, now 
building, will cut transpor- 
tation costs even further for 
New York manufacturers. 
For more detailed informa- TWO ENGINEERS in the mine, Lemuel Crim and William Flawson, test 2 diamond 
tion, write: N. Y.State Dept. bit on the rock. At left is a pile of cores already taken out. 

of Commerce, Room 110,112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 


Underground Laboratory 


POCKET VALET Operated by the Bureau of Mines, this experimental mine 


pe asa at Mount Weather, Va., yields valuable information for use in the 


Win You Friends and field. It even has a library. 
Influence the Right People 


This handsome leather pocket secretary 
fitted with gold plated mechanical 
pencil, comb, nail file, ped, letter Hap 
and currency pockets is a proved friend- 
ship builder end business getter. 
Genuine morocce in brown, bleck 
or pigskin. Closed size 4''x 7“ 

Our complete line of pocket ond desk 
accessories features items from 23¢ to 
$25. Write fer cetaleg, samples, prices. 





ADVERTISING LEATHER 
SPECIALTY CO., INC LIBRARIAN pores over his “books” in a section of the library where samples of rock 
are carefully filed, tagged, and indexed. 
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WHILE TWO MEN drill, another takes 
notes for a report to headquarters. 


There is still much to be learned 
about mining, and there is very little 
time to learn it in the rough-and-tumble 
of commercial operation. So, to fill this 
need for research, the Bureau of Mines 
maintains a guinea pig at Mount 
Weather, Va, Engineers test drills and 
bits in various types of operations and 
send reports to the Bureau headquarters. 


CORE SAMPLES arrive at the library by the hundreds. W. B. Rosenberry transfers 
them from shipping containers to the storage trays. 
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DIAMOND BITS are inset and cast in a 
workshop near the entrance to the mine. 


These reports are published immediately 
and distributed to mining engineers 
througHout the country. 

Unusual feature of this mine is its 
“library,” where some 1,500 trays of 
core samples from mines al] over the 
East are stored on racks for future 
reference. The samples come mostly 
from Bureau of Mines field projects. 


a ta et 28 
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Most likely you won't be 
criticized if you don’t provide 
fresh, clean cotton towels for 
your washrooms, but you will 
certainly be praised if you do. 
Consideration for your em- 
ployees wins and holds their 
loyalty and respect. 

You use soft, absorbent cotton 
towels at home —so do your 
employees. Cotton towels are 
apprecioted ... they leave 
hands dry and free of chafing 
and irritation. They are tidy... 
cost less... are waste-free. 


Clean, fresh cotton towels, os 
well as work uniforms and other 
supplies, are available to you 
on a low rental-service basis 
through the Servilinen agency 











WATERUAL HANDLING COSTS..507 to 75% 


hat | Lalla 


FREE...8-Question 
CHECK CHART Tells How You Can! 


Answer “Yes” or “No” to the 8 You may save in man-hours, 
important questions this CHECK wages, faster production flow and 
CHART asks about the material free storage space, 50% to 75% of 
handling operationinyourbusiness. the dollars you now spend to handle 
If you answer “No” to more than’ materials. 
4 of these 8 simple questions . . . See if this Miterial Handling 
you, like so many other business Check Chart doesn’t put the finger 
men, will find that “hidden han- on “hidden handling” costs you 
dling” costs are adding excessively never knew existed ... and gain for 
to the costs of your product. your business, savings you never 
Having shown that you are pay- thought possible. Mail coupon. 
ing too much for handling your 
material, this money-saver Check x ke * 


Chart also supplies the remedy. 
Th Fg « Elec. BOTH FREE With the Money-Saver 
at remedy is Automatic Elec 
tric Trucks. They move, lift and Check Chart, you get a free booklet: 
Fie gues 4 , “How to Make Your Material Handling 
stack material with easy, electric Pay Dividends.” Gives authentic case 
finger-tip control. One operator histories of money saved on daily Auto- 
handles more tonnage than three matic Electric Truck operation. Mail 
hand truckers. coupon. 








e 93 West 87th Street 
te Annlomalic ™* ...-5% "5, 
Please send: without ohtiggicn. FREE 
Money-Saver CHECK CHART, a Booklet: 
“How jake Your Material Handling Pay Divi- 








READERS REPORT: 





Challenge ... 
Sirs: 

Your article on the “New Home 
Air Conditioner’ [BW—Jul.22’50,p 
36] must have raised some eyebrows 
among air-conditioning dealers and en- 
gineers. The pitfalls of designing one 
shoe to fit many types of feet are 
obvious. Primarily, very few homes of 
a representative group have equal heat 
load characteristics. This is a major 
stumbling-block confronting the in- 
dustry. 

You also state that in existing homes 
the warm-air ducts will be utilized to 
carry cool air. However, in practically 
all cases these ducts are undersized for 
the requirements of cool air. Another 
objection to the use of warm-air ducts 
is that they are usually located near 
ihe floor. Cool air, being heavier than 
warm air, will stratify; and a noticeable 
temperature differential will result be- 
tween floor and ceiling. 

Francis J. LInEHAM 
BOSTON AIR CONDITIONING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


... And Reply 


Gentlemen: 

We appreciate Mr. Lineham’s call- 

ing attention to the theoretical con- 
cepts of good air-conditioning _prac- 
tice. We do not feel, however, that it 
is necessary to deny the advantages of 
air conditioning to families who own 
homes with existing warm-air heating 
systems a. because all the pre- 
cepts cannot be followed right to the 
letter. : 
A single-size unit, of course, will not 
fit every heat-load condition.. York 
Corp. decided, therefore, that they 
needed seven sizes to cover the entire 
range of possibilities in any climate, 
from a single room to a mansion. 

Regarding duct size, we believe that 
Mr. Lineham has given up too easily 
when he infers that cooling installations 
using warm-air ducts are not practical. 
If the amount of cool air needed is 
found to be greater than the amount of 
warm air, it is certainly a simple matter 
to increase the air velocity slightly to 
supply the additional volume. Further- 
more, this additional velocity can be 
used to advantage if outlet grilles are 
located near the floor as Mr. Lineham 
presupposes. It is simply necessary to 
direct the air upward and outward fees 
the low grille to overcome floor drafts 
which result in the stratification to 
which Mr. Lineham objects. True, 
existing grilles may not provide the 
necessary means for properly directing 
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Victory Ships from “Moth-Ball” Fleet 
Readied to Serve in Korean Crisis 


break of me in Korea other reactiva- 
- : 


A few days before this picture was made 
the SS Hope Victory was part of the 
“moth-ball’”’ fleet of inactive cargo ships 
that had been tied up since their release 
from active service at the end of World 
War II]. When the Korean crisis created 
the urgent need for more shipping to 
supply our forces in the Far East, the 
Hope Victory was one of a number of ves- 
sels that the Maritime Administration 
selected to put back into service. 

She was towed to a Bethlehem yard, 
and drydocked for inspection, survey 
and bottom painting, while crews of 
workmen swarmed aboard and the whole 
ship throbbed with activity. The reddish 


protective coating was removed and re- 
placed by gleaming new paint. The rust- 

eventing solution was drained from 

ilers and pipe lines. While machinists 
inspected and adjusted turbines and aux- 
iliary machinery, electricians were check- 
ing generators and motors, and testing 
out the miles of electric wiring. 

Riggers refitted booms, lifeboats and 
deck machinery. Living quarters were 
repainted and made ready for ship’s offi- 
cers and crew. Ten days of intensive work 
and the Hope Victory was ready for action, 
immaculate and shipshape from stem to 
stern, with everything in perfect order. 

In the eventful weeks after the out- 


tion jobs is One were going on in 
Bethlehem's ship repair yards at . 
NewYork, Baltimore;at Beaumont, Texas, 
and at San Francisco. Thus Bethlehem's 
~ buildin, etirogers with its extensive 
acilities and wide ce was n 
demonstrating its “shility 40 sos che 
nation in an hour of grave emergency. 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL 





the air, but there are available on the 
market today ape’ 2 low-cost grilles of 
excellent design which can be used for 
just this purpose. Actually, stratifica- 
tion tends to reduce the heat load, since 
it is not absolutely necessary to cool 
the ceiling air in any room. 

A certain amount of engineering will, 
no doubt, be required in some installa- 
tions, but we have every: confidence 
that apparent difficulties such as those 
pointed out by Mr. Lineham will re- 
solve themselves in sound engineering 


compromises. 
D. C. Serrz 


YORK CORP., 
YORK, PA. 


Passing Thoughts 
Sirs: 

I am interested in Consolidated 
Engineering Corp.’s gadget [BW—Aug. 
26’50,p42] which tells lneotdaaale 
when you have absorbed enough radia- 
tion to kill you. What I want to know 
is: Do you pay for it when you get it 
or just before it says you are due to 
drop dead? 

Harry A. SHARPE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


America does business on e@ As for us, we wonder whether you 


get your money back if it doesn’t work. 


NEKOOSA BOND Report From Auburn 





Sirs: 
@ In every kind of business, large and small, Your excellent write-up [BW—Jul. 
more Nekoosa Bond is being used than ever 22’50,p68] did honor to our fair city of 


i ll Binal Enis Meek bt Auburn. We, who have lived with the 
problem of this city’s relocation of its 


pre-tested paper ... checked and re-checked at business life after the withdrawal of 
the mills for appearance, durability and print- International Harvester Co., knew that 


ability. Nekoosa Bond comes in pure, clean there was a real story to be told. Your 
; ; report gives the nation an accurate 
white (for your letterheads) and in eleven at- view of how this upstate New York 
tractive colors (for easy-to-file business forms). community is attempting to solve the 
greatest economic problem it has faced 





PRE-TESTING on instrument YOur printer will gladly show you samples. 


above is one of numerous in its existence. 
tests proving the "built-in" Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company Anna M. Faw.ey 


strength of Nek : " i f 
gth of Nekoosa Bond Port Edwards, Wisconsin FAUSHA PRINTING CO.. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


e IT PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER 6 
Big “K” for Kodachrome 


Sirs: 

In the interview with Martin Revson 
{[BW—Aug.12°50,p70], we are quite 
distressed to find that your editors } 
tricd to take one of our very valuable 
trade names away from us by spelling 
Kodachrome with a small “‘k.”’ Koda- 
chrome is a registered trade name of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. and must never 
under any circumstances be spelled with 
a small ‘‘k.” 

E. L. Grave. 
This watermark is your as- EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
tarence of pre-tested quality ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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When You Take a Shooting Holiday 
GAS will help equip your Safari 


Suddenly there's action and your cameras, carefully focused and ready, begin 
to record the colorful story of your shooting holiday. But long before that thrill- 
ing moment Gas performed many of the tasks which make your trip possible, 


Your shooting equipment of course, is of first importance and Gas plays a 
major role in the manufacture of cameras and photographic materials. Your 
finest lenses are poured from Gas-heated crucibles, and annealed to relieve all 
stresses during grinding. Gears for your camera are sintered in Gas furnaces for 
that precision which assures silent operation. Exact temperatures for film pro- 
cessing solutions are maintained with Gas heating units. In dozens of other 
metallurgical and chemical processes, Gas has helped you film your holiday. 


Then you have to travel—long distances over land and water, then by air to 
the safari assembly point. In all modern forms of transportation, Gas has always 
been a preferred fuel for heat-treating, metal-working, fabricating. And, as 
newer types of equipment are developed, Gas fulfills an expanding role in 
brazing, laminating, stress-telieving—the many operations where heat is re- 
quired for processing. 


Your food and shelter, weighty problems however you looked at them, re- 
quired a lot of careful study. But Gas had already performed many of the 
tasks to make your job easier. In processing such as dehydrating, pre-cooking, 
concentrating, sterilizing, baking, Gas is universally used to prepare the foods 
you need. And for shelter, too, Gas is the preferred textile-processing fuel, is 
important in the manufacture of rubberized fabrics, is essential to most produc- 
tion-line heating operations. 


But a safari Is specialized and you may never need those uncounted items of 
operational equipment in which Gas supplies the heat for processing, such as 
chemical exterminators, protective arms and ammunition, radio and sound 
apparatus. There is a place for Gas, though, 


in your own production lines wherever you havea process requiring heat. The 
applications of Gas in industry are so diversified that you'll find it worthwhile 
to investigate this essential fuel for your own production heating operations. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





@Reductions in cost as high as 20 to 
30% are not unusual where industrial 
power trucks replace manual or other 
equally inefficient handling methods. Ic 
will pay you to check the efficiency of 
your present system. A Mercury engineer 
will be happy to consult with you with- 
out cost or obligation. Write or wire today. 
Over 40 years’ experience designing, manu- 
facturing and installing material handling 
equipment. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 South Halsted Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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FINANCE 


bacd phos... oa Pak 


~~ ww gt Tat ory 


FONTANA MILL: A $36-million expansion made it model of complete integration. 


Kaiser Steel—With No RFC 


That's the objective of first public sale of stock in Henry 
Kaiser's privately owned company. Proposed $100-million deal 
would enable Kaiser to pay off huge loan from RFC. 


Have you ever hankered to be a part- 
ner of the fabulous Henry J. Kaiser in 
one of his privately owned enterprises? 

If so, you’re likely soon to have a 
chance. Last week, well-authenticated 
reports indicated that Kaiser Steel Corp. 
is seriously considering a $100-million 
financing en. And part of the 
program will be a public offering of $40- 
million of preferred and common stock. 
¢ Wholly Owned—Up to now, the gen- 
eral public has owned no part of this 
Kaiser enterprise, which at Fontana, 
Calif., operates the Pacific Coast’s only 
fully integrated steel plant. ‘The com- 
pany has always been a 100% subsidiary 
of the privately owned Henry J. Kaiser 
Co., top-dog in the Kaiser industrial 
empire. 

e Right Moment—The timing for a 
stock sale now, though, makes sense. 
For almost the first time, prospects 
would be really favorable for a public 
flotation based on the Fontana mill. 
Fontana has always faced a_ potential 
problem: It has to compete for the 
western market with Geneva Steel. 
U.S. Steel bought Geneva from the 
federal government as surplus property 
after the war and, therefore, has a more 
favorable capital investment than 
Kaiser’s at Fontana. Once the postwar 
demand for stecl ran out, it always 
seemed, Fontana, which had no post- 
war writedown, would have trouble 


meeting Geneva’s prices (BW —Sep.10 
"49,p24). 

Now that stcel demand is beginning 
to look almost permanently insatiable, 
the prospect appears less Lendining 
e No Excitement—As far as Kaiser goes, 
it finds nothing exciting in the plans for 
the financing. E. J. Trefethen, Kaiser 
Steel executive vice-president and prob- 
ably the most important of the men 
around Henry Kaiser, says he sees little 
news, if any, in last weck’s “new financ- 
ing” reports. 

That's not to say that Trefethen 
denies his company is considering such 
a deal. He admits it is. But, he says, 
it is nothing new. After all, “we've 
becn working on it for the past three 
years” and neither “we” nor “anyone 
else” can predict when it will be pos- 
sible for the company to file a new- 
financing registration statement with 
the Securities & Exchange Commission. 

Of course, there may be a reason for 

Trefethen’s pooh-poohing the story. It 
is quite — that the Kaiser organ- 
ization feels it cannot afford to say 
much for fear that SEC might consider 
it as a form of stock promotion. 
e Underwriter—Whatever the cause for 
the company’s shyness, one of Wall 
Strect’s top underwriting houses doesn’t 
show any reticence. 

Last week, the First of Boston Corp. 
—a Kaiser financial adviser since the 
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eae gh wing Corp. stock-offering de- a y 
cle a few years ago (BW —Feb.21’48, Yd p44 a / Ae 

85)—made no bones about the deal lew SELF-LOADER pox DUMP TRUCKS 
t acknowledged that it was negotiating 
with Kaiser Stecl on a $100-million, part 
new money, part refunding eo 
deal. The house said it was hopefu 
that the operation might go through 
this fall. 

e@ RFC Loan—The deal is in no sense a 
“bailing out” operation, designed to 
let the Kaiser interests cash in on any 
steel paper profits that might be around. 
Its primary purpose appears to be 
Henry Kaiser’s desire to get the com- 
pany out of hock to RFC as quickly 


as — 

‘hat’s understandable. It has been 
no secret that Henry Kaiser has been 
most unhappy about the matter of the at 
huge loan on his Fontana steel plant. : Bi. ‘ a 
Wall Streeters had long expected that ; ; 
he would attempt to refund it with < ve C Cost f Ma J bs 
private credit. J 4 Uts 0 ny 0 

Most of the proceeds of the security : -_ The versatile one-man operation of a loader- 
sales would be used to pay off the ' & equipped truck reduces the cost of many 
$90-million-odd mortgage on the prop- wise jobs because it converts a dump truck into 
erty now held by RFC. The other : an independent working unit. It saves on 
$10-million or so would be used to é manpower and equipment by permitting the 
augment the company’s working capital. driver to pick up his own load, haul and 
e Long-Term Bonds—The way things unload; do light digging, grading and 
look now Kaiser Stcel will raise $60- numerous cleaning up operations, See your 
million of “outside” money through dealer or write factory today. 
the sale of long-term first-mortgage 
bonds. These, however, are not apt to Manufactured by ERNEST HOLMES co. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
be offered publicly. The First of Bos- Mewlin Eee Rte ee ee eet ane eG eED Ee 
ton Corp. reports that negotiations are ESTA, 
now under way to sell them direct to a 


group of investment-hungry life in- 
surance companies. This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
The general public, however, will be to buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made 

ae: 2 ; : only by the Prospectus. 

invited in for the rest of the financing. 
The plan now is to secure $40-million 
through a public offering of Kaiser $40,000,000 
Steel common and preferred stock. 


e Stock Package—How much preferred Plantation Pipe Line Company 


and common will be sold is something 
that hasn’t been definitely settled yet. sles 
Neither is it sure whether the shares Twenty Year 2%% Sinking Fund Debentures 
will be sold separately or as a “package” Due 1970 
—with units made up of a certain num- 
ber of both classes of stock. 

Since neither Kaiser Steel nor its 
parent company has any stock publicly Interest payable oe 1 — ae we 1 in New York City 
outstanding, little fiscal information is sient 
available. There are signs, however, 
that lately Kaiser Steel has been far 
more profitable than the Kaiser-con- Price 99%% and Accrued Interest 
trolled Kaiser-Frazer Corp. Last De 
cember, for example, Henry Kaiser said 
that profits of his steel investment were 
$11.6-million in the fiscal year ending . Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned 
June 30, 1949. In view of the boom only ——— py or aaa inka ee 
4 a a . +e? 6 asac erin securities and in whicnr suc 
ze soos ea i Prescott tata 
even more profitable. 
e Growing Output—There’s no doubt, 
cither, about the position Kaiser Steel MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
has carved out in the economy of the 
region where it operates. Lately, it has 
‘ame turning out steel at the rate of Sener 5, ne. 
1.2-million ingot tons annually. And it 








Dated September 1, 1950 Due September 1, 1970 
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BEHIND YOUR 


A.F.1.A. PROTECTION 


OF COMBINED UNDERWRITING 


EXPERIENCE! 


pga experience and great 
strength underlie the insur- 
ance protection of your foreign 
properties and interests — when 
it is handled by the American 
Foreign Insurance Association. 
For AFIA is composed of 26 out- 
standing American insurance 
companies with a combined total 
of nearly 2,000 years of sound 
underwriting experience. 


As the foreign department of 
these great companies, AFIA pro- 
vides a global network of service 
and claims facilities—and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the insurance 
laws and regulations of foreign 
countries. 


Ask your agent or broker 
about AFIA protection for your 
foreign properties or interests 
—wherever they may be. 


and MARINE COMPANIE 


CASUALTY COMPANIES 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


80 MAIDEN LANE e NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE... Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE... Mills Building, 220 Bush Street, San F; i 4, Calif 


SERVING THE WORLD-WIDE 





OPERATIONS O 


ITS MEMBER COMPANIES, AND THEIR ASSUREDS 





has not been just a “home” industry. 
In the last few months, it has been re- 
versing the normal trend for large stcel 
shipments to move westward from 
plants in the East. In June, it announced 
that it had been picked to provide 
$35-million of pipe for a natural gas 
ipeline that will run from Texas to 
llinois. 

Though only some eight years old, 

Kaiser’s venture into the steel business 
is reputed to have pene from an ori- 
ginal investment of some $+45-million 
into one of around $160-million. And, 
thanks in part to a recent $36-million 
expansion program—financed out of 
arse operation has grown into 
one of the most closely integrated in- 
stallations of its kind. 
e Self-Contained—As it is set up now, 
the company needs the aid of few “out- 
siders” to feed its production facilities. 
Its ore requirements come from its own 
mines only 162 miles away and move 
over a company-owned rail line much 
of the distance. Coal comes from Utah, 
800 miles away, from leased deposits 
containing a 57-year reserve; fluorspar 
and manganese requirements come from 
Arizona, Nevada, and California, no 
farther than about 200 miles from 
the plant. 


Private-Wire Network 
Connects 188 U.S. Banks 


Big U.S. banks are about to set up 
a nationwide private-wire net. The 
system will start Nov. 1, when 142 
banks in 36 cities will get direct, con- 
fidential communication with each 
other over a teleprinter network, engi- 
necred and developed by Western 
Union Telegraph Co. Some 46 other 
banks in 10 cities will be cut into the 
system on Dec. 4. 
¢ Something New—Although some 
banks already have private-wige systems 
of their own, this is the first private 
communications system on this scale. 
It grew out of a network Western 
Union installed in March, 1948, for 
Bankers ‘Trust Co. of New York, be- 
tween the bank and its major corre- 
spondents in 20 cities. The idea looked 
good to other banks in New York and 
Chicago, and thev decided they needed 
similar setups. ‘lo save money, they 
agreed to install a joint “bank wire.” 
The new system will include Bankers 
Trust. 

The bank wire will be one of the 
largest private systems in the world, 
and the largest private switching system 
that Western Union has ever installed 
Like the main Western Union network, 
it provides automatic routing for 
messages, so that no message has to 
be manually retransmitted at any point 
along its route (BW —Jun.12°48.p96). 
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JOB FACTS 


MG, So ce daubetar Fittiy 
MATERIAL: E 
OPERATIONS: 14 
MACHINING TIME 


, 
MACHINE: Acme Gr 
RA-6 Spindie Bar 


COST-CUTTING COMBINATION: 


sne Instead of Two 
—One Machine ins — Output Increased 16% 


Fourteen operations in 23.6 seconds! That's the 
kind of timesaving production you get on modern 
Acme-Gridley Automatic bar machines. 

You'll make other savings, too—in machines, 
man hours and overhead. Acme-Gridleys are de- 
signed to take a wide variety of cut-combining, 
power-driven auxiliaries that “up” production 
per machine. 

Take the job illustrated: the fourteen required 
operations formerly were done on two machines, 


ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and CHUCKING AUTO- 
MATICS built in 4, 6 and 8 spindle styles, main- 
tain accuracy ot the highest spindle speeds and 
fastest feeds modern cutting tools con withstand, 


the first seven on one, the remainder on the second. 
By arranging the tooling to include rolling the 
smaller of the two threads, the piece is now finish- 
ed on one machine (a modern Acme -Gridley 


Automatic) and at a gain in output of 16%. 


The particular job may not be applicable in 
your shop but the basic principle—that Acme- 
Gridleys cut costs—is. May we show you how—in 
terms of your own specific metal-turning needs— 
either bar or chucking work? 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET +¢ CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


PR ATE SAT, RATER dog 


ere 











CONSTRUCTION MEWS. BivisiON 


6. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


-BW-950 





State Tax Take 


Old reliable levies bring 
17th straight annual jump in 


revenue, Census survey shows. 
Total hits $7.9-billion. 


State fiscal authorities called into 
service relatively few new tax-gathering 
gimmicks last year. But they certainly 
made good use of the old ones. 
e17th Straight—State tax collections 
in 1950 registered their 17th straight 
climb, to a brand-new peak of $7.9- 
billion. That’s $618-million, or 7.6%, 
more than the 1949 take; $1.2-billion, 
or 18%, greater than in 1948, and more 
than double the size of collections as 
recent as 1942. All this is according to 
a Census Bureau state-tax survey re- 
leased last week. 

Increases during 1949 in the rates 

of a number of well-established levies 
aided tax collectors considerably. This 
was especially true of individual income 
and motor-fucl-sale taxes. Revenues 
from the former rose over 25%, or 
some $150-million; gas-tax collections 
went up 13.7%, or $187-million. 
e Two Losers—Only two state levies 
turned in a “losing” performance last 
year, according to the Census Bureau. 
Corporate income taxes produced some 
$63-million, or 9.9%, less than in fiscal 
1949. Death and gift taxes likewise 
slipped some $6-million, or 3.4%. 

Biggest provider of state tax revenues 
was the so-called “‘sales and gross-re- 
ceipts tax” group. (That includes such 
unpopular, but lucrative, levies as gen- 
eral sales or gross-receipts taxes; gas, 
tobacco, and liquor imposts, etc.) 

These levies accounted for 59% ‘of 

all state tax revenues last year. No other 
group came even close to equaling their 
showing. Individual and corporate in- 
come taxes, in second place, accounted 
for only 16.6% of the total; license 
and privilege taxes came third with 
15.3%. 
@Sales Taxes—The largest revenues 
came from various gencral sales and 
gross-receipts levies. Though only 28 of 
the 48 states had them in operation last 
year, they supplied almost $1.7-billion, 
or 21.1% of the grand total. 

The second most lucrative individual 
levy was the gas tax. It supplied well 
over $1.5-billion, or 19.5% of the entire 
state tax take. The next best payer was 
another tax supported by the automo- 
biling public: auto and operator licenses. 
It ponied up $750-million, or arounc 
9.4% of all state tax receipts. 

Only six states had smaller tax: 
receipts in 1950 than in 1949. Anothe 
14 showed gains of less than 5%. Six- 
teen had gains ranging from 10% to 


63.3%. 
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ere’s how you can EARN 
UP TO 75% ANNUALLY on a 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


DAY, the operating records of 
many companies prove that it is 
possible to make a single, sound capi- 
tal investment which returns upto75% 
of its initial cost each year. The secret 
of these unusual earnings is recovery— 
recovery of valuable materials for- 
merly stolen by waste. And the key to 
profitable recovery is Koppers-Elex. 


Earns thousands of dollars a year 


In use, Koppers-Elex electrostatic pre- 
cipitators stop waste on a large scale. 
That's how they earn profits worth 
thousands of dollars a year—profits 
which come from valuable materials 
that can be re-used again and again in 
your processes. 


Safe, secure capital investment 


Cold profit-and-loss statements based 
on present installations ‘prove conclu- 
sively: Koppers-Elex earns substantial 
profits. A Southern plant finds Kop- 
pers-Elex recovers $114,000 worth of 
soda ash a year. Another corpora- 
tion reports complete capital recovery in 
1% years. Still another company re- 
ports Koppers-Elex ‘‘pays’’ a 75% 
annual dividend. 


Results unconditionally guaranteed 


Before construction starts, Koppers 
engineers guarantee a minimum efficiency 
for an Elex installation. Translated 
into results, that means you know in 
advance how much material you can 
recover; you know in advance what 
your annual saving or profit will be. 


Shows way to added profits 


Now that break-even points are more 
critical than ever before, it is a part of 
good management to investigate Kop- 
pers-Elex as an added source of revenue. 
Your initial conference with Koppers 
executive-engineers costs you nothing, 


but gives you the information you 


need to make a decision. 

How to get full information 
To find out how Koppers-Elex in- 
creases profits through recovery, write 
to the Koppers Company today and 
give us an outline of your specific 
problem. This places you under no 
obligation—just address your letter 
to: Koppers Company, Inc., Koppers- 
Elex Precipitator Department, 203 Scott 
Street, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 








REDUCE FLY ASH AND SOLIDS 
IN EXHAUST INDUSTRIAL GASES 
FOR NUISANCE ABATEMENT 


a The Koppers Compony 
* offers special precipitators for 
this service. Efficiency is guvar- 
anteed to meet your specifica- 
tions, and actual cases show 

thot guorontees have been ex- 
ceeded by every installation. 
Write for Dato Form today! 














FINANCE BRIEFS 


Class I railroads earned over twice as 
much this July as they did a year ago, 
says the Assn. of American Railroads. 
July earnings were $59-million, against 
$26-million in 1949. Seven-months 
earnings for 1950: $269-million, up 
about 34% from ee 1949 period. 





Pacific Power & Light Co. (BW-—Jan. 
21’50,p26) is for sale again. The syn- 
dicate that bought its common stock 
in February is registering the issue with 
SEC for public —* 


New diesel order: of Se R.R. 

has ordered 214 of the locomotives. 

The cost, about $55-million, will be 

financed by insurance companies and 

banks. That will give the Pennsy 1,034 

diesels. Five years ago, it had about 30. 
e 


Fanny May, the Federal National 
Mortgage Assn. (BW —Apr.1’50,p76), 
has been shifted from RFC to the 
Housing & Home Finance Agency. 

e 


Colorado’s legislature has cut state in- 


come taxes by 20%. That will save 


; taxpayers about $3.5-milli ly. 
OPER AND SHUT CASE FOR NEOPR NE axpayers abou . million yearly 


. Cincinnati businessmen have bought 
Tough neoprene diaphragm ed packless valve Ralston Steel Car Co., a small Colum- 


seals off operating parts from hazardous line fluids bas (Ohio) car builder, from Boston 
and foreign stockholders. he new 
When pipe lines handle corrosive or matic tools. And you’ll find it in the oil group is ott to provide enough 
abrasive-laden liquids, valve mainte- fields protecting delicate equipment... working capital to allow Ralston to get 
nance is often troublesome and costly. or at dockside in giant suction and dis- ‘ ha Wee . P 
; ; ; : in on the Equitable; car-leasing plan 
But this new valve is designed to lick charge hose. (BW_—Apr.850,p92) 5 
the problems of leakage, clogging and Chances are you'll find neoprene at “APIO DU, P7)- 
line-fluid contamination. It eliminates home, too. For every day more and : * 
the conventional stuffing box, and in- —_—s more rubber manufacturers are taking Avco Mfg. Corp. has borrowed $20- 
stead uses a tough diaphragm made of _— advantage of neoprene’s exceptional million from insurance companies on 
Du Pont neoprene to provide leakproof properties to add durability and effi- 20-year promissory notes. The money 
protection. Neoprene contributesvitally —_—_ ciency to their top-grade products for will be used to retire the $9.6-million 
to the valve’s longer life and outstand- —_ home use. existing long-term debt and for working 
ing perforinance by resisting abrasion So when you have a tough job for a capital. 
and most chemicals...standing up under resilient product to do—think of Du a 
salaaie flexing, temperature variations — Pont neoprene first. Ask your rubber- Not all stockholders are rich: W. A. 
at , goods manufacturer, or tell us about Schaeffer Pen Co. finds that 53% of 
Neoprene has vastly improved agreat = your problem. While we do not make its stockholders earn less than $7,000 
many other industrial products in al- finished products of neoprene, we'll be city ‘ rs 
most every field. Mills and factories use glad to help you and assist you in find- a year. mn 
it for conveyor belts that carry hot or i source of supply. 
oily materials . . . for solid truck tires ease ~~ Bondholders of Bangor & Aroostook 
. for V-belts to drive machinery. Rubber Chemicals Division R.R. have approved a plan which ex- 
You'll find neoprene out on construc- E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) tends maturity dates of the road’s 
tion jobs in compressor hose for pneu- Wilmington 98, Delaware funded debt (BW-Sep.17’49,p92). 
® 


GARGEN HC AIR HOSE ° Mortgages worth $3-million, on 2,700 
, E ne - a e acy Alabama homes, will be bought by 
Ol HOSE « G GASKET Liberty National Life Insurance Co., 


: Birmingham, from Home Owners Loan 
CONVEYOR Z FIELD EQt Cam. 





r 

° COATED | . } GLOVES » Personal checking accounts are being 

~ it promoted by a new method by Colonia 

DIAPHRAGN teu 5 par Ov ETY SOLES Trust Co., New York. The bank will 

BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH CHEMISTRY give any charity named by the deposi- 

GS + WASH BEING © RU tor 1¢ out of every 10¢ in charges it 
@ Tune in Du Pont “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA"—Tuesday nights—NBC -——coast to coast makes for h: andling his checks. 
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June 30, 1950 1939-50 
Deposits Rank 





Bank of America... ..$5,919 1 299% 
(San Francisco) 





Ciy........459 2 WF 





Chase Nationa] ...... 4,299 
(New York) 














Gueranty Trust ...... 2,335 
(New York) 


First National ....... 2,195 





Continental-Iilinols ... 2,114 
(Chicago) 

















NB All figures are in millions of dollars. * Combined deposits of 
Trust ond Brooklyn Trust Co. 


Bank Merger Race Speeds Up 


Manufacturers Trust arranges to absorb Brooklyn Trust. 
Move will add $226-million deposits and 26 branches. Nice profit 
in sight for Brooklyn's stockholders. 


Officials of another New York City 

bank have decided that it will be worth 
more dead than alive. Brooklyn Trust 
Co.’s directors have accepted the mer- 
ger offer of retail-minded Manufacturers 
Irust Co. (BW-Sep.9’50,p104). 
e Single-City Tops—If the deal goes 
through, it will give Manufacturers the 
largest number of branches that any 
U.S. bank has in any one city. It would 
strengthen Manufacturers’ position as 
the fastest-growing major U.S. bank, 
except for Bank of America (table). 
And it would give a nice windfall to 
Brooklyn stockholders who bought stock 
between late 1932 and a few wecks ago. 
e $183 in Cash—The merger terms are 
expected to be O.K.'d by stockholders 
and by the banking authorities. They 
provide that Brooklyn ‘Trust stock 
holders will get $183 in cash and one 
share of Manufacturers Trust (current 
bid price about $57) for each share they 
own. About 82,000 shares of Brooklyn 
Trust are outstanding. 

Brooklyn ‘Trust stock was selling at 
around $131 bid at the start of July, 
rose to $157 by Aug. 8. Next day, the 
announcement of the Bankers Trust- 
Lawycrs Trust merger plan intensified 
tumors about Brooklyn Trust (BW - 
Aug.26'50,p65). Several Wall Street 
banks have had their eyes on the Brook- 
lyn institution for a number of years. 
@ Bidding—Chase National Bank, No 
3 U.S. bank. and Manufacturers were 
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reported to be bidding against each 
other for the privilege of taking over 
Brooklyn Trust. ‘The stock soared above 
its June 30 book value of $196. Before 
merger terms were announced this week, 
cagcr buyers were offering $230 a share. 
All this for a bank stock whose price 
range from 1933 until lately was i 
$50.50 bid to $182 bid. 

The final adjusted value of the assets 
behind Brooklyn Trust shares will be 
higher than the book value as shown 
on the June 30 statement. It may run 
somewhere between $240 and $260 a 
share. ‘That’s because: (1) Brooklyn 
Trust carried its bond holdings on the 
books below market value; the differ- 
ence was about $3-million at the end of 
1949; (2) real estate was carried at 
around $1.9-million below market value; 
(3) reserves against losses will probably 
turn out to be larger than necessary. 
® Investigation—The fast run-up in 
Brooklyn Trust shares has attracted the 
attention of Brooklyn’s crusading Con- 
gressman I’manuel Celler, who heads a 
special monopoly subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee. Celler 
says he is asking the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission for a report on 
the merger. He also may subpoena 
Brooklyn Trust’s transfer agent, to find 
out who was trading in the stock. He 
doesn’t like to see another New York 
bank go out of business. 

But there was a very practical reason 





in two 


IN fastemmistt) @233 


aluminum die castings 


MmMoae°nmrmh piants 


the best 


money can buy 


Next time you need die castings, 
send your inquiry to Alcoa. 
You'll get the best castings. 
You'll get them promptly. 

For the past 35 years, many of 
America’s most salable products 
have used die castings by Alcoa 
... die castings backed by 62 
years of aluminum experience. 

Your own purchasing depart- 
ment can look to Alcoa for 
dependable die-casting service. 
Dependability in quality... 
making deliveries... meeting 
specifications. 

Your local Alcoa sales office 
is listed under “Aluminum” in 
your Classified phone book. Or 
write: ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1908J Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


DIE CASTINGS 

















Shippers are wearing a 
happier expression these 
days. Well, that’s easy to 
understand, because, with 
Sentinel Service providing 
dependable siding-to-siding 
schedules, guesswork is 
fast vanishing from ship- 
pers’ lives. 


The Automatic Records 
feature of Sentinel Service is 
helpful, too! Shippers and 
receivers now get immediate 
information on both sched- 
ule interruptions and 
reforwardings. 


Here’s a new standard of 
dependability in the move- 
ment of carload freight—and 


shippers from coast to coast 
and from border to border 
can benefit. Ask the B&O 
man—he has a story that 
will be music to your ears! 





why Brooklyn Trust’s market price was 
so bey below arteit value. It’s napices 
reason that other New York bank 
stocks—and most U.S. bank stocks— 
have been selling far below liquidation 
value. Investors can get better dividend 
yields in other industries. 

And the wealthy people who used 
to buy bank shares are now going into 
tax-exempt municipals. 

Brooklyn Trust’s dividend yield was 
unusually low. On the basis of its year- 
end market price, the stock had a lower 
yield last esi than any other big New 
York bank. 
© Deposits~The merger, which will be 
the biggest in New York since the war, 
will add about $226-million to the 
deposits of Manufacturers Trust, which 
had $2,101-million deposits last June 


. 30. On the basis of June 30 statements 


and of the latest Clearing House figures, 
the combination will put Manufac- 
turers close on the heels of Guaranty 
Trust Co., which is the third largest 
New York bank and the fourth largest 
bank in the U.S. 

Perhaps more important, the deal 
gives Manufacturers 26 branch offices, 
mostly in Brooklyn, to add to the 
79 branches it already has. Some 
branches are likely to be consolidated. 
But Manufacturers will probably end 
up with over 100 branch offices. That 
will -put it way ahead of any other 
U.S. branch banking system as far as 
one city is concerned. Bank of Amer- 
ica, the largest branch system, has 81 
branches in Los Angeles, 526 in Cali- 
fornia. 
© Aggressive—The new branches will 
give more scope for the aggressive 
retail-banking policy that has been a 
major factor in the bank’s rapid growth. 
Closely associated with this policy was 
Manufacturers’ president, Harvey D. 
Gibson, who died this week at 68. 

Gibson came to the bank in 1931, 
after many years as president of the 
New York Trust Co. and the Liber 
National Bank (which merged wit 
N. Y. Trust in 1921). He pushed 
such retail services as consumer credit 
and personal loans, mortgages, small 
business loans, and special checking 
accounts. But he didn't forget to cul- 
tivate big customers for the bank. It 
shares in wholesale business through a 
nationwide system of correspondent 
banks. 

Gibson knew that a retail bank has to 
have plenty of branches. He handled 
six mergers into Manufacturers and 
bought nine branch offices from other 
big New York banks. But Manufac- 
turers has been a great absorber of 
other banks almost from the time it 
started in Brooklyn in 1905. Manufac- 
turers has bought, merged, or liquidated 
31 other banks. 

Retail banking through a network 
of branches has paid off. Manufacturers 
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earned 7.9% on its capital funds last 
year, more than any New York bank 
except two other banks with many 
branches. Corn Exchange Bank Trust 
Co. and Public National Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York both earned 8.0%. 
@New Merger Pattern—This _ latest 
merger proposal follows a somewhat 
different pattern than the recent Bank- 
ers Trust-Lawyers Trust plan. Bankers 
Trust plans to pay off stockholders of 
the merged bank entirely in cash. But 
the Manufacturers deal is partly a cash 
purchase, partly an exchange of stock. 
© Question of Taxes—This leaves Brook- 
lyn Trust stockholders with 25% of 
their money still in the banking busi- 
ness. But they may get a tax advantage 
out of it. If Brooklyn Trust stock- 
holders were paid off completely in 
cash, some of them would have to pay 
a hefty capital-gains tax. By taking 
part of their pay in the form of stock, 
they cut down that tax. 

Further, i: «!' Brooklyn Trust’s net 
worth we ai to stockholders in 
cash, and if .om> of it turned out to 
be from loss reserves, the Bureau of 
Internal Kevenicc might take the posi- 
tion that these reserves really represent 
taxable income from prior years. 

It’s easy to see why Manufacturers 
was willing to exchange its stock for 
Brooklyn ‘Trust shares. After the mer- 
get, Manufacturers would have $2,327- 
million in deposits on the basis of June 
30 statements. But its capital funds as 
of June 30 were only about 6% of 
deposits. If this ratio should fall below 
6%, Manufacturers stock would be 
ineligible for purchase by Massachusetts 
savings banks. Since the “‘Massachusetts 
list” has a lot of prestige among trustees, 
Manufacturers wants to stay on it. So 
it will have to increase capital funds. 
eStock Dividend—Before the merger 
goes through, the bank will distribute a 
stock dividend to its present stock- 
holders of one share for cach 12 shares 
held. That will boost capital by $33- 
million; the money will come out of 
reserves. 

About $5-million more will be added 
to capital and surplus by the 82,000 
shares to be cxchanged for Brooklyn 
Trust stock. That would bring capital 
funds up to about $149-million on a 
are basis as of June 30. But the 

ank will have to issue more stock soon 


if it wants deposits to get much bigger. 
b g gs 


Brooklyn Trust, incidentally, was 
well-known a few years back as the 
uiding spirit of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
it was an executor of the estate of 
Charles H. Ebbetts, which owned half 
the stock of the Brooklyn ball club. The 
bank had some financial troubles with 
“Dem Bums,” but after it got Larry 
MacPhail as manager in 1938, its finan- 
cial problems disappeared. The club was 
sold in 1945 tg a group headed by 
Branch Rickey. 
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This damsel has a pretty slip— 
but it’s not supposed to show. 
The Twin Disc Hydraulic Cou- 
pling has a “slip” too—one 
that should show up to your 
advantage. 

Our “slip” is an inherent 
characteristic of a Hydraulic 
Coupling, which acts as a fluid 
intermediary between your 
power source and your driven 
equipment—does away entirely 
with the problems of direct me- 
chanical connection. 

You always get full torque 
from your engine or motor— 


but when an overload occurs, 
for example, both the power 
source and the driven equip- 
ment are protected by an in- 
creased “slip” in the Hydraulic 
Coupling. This same “slip” per- 
mits your motor or engine to 
come up to working speed 
under light load so you are 
assured smooth operation, uni- 
form acceleration, no-stall per- 
formance. These are all advan- 
tages that mean Jonger profits 
from powered equipment. For 
more information, write today 
for Bulletin No. 144-B. 


Clutches & Hydraulic Drives 


CGSOCOGKL4OOe@MYH 
} TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine Wisconsin = wrorui oesoe me tm 


GRANCHESs CLEVELAED + OALLAS + BETHOIT - 


10S AWGTLES + DEWARE ¢ MEW GRLTANS « SEATTLE + PeESS 











BUY-WORD 
of Oregon Women 


Your best buy to sell women! 
BBD&O’s Continuing Study of 
West Coast Newspapers proves 
that the high-buying women of 
the Oregon Market read The 
Oregonian more closely than any 
other metropolitan newspaper in 
this great and growing sales area! 


the Orcgonian 


Represented Nationally by 
Motoney, Kegan & Schmitt, Inc. 











Adhesive uses and 
methods? Physical properties? 
Costs? ASK FULLER! 


A Fuller field man will be glad 

te give you first-hand informa- 

tion, in your office. Or write to 
your handiest Fuller plant. On 
adhesives for every industrial 
use, call on Fuller for the 
answers. 


<==) ADHESIVES FOR INDUSTRY 


H. B. Fuller Co. St. Pavl 2, Minn. 


Kansas City 6, Cincinnati 2, Atlanta, Chicage 47, San Francisce 3 


14 





Signs of a Leveling Off 


{3 


lt looks as if the market has reached its top. Volume is 
down while prices go up. Odd-lot buyers are buying on balance. 
And elections and government controls bode an uncertain future. 


The market has now recovered about 
90% of what it lost in the Korean 
break. But smart Wall Streeters are 
beginning to think that’s about all it 
will do for a while. 

They think the Dow-Jones industrial 
average will settle down in a trading 
range somewhere between 224, where 
it was just before Korea, and 198, its 
low point after Korea. 

Rails are now way above their pre- 
Korea benchmark. Early this week, the 
D-J rail average went through its 1948 
high and stood at its best level since 
1946. But it, too, is expected to pause. 
e Waming Signals—There are a lot of 
little signs that the current move has 
about reached its top. Most striking is 
the decline in volume figures while 
prices go up (chart). This often means 
that a turn in the market is coming. 

You can see this in the way ~ 
acted from the end of February to the 
middle of. April this year. Weekly 
turnover of stocks increased steadily, 
and the industrial average climbed. 
Then from mid-April to early June, 


volume dropped while prices went on 
to new highs. Then came the break. 
The Communist thrust in Korea 
touched off the panic, of course, but 
the market was showing signs of strain 
even before the attack. 

It may be that declining volume is 
telling the same story now that it did 
then. But it isn’t a sure sign by itself. 
For instance, in mid-1940, volume 
dropped off a lot while the industrial 
average went up. Prices kept right on 
climbing for several months, and vol- 
ume soon started to climb, too. In May 
and June of 1936, volume faded away, 
while the industrial average was at the 
start of a long rally. 

e Other Omens—So you can’t go by 
volume alone. But there are other sig- 
nals that seem to show that the post- 
Korca bull market won’t get much 
further, for a while anyway. The odd- 
lot buyers, who are usually inexperi- 
enced, have been buying stocks, on 
balance, since Korea. That is tradi- 
tionally an evil omen to Wall Streeters. 
Furthermore, a lot of people are 
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nervous about the way the market has 
been fluctuating in the last few days. 
The industrial average has either 
dropped sharply or climbed sharply 
most days lately. That’s usually a sign 
that something is about to happen. 

e Uncertain Future—Aside from the 
technical indications, there are some 
general reasons for expecting a lull in 
the market for the next month or so. 
People may want to see what is going 


to happen in the elections before mak- : 


ing stock market decisions. And the 
Federal Reserve Board’s campaign for 
higher short-term interest rates is liable 
to have some effect on stock prices. 


It’s been characteristic_of the stock 
market to stall whenever it is uncertain 
about future developments. 

Now the market may pause again 
until it can gauge the effect of the excess- 
profits tax on 195] earnings. The 
package of powers over materials, 
wages, and prices which Truman has 
just been given by the Defense Pro- 
duction Act (BW —Sept.9’50,p80) will 
also have far-reaching effects on next 
year’s carnings. The stock market, 
which looks to future probabilities 
rather than concentrating on present 
realities, may want to look a while 
before it leaps. 


Trust Adjusts to “Semiwar” 


Wellington Fund shifts, at a profit, from growth stocks and 
other high-priced issues. New purchases aim at balance in either 
a peace or a defense production economy. 


Investors, great and small, are always 

eager for a glimpse of what the in- 
vestment trusts are doing in the mar- 
ket. In the confusion since Korea, 
that eagerness has been _ increased. 
Generally, it has gone unsatisfied, for 
the big trusts seldom dish out informa- 
tion except in the quarterly reports 
required by shareholders. 
e A Break—Last week, the investors got 
a break. The Wellington Fund—a 
prominent, balanced, open-end fund— 
came out a month early with a report 
on its activities since Korea. 

Wellington said that its current pol- 
icy is to maintain a balanced program 
in senior securities and commons, with 
junior equities adjusted to a semiwar 
economy. 

Common stocks made up 59.9% of 
its Aug. 30 portfolio, Wellington said. 
Preferred shares and corporate bonds 
were 20.2%; U.S. government issues 
and cash were the remaining 19.9%. 
e Bull Market—At first glance, this 
doesn’t seem very different from the 
close of 1949 when the 1949-50 bull 
market was going full blast, or from 
June 30 last. On June 30, for ex- 
ample, commons accounted for 59.6% 
of assets, corporate bonds and preferred 
19.9%, cash and governments the other 
21.5%. 

Actually, however, the trust has been 
very busily shifting its individual securi- 
ties to meet changed conditions. 
e¢ Growth Stocks—It has disposed—at 
a profit—of certain ‘growth stocks.” 
That group was a top pre-Korean fa- 
vorite, but the fund now thinks it might 
not fare so wel] under higher war taxes. 
Wellington has taken profits, too, on 
many other holdings that had_pre- 
viously scored sizable price advances 
(a policy it intends to follow). And 
it has sold some issues which it found 
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“out of line in price with other issues 
in the same industries.” 

Stocks sold during July and August, 
the trust reports, included such issues 
as Aluminum Co. of America, Atlantic 
Refining, Kennecott Copper, New Jer- 
sey Zinc, and Phelps ge commons, 
all of which had risen sharply. Such 
well-rated commons as Detroit Edison 
and General Electric were also disposed 
of, since the management considered 
them less attractively priced than other 
issues in their groups. 
¢@Semiwar Economy—New common 
stock purchases—made with an eye to 
their position in a semiwar economy 
—have included Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Goodyear Tire & Rubber, 
American Steel Foundries, and Pull- 
man. Tor the same reason, the trust 
increased its holdings of Bethlehem 
Steel common. 

The trust also combed the list for 

issues that might be expected to do 
“comparatively well” in either a semi- 
wat Or peace economy. It decided to 
increase its holdings of Standard 
Brands, Swift & Co., Continental Oil, 
Standard Oil (Cal.), Texas Co., West- 
inghouse, Chicago Corp., Northern 
Natural Gas, United Gas, Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke, S. H.. Kress, H. L. 
Green, and Marshall Field. 
e “Peace Stocks”—Wellington’s invest- 
ment managers didn’t overlook “peace 
stocks.” They added to its common 
holdings of American an Aetna In- 
surance, American Tobacco, Phoenix 
Insurance, Phillip Morris, National 
Cash Register, U.S. Plywood, Atlantic 
City Electric, Consolidated Edison of 
N. Y., and Illinois Power. “Most of 
these purchases,” Wellington reported. 
“were made at prices which appeared 
to have discounted in good part the 
expected increase in taxes.” 





Conventence 

with Distinction 
in Manhattan 

A step away from midtown 


centers of attraction ...a 
step above the ordinary in 
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Just Published 


DESIGNED TO SAVE 
YOU TIME & $$$$$ 
The ONLY chemical directo that lists 
PRODUCERS AND MANUFACTURERS EX.- 
CLUSIVELY. Grades and purities are 
shown separately. Listings are entirely 
free and impartial. 
An unprecedented market research work 
covering the American chemical industry, 
listing 
Chemical Raw Materials 
Industrial Chemicals 
Fine Chemicals 
Dyestuffs 
and their prod and f 
with pertinent buying data including syn- 
onyms, trade names, form, packing, ship- 
ping regulations and shipping point of 
every grade. 
Price: $20 postpaid. 

Write “ork to: 
McGRAW-HILL DIRECTORY OF 
CHEMICALS AND PRODUCERS 

Dept. S, 330 W. 42nd St 
New York 18, N.Y 





No Antistrike Machinery Yet 


Law leaves decision on preventing strikes to a labor- 
management-public conference, and no one wants one now. Wage 


The new Defense Production Act has 
only one prescription for settling labor 
troubles in defense industries. It 
authorizes Truman to call a_labor- 
management conference—and to carry 
out its decisions. 

Its Sec. 502 reads: ‘““The national pol- 
icy shall be to place primary reliance 
upon the parties to any labor dispute 
to make every effort through negotia- 
tion and collective bargaining and the 
full use of mediation and conciliation 
facilities to effect a settlement in the 
national interest. To this end, the 
President is authorized (1) to initiate 
voluntary conferences between manage- 
ment, labor, and such persons as the 
President may designate to represent 
government and the public; and (2) 

. to take such action as may be 
agreed upon in any such conference and 
appropriate to carry out the provisions 
of this title.” 

e Opposition—At first blush, it appears 
that a big, high-level, industry-union 


stabilization—if and when—seems sure to be tied to cost of living. 


pow-wow looms on the horizon—and 
that out of it will come a new war 
labor board. 

Actually, no one is much in favor of 
a conference right now. In manage- 
ment circles, particularly, some of the 
most influential industnal-relations ex- 
perts are dead set against such a public, 
spotlighted meeting. 

These industry advisers contend 
that: (1) Management is always put 
on the defensive and outmaneuvered at 
a public session with labor leaders; (2) 
the Murrays and Greens will use the 
conference as a forum in which to at- 
tack industry; and (3) in return for a 
no-strike pledge, labor will demand a 
suspension of the Taft-Hartley law, ask 
industry to give a no-excess-profits 
pledge, and will want to preserve the 
General Motors cost-of-living formula 
that has spread through the auto in- 
dustry and into other plants. 
e Nobody’s Interested—Opposition isn’t 
limited to industry experts. Truman’s 











Wirtz Key Man in New Wage Program 


W. Willard Wirtz, chairman of 
the reconversion National Wage 
Stabilization Board (BW —Apr.27 
’46,cover), has emerged as a key 
figure in working out the govern- 
ment’s wage stabilization plans. 

W. Stuart Symington, head of 
the National Security Resources 
Board and mobilization ‘‘coordi- 
nator,” and Secretary of Labor 
Tobin. called Wirtz in when they 
wanted advice on _ stabilization 
problems. What he told them 
shows up in the provisions of the 
Truman executive order that sets 
up a stabilization agency. There 
are reports that Wirtz will play 
a prominent part in a developing 
stabilization program. 

Wirtz is youthful (38), bright, 
and popular with both labor and 
management. Currently, he is a 
law professor at Northwestern Uni- 
versitv. His high standing at the 
White House was demonstrated 
only last winter; President Truman 





named him to the emergency board 
which brought about a settlement 
of the coal strike in March. 
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SERVING (NDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


for instance... 


readin’s more fun for Jimmy now 


@ Helping to attain better printing papers is another 
contribution of Mathieson research. Higher whites in book papers 


—with greater strength retention — have been made 


possible through the development by Mathieson of the remarkable 
oxidizing agent, sodium chlorite, which permits more 

intensive bleaching of all wood pulps and textiles 

without weakening their fibres. 

Bringing the benefits of this superior oxidizing agent and bleach 


to a wide range of users is only one of the services Mathieson 

has performed as a prime producer of the basic heavy e 
chemicals—ammonia, caustic soda, chlorine, soda ash and Ma, thies Os7 
sulphuric acid — and over thirty allied products, 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, MATHIESON BUILDING, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 











HE’S COMFORTABLE ...TILL FRY-DAY 


This little fellow and millions like him posed a large-scale problem to a 
giant midwest hatchery: their good health — from egg to exit — depended 
upon unvarying temperature where they hatch and grow. 


Trane heating and air conditioning equipment provided the solution. 
Chickens are now kept incubator-healthy, and costly, unplanned mortality 
is practically eliminated thanks to the unvarying temperatures provided 


by Trane equipment. 


Thus another air conditioning problem was solved by the same equipment 
which makes air more usable, comfortable, efficient, in thousands of offices, 


stores, plants, homes. 


Are air-conditioning or heating problems hatching in your business? If 
so, remember that TRANE KNOWS AIR... . how to warm it, cool it, dry it, 
humidify it, clean it or move it. Your local Trane office will gladly work with 


your own architect, engineer, or contractor. 


Multi-room air-conditioning with UniTrane: Ask about this wonderful 
new unit system for office buildings, hotels, other multi-room structures. 


Under-window UniTrane units heat, cool, de- 
humidify, filter and circulate air, while provid- 
ing individual room control. 


Free: “Choose Your Own Weather”: Your own heating 
or cooling problem may be illustrated in this 16- 
page picture story of an amazing variety of build- 
ings where stubborn heating and air-conditioning 
problems have been corrected by Trane equipment. 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LACROSSE, Wis. 
EASTERN MFG, DIVISION © SCRANTON, PA. 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


GANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT © OFFICES IM 8@ CITIES 





own advisers are ing him that it 
would not be timely. Their points: 

@ Infiation is the big bugaboo right 
now, not labor disputes. No big strikes 
are hurting defense production as were 
the North American Aviation, Allis- 
Chalmers, and other strikes of prewar 
1941. Communist disrupters have no 
voice in CIO this time and are pretty 
much under control. The automobile 
industry has five-year contracts. Philip 
Murray can’t strike in steel until Janu- 
ary. John L. Lewis is always a strike 
threat, but his contract in the coal 
mines runs until Apr. 1, and Washing- 
ton sp that he will respect it. 

e Labor is not ready to give a no- 


| strike piedge. CIO’s Murray wants to 


wait at least until his coming wage 
negotiations with steel are out of the 
way. Lewis, who thumbed his nose at 
the last War Labor Board, won’t take 
the pledge this time, either. That leaves 
William Green pretty much alone in 
his statement that AFL is ready to give 
a no-strike pledge whenever the gov- 
ernment asks for it. 

@ What’s Ahead?—Looking beyond 
the present situation—a war confined to 
Korea—there is no question that an- 
other war labor board will be created 
if we get into a larger war or if mobili- 
zation is impeded by strikes. 

It appears, too, that those in industry 
who te an all-government board 
(BW—Aug.5’50,p82) have already got 
an unfavorable reply from Truman. The 
President made his view clear when he 

ave a tripartite character to the Wage 
Stabilization Board. He made room for 
it in the proposed new Economic Sta- 
bilization Agency. This board would 
make wage stabilization policy recom- 
mendations to an Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator and carry out any 
functions the administrator assigned. 
This means it could administer as well 
as formulate the wage stabilization pro- 
gram, approving and denying particular 
wage increases after the general policy 
has bec set. That is what the National 
Wage Stabilization Board did in 1946 
as successor to the War Labor Board, 
which handled both disputes and 
voluntary adjustments. 

e Disputes—The new stabilization board 
could logically become also the dispute- 
settling agency, if and when one is 
needed. Most labor disputes involve 
wages. 

Moreover, Truman has delegated to 
the stabilization administrator the duty 
to confer with labor, management, and 
public representatives on any steps that 
might be necessary for forcing the set- 
tlement of labor disputes affecting 
national defense. This ties the Wage 
Stabilization Board right into the dis- 
pute-settling picture, since the board 
is part of the administrator's agency. 

e Recent Steps—Truman took a first 
step toward price and wage control 
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when he directed businessmen to pre- A i Sa A 
serve their price and cost records for 


the month preceding the outbreak. of 
the Korean war—May 24 to June 24. 
This does not mean that either prices 
or wages will be rolled back to the level 
of that period. But May 24-June 24 


‘monger 8 will become the base period 
tom which to measure —— 
The next likely step will be for the 


stabilization administrator to meet with 


management and labor to try to work 
out voluntary price and wage controls. 

If this move fails, general controls 
may not be far off. Truman feels that 


selective controls will not work when 
—as in the present law—wages have to 
be controlled simultaneously with prices. 
Truman has been for selective price 
controls, but not wage controls. When ; 
wage controls are selective, inequities e ‘ 2 0 C K | 
crop up, and workers shift from one in- 
dustry to another or strike. P ) | d § 

Truman indicated acceptance of this . i a’ 5 C d 1 
view when he said in his broadcast to |' ‘ « ne y iC ioe oo 
the nation last Saturday: a i. Ay, , 

“We cannot yet be sure that the new 
law permits effective use of selective 
controls. As a result, we might have to 
resort to general controls before they 
are really necessary. This may prove to 
be a serious defect in the law which will 
3 uire correction.” 

liding Scale—In this same speech, 
T ruman seemed to put his approval on 
cost-of-living wage increases—and a pos- 


sible stabilization formula tied to livin oe. : 

costs—when he said wage earners shoul : NEW HUMP-RETARDER YARD FACILITIES at 

not ask for wage increases beyond those ; Kansas City and Silvis (near Moline, Ill.). 
: a ae assure faster sorting and quicker classifica- 


necessary to meet the rise in living costs. / > f ae , ay tion. Floodlight illumination is for efeer-derk 
The last war’s Little Steel formula : <<” Operation, 

did not permit wages to rise with the , — 

cost of living. It limited them to the 
15% increase in cost of living which 
took place between January, 1941, and 
May, 1942. Wage controls were not 
ordered by law until October, 1942. 








pi races y sey Tage wd of’em — 
& ally — are i ‘or your shipments. Your 

UNIONS IN RAIL-TRUCK WAR 5 —.» | Lie 
AFL’s powerful Teamsters Union Rocket — are the shippers pa Dahon 

this week jumped into the growing answer to dependable, high- 

fight between railroads and the truck- speed SEFVICE. Rugged, diesel- 

ing industry over long-haul trucking. powered carriers, their sole pur- 

It pledged ‘all-out support to its em- pose is to move freight safely, 

ployers’ efforts to combat antitruck efficiently and promptly . . . and 

campaigns. what a magnificent job they're 
Rail unions already had given moral Selamat es , ’ 

and some financial aid to carriers in 8: aks aad $000 MILES OF TAUCE OPERATION, in od. 
; : +, ition to 8, iles of rail network, 

their attack on trucking. The Teamsters a co-ordinated sail-track eystem for focilient. 

Union, using a Springfield, Ill., district For detailed shipping information | ing shipments. This means much to the ship- 

meeting as a sounding board, called the consult any Rock Island representative. per—even more to his patrons. 


brotherhoods’ position “a selfish stand ; 

. counter to the best interests of all Rock Island directly serves Iinols, lewa, Minnesota, Seuth Dekota, Nebroske, 
American working men and the public Kenena, Mincowt, Coteentn, Sun Atetans C Tones, t » Aten 
generally.” sas and Tennessee, ond with its connections, all Americal 


The teamsters plan to give “the true s 
facts” of truck service, safety, and tax- 
paying through ads, union publications, 
and word-of-mouth campaigning. 

There’s an obvious reason for rail 
and truck union interest: jobs. THE ROAD OF PLANNED PROGRESS 
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NEBRASKA LOOMS UP 


SENSIBLE 


SOUND 
SAFE 


equidistant from both 
coasts with excellent 
transportation 


very low power rates 
unlimited pure water 
lowest state taxes 
unsurpassed labor 
(clear=thinking, home- 
owning, hard-working 
men and women who have 
quietly established a 
national reputation for 
high man-hour 


roduction) 
a friendly state govern= 


ment that believes 
in business, business 
economy and ECONOMY. 


Put Your Plant In 
NEBRASKA 

And Assure Yourself Of 
Lower Cost, Trouble Free 
Overation = Now And 
Over The Long Pull} 


Write this Division of 
State Government for 
informative folder as well 
as specific information -=- 


Strategically yours, 


Dept. 8W.17 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 
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Labor Has Its Say on Defense 


Perhaps it doesn’t have all the power it wants. But Truman’s 
first moves give it a strong voice in mobilization plan. It has a 
voice on wages and on manpower. And it has an in on NSRB. 


It’s not clear yet whether labor got 
what it asked for under President Tru- 
man’s war program. But this much is 
clear: If labor didn’t get all it wanted, 
it’s in a position to holler with good 
effect when the decisions seem to be 
going against it. 

Here’s why: 

e Labor will be in on wage regu- 
lation. Under the new Defense Pro- 
duction Act, the President has decided 
to use the tripartite system for wage 
regulation (page 116), Three members 
of the planned Wage Stabilization 
Board will represent labor, three indus- 
try, and three the public. 

e Secretary of Labor Tobin is to 
be manpower boss. This assures labor 
of another link with government policy. 
Tobin received no new powers in the 
executive order. But he is in on the 
ground floor, and the move presumably 
gives him the best chance of getting 
whatever authority may be handed out 
later. The union chiefs’ influence in 
Tobin’s office is unchallenged. 

@ Labor already has three spokes- 
men on the advisory board of W. 
Stuart Symington’s National Security 
Resources Board. It also has two rep- 
resentatives on the NSRB staff. 

e Labor presumably has a court of 
last resort in Truman himself. The 
President's obviously congenial _ rela- 
tions with labor leaders will strengthen 
their hand further down the linc. 
© Strings—But there are some soft spots 
in this setup. 

The new Wage Stabilization Board 
may not hold the wheel to the extent 
that the War Labor Board did in 
World War II. The executive order 
makes it very clear that the new board 
will be subordinate to the Economic 
Stabilization Administrator. 

@ On the Advisory Board—But any time 
labor can’t make itself heard in the 
stabilization agency, it has ~— voices 
higher up. In his dual role of Defense 
Coordinator—technically top dog in the 
defense program-—and jae of 
NSRB, Symington is a good man to 
be next to. And AFL President Wil- 
liam Green, CIO President Philip Mur- 
ray, and Al Hayes, president of the 
International Assn. of Machinists, who 
is supposed to represent the independ- 
ent unions, are all on NSRB’s policy- 
making advisory board. They will hel 
Symington at his big job of Len 
the peace down among the operatin 
agencies. If the board continues to 
meet twice a month, Svmington will 


hardly dare to resolve major policy 
questions without consulting his labor, 
management, farm, and public advisers. 

Incidentally, Hayes’ position on the 
board is somewhat uncertain. The pos- 
sibility that the machinists may return 
to AFL is hot again. If they do return, 
Hayes will no longer rate a spot on the 
board as spokesman of independent 
unions. And that would put to Sym- 
ington—and Fruman—the question of 
whether they would dare snub John L. 
Lewis again. 
¢ On NSRB Staff—Besides its strategic 
place on the advisory board, labor has 
two representatives on the NSRB staff, 
who will work as assistants to the chair- 
man and vice-chairman. These are Eli 
Oliver and Everett Kassalow. 

Oliver is a labor economist who was 
with Hillman at the prewar National 
Defense Advisory Council. Recently, 
he has been a member of the Midwest 
Bureau, a private organization of eco- 
nomic researchers that prepares labor 
cases, especially those involving the 
transportation industry. Oliver is in 
his 50’s; he came originally from the 
railway clerks. His place on the board 
probably indicates the interest that 
George Harrison, railway clerk boss, has 
in labor’s defense role. 

Kassalow is much younger, in his 
30’s; he has been with the Dept. of 
Labor, with the rubber workers as re- 
search director, and with the research 
division of CIO. 

Oliver and Kassalow will probably 
have two jobs: For Symington, they 
will act as channels from NSRB to 
labor; for labor men, who want to know 
what’s going on, they will act as a 
briefing staff. 

Also attached to NSRB is Anna 

Rosenberg, consultant to Symington on 
manpower problems. At the first lunch 
with the labor group, Symington men- 
tioned her seseeles he was greeted 
with a deafening silence. Green told 
him that she was a person with an 
academic approach to the subject and 
a group of large-employer clients. 
e Advisers Only?—At NSRB, people 
are inclined to regard labor representa- 
tives as advisers on labor problems only. 
As they see it, labor advisers give gov- 
ermment an approach to labor and a 
chance to say, “All right, we asked 
you.” And that’s all government wants. 
It’s far from all that labor wants. 
Labor’s goal is a share in over-all plan- 
ning now and in operating responsi- 
bility later. 
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Steno Shortage 


Be extra kind to your 
secretary; she is becoming a 
rarity. Salaries are on their 
way up for office workers. 


If your secretary has just muffed a 
batch of letters, think twice about what 
you are going to say to her. 

Stenographers are scarce the world 
over, according to the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. They are so scarce in 
this country that the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission recently agreed to let 
the Dept. of Defense and the State 
Dept. do their own direct recruiting of 
stenographers and typists. Civil , 
. ice just couldn't produce enough to 
fill departmental needs. 
© Recruiting Teams—State Dept. has 
three four-man teams combing 22 cities 
for “‘as many stenographers and clerks 
as we can get.” Furthermore, it is of- 
fering attractive salaries for jobs in 
Washington: $2,650 to $2,875. For 
overseas secretarial work, it will pay 
even higher salaries. 

With keen competition for stenog- 
raphers, the salary you pay becomes a 
crucial question. You may have to 
entice stenographers awav from other 
employers. You also have to be able 
to hold the ones you already have 
against outside offers. 

@ Salaries Already Up—The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics this year is surveying 
the salaries of office workers in 14 major 
industrial cities. Surveys already com- 
rnp in nine cities show that in early 
950 average salaries for women stenog- 
raphers ranged from $39.50 a week in 
Boston to $50 in Detroit. General 
pong are the largest single 
group of office workers. Second-largest 
is clerk-typists. Their average weekly 
salaries in the same cities ranged from 
$34.50 in Boston to $41.50 in Chicago. 

The surveys covered more than 30 
office clerical jobs. Here are the aver- 
age weekly salaries for women general 
stenographers and _ clerk-typists—the 
largest groups—in the nine cities. The 
Detroit survey was in April, the others 
in January and February. 

‘ General Clerk- 

City Stenographer Typist 
Detroit $50.00 $41.00 
New York 47.00 40.00 
Atlanta . 44.00 38.00 
Peempnis’ 2 o.....-+.. F250 37.50 
Oklahoma City 43.50 38.00 
Chicago 48.50 41.50 
Indianapolis ......... 44.00 37.00 
Milwaukee . 42.00 36.50 
Boston 39.50 34.50 


Surveys yet to be completed or pub- 
lished will cover Los ye TOov- 
idence, Buffalo, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, and Philadelphia. 
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DEALERS FOR GUNNISON HOMES... . leading 
independent businessmen in hundreds of communi- 
ties across the nation, know the SALES VALUE of 
the new Low-cost Quolity home . . . the CHAMPION 
Home! Read the excerpts from letters below. They 
PROVE that wide public acceptance .. . ease and 
speed in erection . . . variety in design for large de- 
velopments . . . quick turnover . . . mean SOUND 
INVESTMENT, GOOD PROFIT! 


“Yesterday at noon we offered 177 CHAMPION 
Homes for sale. We took contracts for 142 before 
8 p.m. and would have sold out the entire offering 
if our manpower had been sufficient to handle the 
crowd...’ John W. Galbreath, president, John W. 
Galbreath & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


“Last fall we built 18 CHAMPIONS and sold them 
promptly. They stood the cold climate of Omaha so 
well that we have embarked on a program of erect- 
ing 300 homes . . . | have encouraged top-ranking 
Realtors to get the Gunnison franchise, for the good 
of their communities and themselves . . ."*T. H. Maen- 
ner, president, T. H. Maenner Co., Omaha, Neb. 














They Harness Fires 
The singular feature of the 
GLose Automatic Sprinkler 
System is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes it. 

It makes the FIRE act to de- 
stroy itself. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 

Offices in nearty al! principal cittcs 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


SAVANNAH IS 
DIFFERENT! 


Behind her Southern charm she 
bustles with modern industrialize- 
tien. Competitive transportation... 
willing labor...abundant industrial 
water supply, seft and unbeliev- 
ebly cheap ... reasonable taxes 
and a cooperative community pro- 
vide “opportunities unlimited” fer 
industry. 

The solution te your preduction 
problem may well be a plant ia 
Sevanneh. Complete, confidential 
engineering service... no cost... 
ae obligation ... neo commitment. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
OF SAVANNAH, INC, 
DEPT. - & P.O. BOX -3 


avanmaly 


GEORGIA 


pce 
Bak 
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SHOW TALENT is wooed by militant radio 
movie, stage, and variety actors’ guilds. 


THE MAN AT THE CONTROLS may 
be in IATSE, rival NABET, or IBEW. 


THE MAZE that makes a TV show causes telecasters a big labor headache. Each show uses 
talent, craftsmen, technicians. And rival unions, jealous of jurisdictional lines, claim them all. 


PAINT MIXER, busy at scenery, is claimed 
by AFL painters, but IATSE wants him. 


Jurisdictional 


Telecasters say today that TV was 
probably the first industry to be born 
with a full-blown union headache. 

So special and tricky are ‘I'V’s labor 
problems that the New York State 
Board of Mediation is even thinking of 
setting up a TV section—an unprece- 
dented development in the mediation 
field. The proposal is tied in with a 
drive to make New York the nation’s 
television center. The theory is that 
union relations count for so much in 
the industry that the ability to settle 
disputes fast in New York may make 
the difference between locating there 
or in Hollywood. 

It’s true that some order is coming 
out of the TV chaos. Unions are be- 
ginning to shape the formal pattern for 
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THE DIRECTOR rules the show—bat two 








ee cine 
STAGEHANDS shift union membership as 


well as props—though most belong to IATSE. “So they give you big service ona 


small trust account — that doesn’t mean 
they'll remember your birthday!” 





Jigsaw in TV 


labor relations; threats of a jurisdic- 
tional free-for-all are fading, thanks 
mainly to interunion compromises. 
Still, the labor situation remains almost 
unbelievably complicated. 
e@CBS’s Problem—Take the case of 
Columbia Broadcasting System. CBS 
now has 81 contracts with 40 local and 
20 international unions. It has working 
agreements with many other groups. 
ceping the jurisdictional lines un- 
tangled—and_ everyone oo 
the wisdom of a Solomon, the agility of 
a tightrope walker. 

Other major TV companies have 
much the same problem. 

The trouble arises from the mush 
room growth of ‘I'V, and the fact that it 
is a crisscross combination of several 


Moderate-sized trust accounts obtain a broad variety of invest- 
ments and services through The Pennsylvania Company’s 
Discretionary Common Trust Fund. Including other types of 
trust accounts, we are custodian of more than a billion dollars 
of funds. Yet, regardless of each account’s size, the same kind 
of care and interest is given to all.. Another “why” we're serving 
more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
19 OFFICES COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
for Banking and Trusts 
Founded 1812 
Member Federal Reserve System ¢ Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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sg warehouse are. 
Carl has worked on high-hea me 
oe 20 years at Norton, where | i 
as of hie co-workers have bee 
job for more 10 years. 


"HOW HOT IS THAT FIRE DAD?” 


“I'd guess about 2000°F, Henry, almost ten times the boiling point of 
water. Yet, less than half the melting point of some of our Norton 
refractories that control high industrial temperatures.” 


4) 
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44 ie’, ing 

RN EY ae 
RY ae CT. | 
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iY rs J 
“GRINDING is another very important 
operation —in everything from the pro- 
ducing of fire truck parts, such as this 
husky crankshaft, to the making of the 
delicate signaling apparatus that sum- 
mons the fire Sebues. 


“THOSE SPARKS arc shooting out through 
a slag hole block in a furnace that melts 
metal for such products as fire apparatus 
parts. That block is made of Norton 
Crystolon* refractory grain, that stands 
temperatures up to 4000°F. 


“YES, SON, Norton’s job of making better products to make other products 
better reaches into nearly every phase of the metal-working industry. . . 
and just about any other industry you can name.” 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 
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CLOSE HARMONY: Over musicians, no 
jurisdictional discord. Petrillo has no rivals. 


very active, well-unionized industries. 

TV is a hodgepodge of radio, the 
theater, vaudeville, motion pictures, 
opera, ballet and dance, music, and 
other established entertainment forms. 
It’s a combination of old and new 
mechanical and technical processes. 
Lusty, brawling unions were active in 
every field. TV inherited them all. 
© A Matter of Jobs—When TV began 
to open up in 1947, unions rushed in * 
to stake out job claims. They grabbed 
what they could—often ignoring estab- 
lished jurisdictional lines. This was 
their argument: In a new industry, the 
old rules don’t count for much; you 
have to draw new jurisdictional boun- 
daries. 

It wasn’t a matter of money then— 
just jobs. Most unions made conces- 
sions to nurse TV along. Their idea 
was to get set in TV; cash and contract 
benefits would surely come someday. 

About a year ago, the unions set out 
to get contracts to replace the earlier 
working agreements. In the past, they 
had grudgingly shared jurisdiction; now 
each wanted it all. And major labor 
strife threatened TV. 

So far, however, the big fight hasn’t 

come off—and it probably won't. 
e Three Reasons—Most unions now 
seem willing to compromise on jobs— 
not fight over them. There are three 
reasons for this: 

(1) Television is such an intricately , 
interrelated operation that a tie-up any- | 
where along the line stops the whole 
show. Unions figure that everybody’s 
likely to be hurt if TV labor doesn’t 
settle its arguments and cooperate. 

(2) The new industry is already a 
big employer of union craftsmen, and 
jobs arc off in other entertainment 
lines. The unions don’t want to do 
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COOL AT 1650° Fi That refrigerator got its 
gleaming overcoat in an enameling furnace at 
1650° F. While in the furnace, it was protected 
from the flame by muffle plates made of 
special-formula Norton fused aluminum oxide 
(Alundum*). Thinner because of their shape, 
those panels speed up heat transfer and increase 
heating efficiency. Other Norton special re- 
fractories resist temperatures up to 5500° F ... 
result of Norton’s 39 years’ experience in solv- 
ing high-heat problems for many industries. 

‘ 8.4 r et 


3000° F TOUGH! A carbide tool, taking hu 
cost-cutting bites out of the toughest etal, 
gets its strength in a sintering furnace at about 
3000° F. The heat comes from electric coils 
wound on tubes made of a Norton Alundum re- 
fractory formula. As temperatures climb higher 
and demand increases for greater resistance to 
heat shock, corrosion and erosion, industry 
turns more often to Norton, pioneers in engi- 
neering special refractories for high temperature 
conditions. There’s a Norton representative 
near you, or write to Norton Company, 16 
New Bond Street, Worcester 6, Mass. 


*Trade-Merk Reg. U. $. Pat. Off. ond Foreign Countries 
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anything that might slow down TV. 

(3) The National Labor Relations 
Board is taking a professional interest 
in the TV mixup—and unions don’t 
want an outsider setting up rules on 
who is to hold what job. 

Whatever the reason, the key unions 

in the industry are getting together to 
spell out job rights through working 
truces and agreements.- 
e IATS 'W Pact—There are three 
big unions in the mechanical and 
technical fields in TV. Two are AFL 
unions: the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (IBEW) and the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage iy & Motion Picture & 
po icture Machine Operators 
(IATSE); IATSE is an amalgamation 
of some 30 subsidiary craft unions of 
stagehands, sound and lighting tech- 
nicians, wardrobe attendants, makeup 
men, cameramen, etc. The third union 
is the National Assn. of Broadcast 
Engineers & Technicians (NABET), an 
aggressive independent youngster. 

Recently, IATSE and IBEW worked 
out a truce covering TV jobs at CBS. 
IBEW (strong in radio) will take 
jurisdiction over live television; IATSE 
(dominant in motion pictures) will con- 
trol jobs in “canned” or film television. 

This truce is expected to spread over 
most of the rest of TV. But both AFL 
unions will keep on trying to chip 
away at NABET jobs. 

@ Peace at a Price—The truce bars juris- 
dictional feuding between two powerful 
unions, but it adds to management's 
TV difficulties. It limits the flexibility 
of operational crews—the same crew 
can’t handle “live” and “canned” pro- 
ductions. 

eCase of the 4-A’s—The IATSE- 
IBEW-NABET tussle is just one of 
many; there are plenty of others. 
The hottest jurisdictional feud today is 
among various unions of TV perform- 
ers. With the exception of musicians, 
all are techniially members of the 
same union: AFL’s Associated Actors 
& Artists of America. But that doesn’t 
stop their bickering. 

‘he 4-A union 1s actually a federa- 
tion of smaller, virtually independent, 
and jealous unions. 

There were squabbles on all sides. 
Finally, the major 4-A’s affiliates set up 
a Television Authority to end “chaos 
and confusion” over fees, jobs, and 
other matters. The authority did end 
most of the talent disputes on the East 
Coast, but it brought on a new feud. 
West Coast 4-A’s members refused to 
work with it. So now, there’s an East- 
West jurisdictional dispute. 

@ Peaceful Musicians—In sharp con- 
trast, there’s no jurisdictional Lilia 
over TV music. In this field, the 
authority of James Caesar Petrillo is 
supreme. But while TV employers 
haven't had to worry about job-feuding 
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Modern, well-maintained 
trucks—YOUR trucks without the 
responsibilities of ownership. 
trucks assure you prestige 

advertising at no added cost. Truck 
leasing—the NTLS way—saeves ex- 
ecutive time, releases capital, budg- 
ets cost in advance. we 
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SUPPLY THE AIR THAT MAKES 
FINE SERVICE POSSIBLE 


Backbone of super-service, 
Quincy Compressors are used con- 
tinuously by thousands of service 
stations and garages throughout 
the nation. Inflating, spraying, 
lubricating, starting, lifting—all 
requiring efficient air supply, are 
handled quickly and easily with 
Quincy Compressors. Service sta- 
tion and garage men appreciate 
outstanding Quincy features that 
assure long service life and low 
maintenance costs. 
In industry, Quincy Compressors 
are used by 160 leading manu- 
facturers as an integral part of 
their products. At home and on 
the farm, portable Quincy Com- 
pressors make life easier ‘‘101”’ 
ways. Quincy Compressors are 
available in sizes from 1 to 90 
c.f.m. For data on your com- 
ressed air requirements, write 
ept. W-14, QUINCY COMPRESSOR 
Co., Quincy, Illinois. 
WATIONWIDE AUTHORIZED SERVICE 
Quincy maintains a network 
of Service Depots across the 
country to provide prompt 
service at all times. 


Quincy Compressors for Many Jobs: 
DRIVING © CHUCKING « LIFTING © STARTING 
INFLATING © PUMPING © BRAKING « BLOWING 
SPRAYING «© PRESSING © FILLING 
AGITATING « CONTROLLING 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
Quincy, Illinois 


Branch Offices: New York © Philodelphio 
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among musicians,. Petrillo’s American 
Federation of Musicians (AFL) has 
caused its share of problems of a differ- 
ent brand. It’s out after high pay for 
live television—and the same sort of 
royalty formula for film and kinescope 
productions that the union has made 
stick in the recording industry. 

e Writers Set Up Guild—So oe there 
is no open jurisdictional war among 
TV writers. The Radio Writers Guild, 
a branch of the Authors’ League of 
America (Ind.), wants exclusive juris- 
diction over TV writing as well as 
radio writing. But ALA’s other affiliates 
—Authors’ Guild, Dramatists’ Guild, 


and Screen Writers’ League—have 
barred that. They've set up a Television 
Writers’ Group to see that all ALA 
writers get even shakes. 

e Just Part of It—This barely scratches 
the surface of the complex TV labor 
problem. There are many local 
jealousies that can’t be settled easil 
by top-level agreements. And, Rew 
ing to Richard L. Doherty of the 
National Assn. of Broadcasters, “under- 
standings” on jurisdiction have a way 
of breaking down: “Chronic jurisdic- 
tional schisms appear from time to 
time in many stations where dual 
representation prevails.” 
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Swe QUICK appraisals of the 
President's powers under the 
new Defense Production Act un- 
avoidably missed some of the sub- 
tleties in the law. Chief among 
these is the distinction between 
price and wage controls. 

It is not true that the law ties 

rice and wage ceilings together. 

e fact is that the law, which 
makes many references to price 
ceilings, never once = oys the 
phrase “wage ceiling.”” Whenever 
the statute concerns itself with 
wage regulation, it says “wage stabi- 
lization” or the “stabilization of 
wages, salaries, and other compen- 
sation.” 

The distinction is preserved 
throughout. It is juxtaposed in the 
key Sec. 402, b, (3): “Whenever 
a ceiling has been imposed with 
respect to a particular material or 
service, the President shall stabilize 
wages, salaries, and other compen- 
sation in the industry or business 
producing the material or perform- 
ing the service’ (italics ours). 


ATER in Sec. 402, the words 

“shall stabilize” are made less 
forceful by a grant of a large 
amount of discretion to the Presi- 
dent. He has only to hold down 
those wages which “he deems 
would require an increase in the 
price ceiling . . .” And further on, 
in the same section of the law, 
the latitude is enlarged by this 
language: The President “in sta- 
bilizing and adjusting wages, sal- 
aries, and other compensation shall 
make such adjustments as he deems 
necessary to prevent or correct in- 
equities.” 

But the crucial matter is the 
difference between ceilings and sta- 





against the law for goods to be 


vised, in efforts to forecast Wash- 


control will again be a lot more 


bilization. To those who might 
minimize the difference,'a careful 
reading of Truman’s Sept. 9 speech 
is recommended. The speech makes 
it evident that the President, and 
his advisers, recognize a difference. 
As in the law, Truman used the 
phrase, “price ceiling.” But he 
did not say “wage ceiling.” When- 
ever Truman had to make refer- 
ence to wage control, he said, 
“wage restriction.” 


HE IMPORTANCE of such 

careful choice of language— 
both in the law and by the Presi- 
dent—is best understood by recall- 
ing World War II experience with 
price and wage control. Prices 
were controlled by establishing dol- 
lars-and-cents ceilings; it was 


sold above a certain set figure. The 
new Defense Production Act ap- 
parently contemplates a repetition 
of such ceiling-making for prices, 
either on a selective or an cconomy- 
wide basis. 

But, in contrast, wages were 
stabilized. This meant that they 
were permitted to rise by formula: 
first by application of the Little 
Stecl formula, then by providing a 
series of so-called “‘fringe benefits.” 
Additional head room for wages was 
provided by the concepts -of cor- 
recting intraplant, intra-industry, 
and intralabor market inequities. 

And again, it is this form of 
control o is gaeoo than wage 
ceilings—which seems contein- 
plated. 

Management may be best ad- 


ington action, to assume that price 


rigid than wage control. 
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Labor Pressure 


The bigger the company, 
the greater the union’s organiz- 
ing aggressiveness, survey in 
northern Ohio shows. 


With labor unions, unlike fishermen, 
it isn’t the big ones that get away. The 
organizing aggressiveness of the unions 
rises pretty much in direct proportion 
to the size of the company involved. 
Hence, the big companies are more 
likely to be organized than the small. 
And the concessions that they make to 
the unions are likely to be broader. 

That conclusion emerges from a sur- 
vey just completed by Cleveland’s Asso- 
ciated Industries, an employers’ associa- 
tion. The study covered 569 companies, 
whose 292,500 hourly workers make up 
more than 609% of the northern Ohio 
work force. \ 
elt Takes All Kinds—The survey 
showed that no particular union dom- 
inated the area. It studied 103 differ- 
ent types of industry, and just about 
every known variety of union—includ- 
ing three local survivors of the IWW 
in Cleveland. 

The companies were divided into 

four groups: small employers with 100 
workers or less; medium-small with 100 
to 500 persons; medium-large with 500 
to 1,000 persons; and large with more 
than 1,000. 
e Less Than 100—Two out of three of 
the smallest companies had been or- 
ganized by a union. Of those organ- 
ized, about one in three has a check- 
off system and gives two hours call-in 
pay to employees. The typical con- 
tract runs from year to year and has an 
automatic renewal clause. 

In most cases, the company gives six 
paid holidays, with vacations A. sear 
at one week for one year, two weeks for 
five years. About half the companies 
have insurance programs of some sort; 
few have pension plans. Layoffs are 
usually on a basis of seniority and 
ability, promotion on merit alone. Few 
contracts call for severance pay; leaves 
of absence can be granted at the dis- 
cretion of management. 

@ Less Than 500—In the medium-small 
group, the odds go up to four to one 
that the company will be organized. 
Personnel practices are generally similar 
to those in smaller plants, but the 
checkoff is found in more than _ half 
the plants. The number with insur- 
ance programs is increased, though 


the plant 
restaurant 


If expanding 
production is your immediate concern, 
management can save valuable supervisory 
time by turning over to Crotty Brothers 
all the headaches of running the company 


restaurant. 


For plants employing 500 or 
more workers, Crotty Brothers will install 
its own staff and assume full responsibility 
for the complete and satisfactory operation 
of the restaurant or cafeteria...and provide 
better food at equal or lower costs than 


most self -run restaurants. 


Many prominent manufacturers 
speak highly of Crotty Brothers’ service 
and its professional know-how...the result 
of 20 years specialization in industrial 
restaurant management. Write today for 


particulars to: 


(korry 





BROTHERS INC. 
OPERATING IN 18 STATES AND 45 CITIES 


to four hours. There is more pressure FOOD SERVIC. 
c és ‘ E 137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON mass. 
to win vacations for more workers. MANAGEMENT 11) WEST WASHINGTON m.ceciae 2,4, 


pension plans are still rare. 
In this group, paid call-in time rise; 





@Less Than 1,000—Only 18% of the SINCE 1930 303 SOUTHLAND ANNEX SLOG, DALLAS, TEX. 


medium-large companies have not been 
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organized. Two-thirds of those that 
are have the checkoff. In this group, 
six paid holidays and standard vacations _ 
are almost~universaly*-Group life in- 
surance exists in 89% of the plants; 
one out of three has some sort of re- 
tirement program. Those that don’t - 
are feeling increasing’ union pressute. - 
Promotions are wm on seniority and& 
ability, but almost all layoffs are on* 
a pure seniority basis. 
e More Than 1,000—Nine out of 10 
of these large companies are organized. 
Insurance a are provided in 
96% of the plants; about half” of 
them provide some sort of pension ar- 
rangements. Promotion is based on 
seniority and ability. 





LABOR BRIEFS 














In every part of the country, business firms of every size and 
type have demonstrated their preference for A2tna Life Group 
Insurance service. 

They know, by their own experience, why the 4Etna Life 
has built an unexcelled reputation for prompt and efficient 
handling of claims. 

They know that the home office trained AEtna Life Group 
Representative is a man of broad experience — qualified to 
tailor a plan that will meet the specific requirements of any 


business. 





Greup Division AATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford, Conn. 
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Profit-sharing plans may conflict with 
overtime provisions in the wage-hour 
law. How they should be handled is 
the subject of hearings now being held 
by the wage-hour administrator. 


« 
AFL textile workers have just won a 9¢- 
an-hour wage boost for 5,000 employees 
in Bemberg and' Beaunit’s Tennessee 
mills. 


® 
A six-day, 48-hour week is now standard : 
for Pratt & Whitney’s big Hartford 
plant. It presages a work-week exten- 
sion for a broad list of armament indus- 
tries and others. 

e 
Psychiatrists note: Four out of five so- 
called accidental deaths and injuries are 
not real accidents at all. They are “in- 
vited” by people with death- and injury- 
producing habits, a study by Northwest- 
ern National Life reports. In redirect- 
ing the suicide impulse, psychiatry may 
help industry cut down its accident rate. 


° 
Wildcat strikes, small and unnoticed 
outside the local community, are be- 
coming a major problem. They tie up 
supplies and parts, stop production of 
large and important items. Unrest over 
wages is behind most of them. 

e 
Ford Motor Co. has set up a cost-of- 
living salary adjustment plan for its 
white-collar workers. Eligible salaried 
people will receive a special c-of-] allow- 
ance of $42 on Dec. 1, covering the 
September-December quarter. 





The Pictures—Cover by Charles 
Rotkin. Amold Eagle—122, 123, 
124; European—26; Robert Isear 
—48, 50, 139; Wide World—68, 
98, 99, 104, 116, 136; Dick 
Wolters—37, 38, 40, 42, 84, 85. 
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Whether they’re selling earth-moving machinery or 
grommets, with the Kodaslide Table Viewer your sales- 
men can carry “samples” of your full line. They can 
show your products and services to prospects seated 
comfortably at their desks. They can develop your sales 
story in vivid, product-selling full color, without even 
dimming the room lights. 

Better than with an exhibit of actual samples, they can 
show your product in ase, in applications related to the 
prospect’s own needs, to point up and lend weight to 
your selling story. 

Your men don’t have to carry a lot of bulky equip- 
ment. The Kodaslide Table Viewer is a complete pro- 
jection outfit—projector, screen, and slide changer— 
combined in one compact, lightweight unit (about 18 
Ibs., including carrying case). Slides are changed by 
merely actuating a plunger; there’s no need for indi- 
vidual feeding. 

Here is the modern, easy way to help your salesmen 
call on more prospects and tell a more complete and 
better story each time. The Kodaslide Table Viewer 
is available at Kodak dealers’; price, $95. Carrying 
case, $27.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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The building industry is headed for its biggest vear ever. the building and other industries includes excellent ship- 


New homes, apartments, public buildings and industrial ping facilities ...a nationwide distribution system... 





plants are going up at a rate that is absorbing record modern laboratories and pilot plants... technical serv- 
quantities of materials and equipment. ice backed by 18 vears research in petroleum chemistry. 
If your business is using organie chemicals you should 


Celanese Organie Chemicals are contributing substan- ; r : 
look into the advantages of making Celanese your source 


tially to this great building program— Formaldehyde, _ . ; : 
; : . . ; of supply. Write for the Celanese Chemical Brochure. 
for waterproof resins used in producing exterior grade . . . . : . rece 

Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, 


plywood and composition board... Acetic Acid and : i é Le ag 
Dept. 490-1, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Formaldehyde for plastic parts and fixtures... Acetone, 
Alcohols and other Solvents for lacquers and varnishes 
... Plasticizers for electric wire insulation and floor 
COVCTINGES. 

Celanese Organic Chemicals are produced at the 
Celanese Chemeel Plant near Bishop, Texas—using the 
abundant natural gas of the district as a continuous and 


dependable source of raw material supply. Service to 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
ACIDS - ALCOHOLS + ALDEHYDES ¢ GLYCOLS e¢ KETONES «+ PLASTICIZERS + SOLVENTS 
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Secretary Acheson had a tough job this week—trying to keep a united 
diplomatic front between the U. S., Britain, and France. , 

Acheson, Bevin, and Schumon bumped up ogainst subjects like this: 

How to rearm Western Europe without upsetting economic recovery. 

How much sovereignty to give West Germany, and what kind of army. 

How to keep Communist China from attacking Formosa or Korea. 

e 

The U.S. and Britain are ready for big changes in West Germany—a 
revision of the occupation statute amounting almost to a peace treaty. 

This would give the West Germans a wide control of internal affairs and 
a pretty free hand in foreign relations. 

The French will find this hard to take.. They'll balk, too, at the idea of 


rearming West Germany as fast as the U. S. wants to. 
* 


There’s a sharp split between the U.S. and Britain over Far Eastern 
policy. We can’t agree on Formosa, nor on the question of giving Communist 
China a seat in the U. N. 

Bevin left London with the idea of pressing Acheson for a milder policy 
toward Peiping. The British think the U.S. gives the Chinese Communists 
too good an excuse for getting into the fight. 

You can be sure, though, that Acheson has reminded Bevin of the 


political opposition in the U. S. to any further changes in our China policy. 
e 


France is the big problem when it comes to Atlantic rearmament. 
Schuman has these drastic proposals: 

(1) A joint Atlantic Poct budget to which each member—including the 
U. §.—would contribute in its own currency. Each would then draw on the 
pool according to its needs. 

(2) Defense bonds issued in local currencies, but backed by a joint 
guarantee. In other words, the U.S. Treasury would stand behind French 
defense bonds, thus making it easier to sell them to the French public. 

(3) Joint control of both the supply and price of important raw mate- 
rials, This would curb speculation and hoarding, check inflation. 



































2 

You can be sure the U. S. and Britain won't buy the French program. 

The British are dead set against all super-authorities. And the U. S. 
starts with a healthy skepticism about them. As for pooling defense expendi- 
tures, the British don’t think that’s fair. They aré paying much higher taxes 
than the French. 

The U.S. won't swallow the proposal for issuing U. S.-backed defense 
bonds (in effect, dollar bonds in local currencies). If we did this, Western 
Europe would never buck up enough to pay its own shore of the West's 
defense load. 

Meantime, the U.S. hasn’t yet looked into the idea of joint control 
over raw material prices and supplies. So this proposal can’t be discussed 
seriously for a while. 








J 
The State Dept. is trying to figure what Vishinsky’s propaganda line will 
be at the U. N. General Assembly. 
The guessing now is that the Soviet Foreign Minister's main subjects 
will be Germany and A-bomb disarmament. 
The line on Germany would be this: The Western Allies have already 
scrapped the Potsdam agreement of 1945 by sponsoring the Bonn government. 
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(This would be Moscow’s ‘‘out’’ when it offers East Germany a separate peace 
treaty on the eve of the Oct. 12 elections.) 


& 

Washington is worried about coming developments in Berlin. 

At the Pentagon, it’s almost taken for granted that Moscow will with- 
draw its troops, then use the “‘people’s police’ to cause trouble. 

Defense officials don’t expect an open attack on West Germany. Rather, 
they look for a creeping civil war—armed raids into Western Berlin, etc. 

There’s even talk in the Pentagon of a new Berlin blockade. And no 
one knows whether we could beat it with an airlift. Apparently, the Russians 
have developed an effective system of radar interference. And we probably 
couldn't find the planes for a new airlift because of Korea. 








oe 
Rearmament will bring big changes in the Schuman Plan—the scheme 
for a Western European coal-steel pool. | 
Jean Monnet and his planners don’t concede this. In fact, Monnet 
won’t even discuss how the Schuman Plan fits into rearmament. (This is 
why some observers argue the pool was really designed to promote neutrality; 
it would free Europe of economic and political ties to the U. S.) 


But the coal-steel pool is sure to be geared to the new defense effort—or 
forgotten altogether. Rearmament already has removed the two big argu- 














ments for the pool. 

The first of these was economic: the threat of a big steel surplus. Mili- 
tary orders are quickly taking up the slack. 

The second was political: the need for a Franco-German rapproche- 
ment. This is no longer very urgent, now that West Germany is to be in on 


Atlantic defense anyhow. 
¢ 


Britain’s Labor government is studying the idea of stockpiling food and 
industrial raw materials. 

Public agitation for this has grown since Churchill warned reeently 
that the threat of Soviet submarines is serious. 

One proposal: Use Britain’s gold reserve to finance extra purchases. 

@ 

A_ move is afoot to make GATT (Geneva Agreement on Tariffs and 

Trade) heir to the International Trade Organization Charter. 


Behind-the-scenes talks at the International Monetary Fund meeting 
in Paris last week went this way: Opposition from the U.S. Congress has 
killed ITO. Why not develop a new organization among the 44 signers 
of GATT, who meet next week for tariff talks at Torquay, England. 














& 

Trade experts in the Truman Administration would buy a GATT com- 
promise. 

In fact, they are ready now to see Truman put ITO on the shelf after 
the November elections. But they want Truman to ask Congress to back a 
permanent GATT within the U. N. to mastermind trade policy. 

Congress might get the GATT proposal as an amendment to the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act. 














The amendment probably would keep the ITO clauses on commodity 
agreements. But no mention would be made of ITO’s controversial chapters 
on full employment. !TO’s chapters on foreign investment would also be for- 
gotten. They were never popular because they gave no protection to U. S. 
investors. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 16. 1960, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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7] | ¢ Colombia's first big steel mill—and South America’s third big one— 
is on the way (red area, map). By mid-1953, capacity is expected 


to be 100,000 tons a year. 


© A U.S. firm is building the mill. But not U.S. cash. Colombian 
money, plus a European loan, will pay for it. And most of the 
equipment will come from nondollar areas. 


e Some experts shake their heads. Homemade steel will cost the 
country more than imported steel, they say. 


e But Colombians disagree. They want to be independent of U.S. 
steel. War threats may mean steel shortages. And Colombia has 


raw materials and the market. 


Colombia Moves Onto the Steel Map 


High in the mountains at Paz del Rio, 
a project is under way that has Colom- 
bian businessmen excited. Against the 
advice of some of the experts—and with 
no financial help from the U.S.—the 
South American country is building its 
first steel mill. 

The mill has just passed the ge 
stage. Work started on the plant site 
in July, bids will be invited during 
October and November, and all con- 
struction contracts signed by the first 
of the year. By July, 1953, Colombians 
hope their $42.-million, fully integrated 
operation will be producing 100,000 
tons yearly. 

e Event—In South America, a new steel 
mill is an event. The Paz del Rio mill 
will be the continent’s third important 

toducer, joining forces with Brazil’s 
big Volta Redonda works and Chile’s 
new mill at Huachipato. 

In fact, all Latin America is humming 
with steel talk. Argentina is hot for a 
steel mill. Venezuelans are talking steel, 
too. Even little Cuba has called in 
some European experts to see if steel 
production is teasible there. 
@U.S. Part—At this stage, U.S. skills 
are very much in the picture. A Cleve- 
land engineering firm, Arthur G. Mc- 
Kee & Co., has nailed down the contract 
to mastermind the ‘~ * and construc- 
tion of the plant. But aside from 
McKee, the U.S. stake will be small— 
not nearly so big as its stake in the 
Brazilian and Chilean mills. The Export- 
Import Bank has loaned $70-million to 
Volta Redonda, $48-million to Huachi- 
pato. But there'll be little or no U.S. 
money in the Colombian mill. 

Nor can U.S. businessmen count on 
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supplying much of the mill’s equip- 
ment. There’s a big European loan 


behind the project, and it’s expected 
that 90% of the equipment will come 
from nondollar areas. The mill’s blast 
furnace, though, may be bought in the 
U.S. 


© Opposition—Not everyone is as excited 
about the new mill as the Colombians. 
The World Bank, for one, takes a dim 
view of the project. Last month, a 
mission sponsored by the bank and by 
the Colombian government released its 
report: ‘““The Basis of a Development 
Program for Colombia.” The group was 
headed by Dr. Lauchlin Currie, former 
adviser to Roosevelt and to Truman. 
Currie’s mission reported that it would 
be ‘‘premature” for Colombia to em- 
bark on the development of an inte- 
grated steel industry. Better, said the 
mission, to invest in fabricating plants, 
using imported steel and scrap. 

The Currie mission didn’t think 
much of Colombia’s coal and ore re- 
serves, either. And it figured that 
scaring up trained labor would be a 
knotty problem for the Colombians. 
The mission estimated that homemade 
steel would cost Colombia three times 
what imported steel would cost; that 
would bring.a host of fiscal troubles 
for the government. 

e The Pros Speak—Despite the Currie 
mission’s forebodings, McKee company 
officials claim that a good grade of steel 
can be produced in Colombia as cheaply 
as in the U.S.—if the plant is operated 
cficiently. Training labor may be a 
hitch. e Chileans are reported to 
have had lots of trouble when the 
Huachipato mill got under way recently. 


Many Colombians share McKee’s 
optimism. They feel they can make a 
good case for the mill. For one thing, 
there’s the matter of national pride. 
Brazil and Chile now have steel mills 
to attest to their growing industrial 
importance—Colombia ought to have 
one, too. What’s more, Colombians 
are eying gathering war clouds; they 
don’t want to be caught short of steel 
as soon as shortages and inflation begin 
to hit world markets (BW —Aug.26'50, 
p89). 
¢ Imports—Colombia, of course, would 
like to cut loose from its dependence 
on U.S. steel imports. Right now, 
Colombia imports about 250,000 tons 
annually, much of it from U.S. Steel 
and Bethlehem Steel. Steel plate that 
costs $175 a ton in the U.S. comes to 
$375 a ton by the time it reaches the 
fabricator in Colombia. 

Like other Latin American countries, 
Colombia is shelling out a big part of 
its precious foreign exchange for steel 
—about 20%. So Colombians figure 
that once the mill is running, there will 
be more money around to buy other 
ang abroad—goods that are years away 
rom being manufactured at home. 
Besides, there’s always the hope that a 
steel industry will be a magnet to at- 
tract U.S. businessmen—and branch 
plants—to Colombia. 
¢ The Market—Colombians figure that 
there’s a healthy market for the Paz 
del Rio mill’s output. Koppers Co., of 
Pittsburgh, ran a market survey, found 
that Colombia alone needs at least 
250,000 tons of rails, structurals, wire, 
nails, light steel plate. And neighboring 
South American countries ‘could prob- 
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NEW! sme, 


LIGHTER, 

STRONGER, 

LOWEST-COST 
LIFTING 


Our former ‘Load-Lifter’ series of 
hoists had amazing endurance and 
dependability. The new ‘Load- 
Lifer’ is still better. It is not a 
“face-lifting” job but a revolution- 
ary, inside-and-out development 
with many new, good features. 


24 Volt Push Button Control 
Unusual Accessibility 
Twe-geer Reduction Drive 


Bell Bearings Threugheut 
Entirely New Conception of 
Meter Broke 








In results, these mean lowest-cost lifting, absolute depend- 
abilicy, minimum maintenance and maximum safety for 
man, hoist and load. Write now for descriptive circular. 


re! LOAD LIFTER 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Show Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, 
‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Sofety ond Relief Valves, 
‘American’ industrial and ‘Microsen’ Electrical instruments. 





LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 

September 6, 1950 

The Board of Directors has declared 

a quarterly dividend of 374c per 

share on the outstanding Common 

Stock of the Company, payable on 

September 30, 1950, to stockholders of record ct 

the close of business on September 15, 1950 
Checks will be mailed 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 








NEW HERMAN NELSON 


PROPELLER FANS 


] This fon is 48” in diameter 

and biows 18,000 cubic ft. 

per min. The motor is ‘2 

| H. P. 110/220 V., 60 cy., 
single phose, 1800 R.P.M. 

2 Immediote delivery. 
New List Price $275. Our Price $95. 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


63 Curlew Street, Rochester 1, N. Y. 
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- ably jump at a chance to buy anything 


Colombia couldn’t use at home. 

e Raw Materials—The mill project has 
been simmering for about eight years. 
Actual planning got under way two 
years ago, when Empresa Siderurgica 
Nacional de Paz del Rio (National Steel 
Assn.) was formed. Geologists poking 
around the hills found ample supplies 
of coal, ore, limestone, water in an 
area centering around the tiny village 
of Belencito (color area in map on page 
133). That’s on the high plateau region 
of Colombia, where much of the 
country’s industry is located. Just about 
all the metalworking shops are centered 
in and around Bogota, 110 mi. south- 
west of Belencito. 

The iron ore is located just 25 mi. 
from the mill site. Initial investigation 
has spotted some 20-million tons of 
usable ore: U.S. geologists imported 
for the job say that more detailed 
exploration may turn up many times 
that amount. The ore has a natural 
iron content of around 48%; average 
grade Lake Superior ore runs 51%. 
Mining will be open pit, with the ore 
lowered down the mountains to trains 
running along the valley to the mill. 

As for coal, Colombia is in better 
shape than most of its Latin American 
neighbors. Surveys indicate that there 
are 1.9-billion tons of coal near the 
mill site; its average quality is on a par 
with that used for coking purposes by 
U.S. companies in the Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland areas. And limestone is all 
over—within a mile of the site, there are 
three solid mountains of it. 

Plans for the mill include a_ blast 

furnace with a capacity of 500 tons 
daily, a chemical recovery coke plant, 
a small wire-drawing mill, a plate mill, 
a bar and rail mill. The plant is designed 
so that its capacity can be doubled 
once it’s running smoothly. And 
Colombian backers say eventually the 
Paz del Rio operation will turn out 
500,000 tons yearly—enough for all 
Colombia’s needs and some to spare. 
e Tax and Pay—The mill is financed by 
a combination of public and private 
Colombian capital—plus a $25-million 
loan from French and Dutch bankers. 
The Colombian government is putting 
up two pesos for every 10 that private 
sources put in. It has a neat method of 
getting its leading businessmen to in- 
vest. Last vear, 14,000 of Colombia’s 
biggest taxpaycrs put up between $5- 
million and $6-million. Here’s how the 
scheme works: 

When a Colombian gets his tax bill, 
he finds a 24% surcharge tacked on. He 
= that 24% direct to the company. 
n return, he gets common stock. If the 
taxpayer doesn’t pay the steel company, 
the government collects the money any- 
how—and the taxpayer gets no stock. 
To keep the mill going, “the surcharge 
will be collected for the next 20 years. 


New Free “Port” 


First foreign trade zone 
located inland opens at San 
Antonio. Volume of business at 
ports keeps rising. 


Mexican truck bodies, alligator hides, 

and pumpkin seeds; Italian musical in- 
struments; Japanese binoculars. That’s 
a sampling of the goods that arrived 
two weeks ago for the opening of U.S. 
Foreign Trade Zone No. 6, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 
e Inland Port—Unlike the other five 
trade zones (New York, Seattle, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Los Angeles), 
San Antonio’s zone is located inland— 
at an airport, instead of a seaport. It 
is the first zone of its kind to be estab- 
lished and operated by private business 
—the Scobey Fisenenet Storage Co. 
(BW-—Jan.28’50,p115). Served by fast 
trains and trucks from Mexico and 
Texas ports, it covers 74 acres, has cold 
storage, fumigation, safe-deposit, wash- 
ing, and manufacturing facilities. 

A foreign trade zone—or “free port” 


_—is an area where imports are exempt 


from duties, quotas, labeling and mark- 
ing operate quarantine, and licenses 
~all the paraphernalia of U.S. customs 
— In the zone, importers and 
oreign manufacturers are free to work 
on goods before injecting them into 
U.S. commerce and paying duties. 

e Importation—Europeans have had free 
ports for centuries, but it took a lot 
of pulling to get dubious congressmen 
and business interests to agree the U.S. 
should have them. Until 1947, New 
York’s zone was our only one. 

Now there’s a new law that makes 
trade zones even more usable. Import- , 
ers can process their goods into finished 
products within the zones, ~~ them 
to prospective customers, do almost any- 
thing they please without worrying 
about the customs inspector. Before, 
they were limited to inspecting, and 
“manipulating” goods. 

e Bigger, Better—What with the new 
law, and another free port, U.S. busi- 
nessmen will find themselves buying 
more and more goods through trade 
zones. Last vear, the five zones handled 
about $200-million worth of imports. 

There will be a lot more imports, too, 
now that U.S. buying abroad has 
stepped up (BW—Aug.26'50,p89). This 
week, Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
announced that San Francisco’s zone 
would be doubled in size to handle the 
tush. And New York’s free port is 
slated to expand by a third. San 
Francisco’s zone is already talking 
about doubling its space. And last week, 
New York’s free port announced that 
it would add a third to its space. 
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Heres your Employers Mutuals team... 


Their performance in action helps everyone... 





from lop executive to newest employee 


Regardless of what your job may be, you 
stand to benefit substantially when your 
organization's business insurance is han- 
dled by Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 
For then, you have a hard-hitting team 
of specialists working for you—both on 
the job and behind the scenes—whether 
you are a top executive, an old-timer or 
a new employee! 

Performance in action... something that 
cannot be read on the face of any insur- 
ance policy . . . is what makes the services 
of the Employers Mutuals team outstand- 
ing. Safety engineer, claim adjuster, sales 


representative, industrial nurse, under- 
writer, auditor—they work together to 
give you unsurpassed service in accident 
and fire prevention, industrial hygiene, 
fair claim handling . . . They help make 
work safer and production smoother. 
Their teamwork is reflected in improved 
employer-employee relations all along 
the line. 


Here’s good news about costs: Many of 
our policyholders have been surprised to 
find from experience that using the serv- 
ices of their Employers Mutuals team has 
earned them steadily reduced insurance 


rates. These substantial savings ave in 
addition to the dividends regularly returned 
to them as co-owners of Employers 


Mutuals! 
* a * 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation 
— Public Liability-- Automobile—Group Health and 
Accident — Burglary — Plate Glass — Fidelity Bonds 
—and other casualty insurance. Fire—Extended Cov- 
erage—Inland Marine—and allied lines, All policies 
are nonassessable, 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office: Wausau, Wis, - Offices inprincipal cities, 
Consult your telephone directory. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler po tg aat 


September 26, 1950 to stockholders 
of record ot the close of business 
September 11, 1950. 
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MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 44, Pa. 











you have specialized services te oer te the Busi- 
ness Executives of America such as 
Market Research 
Management Engineering 
Labor Relations 
Personnel Analysis 
industrial Research 
industrial Designing 
Business Counselling 
Tax Consulting 
Patenting 

or similar services you will be interested in the 
new Business Services Section of ‘‘clues’’. For 
information write the 


Classified Advertising Division 
BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St. N.Y. 18, N.Y, 
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se 75% of Business Week sub- 
scribers own their own home and the 
volue of the overage subscriber's home 


today is $21,000. 


YOU ADVERTISE 
IN BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE 
MANAGEMENT MEN 











FARBEN WORKS at Leverkusen: still a giant of Germany's chemical industry. 


|. G. Farben’s Durable Cartel 


Allies ready to form three big combines out of giant chemical 
trust’s key plant. U.S. giving up struggle to break it apart completely 


for piecemeal operation. 


FRANKFURT-I. G. Farben, pre- 
war Germany’s billion-dollar chemical 
cartel, has proved a lot more durable 
than most things that originated back 
in the reign of Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
U. S., British, and French occupation 
officials have had the devil’s own time 
taking it apart. 

In fact, they have just about given 

up trying to take it apart completely. 
A U.S.British-French committee is 
ready to recommend that, instead of 
splitting I. G. into many separate com- 
panies, 10 or 11 of the big key plants 
be formed into three big corporations— 
which would look a lot like cartels in 
their own right. 
e U. S. Come-Down—This policy marks 
a sharp come-down for the U. S., which 
has been holding out for a piecemeal 
break-up. About the only sop to U. S. 
policy is the wording of the law ap- 
proved two weeks ago by the Western 
Allies for breaking up I. G. The law 
says its purpose is to “accomplish 
the winding-up of I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G. and extinguish its juristic person- 
ality.” The law provides the basis on 
which new industries can be carved out 
of I. G. and claims of creditors, stock- 
holders, and pensioners settled. 

The words sound big, but behind 
them lies the reality that I.G.’s key 
plants are going to be cut into only 
three slices. And that is the basis on 
which the British and French have been 
operating the plants in their zones from 


the start. It’s also what the Germans 
—government, businessmen, stockhold- 
ers—have been plumping for with all 
their might. If the committee’s recom- 
mendations go through, it will be a 
ringing victory for all concerned—except 
the framers of the original U. S. policy 
on I. G. 

e For Five Years—For fully five years, 
the Western Allies have been backing 
and filling over the decartelization of 
the Farben empire. The U.S. wanted 
to go whole hog and chop up the com- 
bine into single plant enterprises; the 
British and French preferred to take 
their trust busting a lot easier (BW— 
Jan.31’48,p85). 

All told, there are 169 properties 
formerly owned or controlled by I. G. 
in the three western zones of Germany. 
There were another 45 or so in East 
Germany—but they have long since 
been disposed of in typical Soviet 
fashion: The bigger and better plants 
became Russian corporations, the others 
became the property of ‘‘the people.” 
e Self-Contained—Of the 169 proper- 
ties in West Germany, only a dozen or 
so are under discussion now. The 
others are self-contained plants or ex- 
traneous properties, many of which will 
be liquidated or otherwise disposed of, 
regardless of what the new setup is. 
Here’s how the three new corporations 
would be set up: 

eThe group centering 
Leverkusen—including — the 


around 


Eberfeld, 
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Urdingen, and Dormagen plants, all 
located in the British zone. Together, 
they turn out a tremendous amount of 
dyestuffs, chemicals, solvents, varnishes, 
pharmaceuticals, insecticides, photo- 
nage materials. At Elberfeld, they 
ave a complete research center. 

e The group centering on Hoechst 
and including Casella, enbach, and 
Griesheim near Frankfurt in the U.S. 
zone. Such a combine would turn out 
many of the same products as Lever- 
kusen, plus fertilizers. 

e Ludwigshafen and Oppau, both 
French-zone plants connected by a 

ipeline and common power facilities. 
roducts: chemicals, dyestuffs, solvents, 
gasoline, oxygen. 

Up to now, the British and French 
have encouraged the Leverkusen and 
Ludwigshafen combines, while the U.S. 
zone units were operated as single 
plants. Each is administered by a trus- 
tee, pending final word on decarteliza- 
tion. The U.S. “independents” have 
done all right financially, even built 
plant additions on their own. 
© Competitive Edge—But it seems cer- 
tain now that the U.S. will have to 
change its position—simply to protect 
the U.S.-zone fragments of I. G. For 
when the break-up comes off, the in- 
tegrated Leverkusen and Ludwigshafen 
groups will have the competitive edge. 

The famous Bayer works at Leverku- 
sen swings a lot of weight itself, to say 
nothing of having three other plants to 
help out. It has a big range of salable 
pas f products as well as intermediates 
used by other chemical plants. While 
the intermediate products would be ex- 
changed within the Leverkusen group 
at cost, all the detached I. G. units 
would have to pay market prices. 
e@End Products—In marketing, Lever- 
kusen has two advantages. Each of the 
three I.G. units has to maintain sales 
organizations now, since the central 
sales setup for the prewar cartel has 
been abolished. Leverkusen has an edge 
due to its wider range of end products. 
And it’s the only I.G. unit that can 
use the famous Bayer cross trademark 
(used in Bayer’s aspirin) because it 
originated there. Units like Hoescht, 
in the U.S. zone, will have to give up 
the Bayer sign, revert to old trade- 
marks that haven’t been scen in years. 

Leverkusen means trouble for the 
U.S. zone units for another reason. In 
effect, it’s a miniature edition of the 
old I. G. cartel. Under British auspices, 
Leverkusen has become a snug haven 
for many of the old I.G. clique who 
couldn't get jobs under U.S. admin- 
istration. Unhke the U.S., British 
authorities didn’t bear down hard on de- 
Nazification. ‘They picked the best 
managerial talent and didn’t ask em- 
barrassing questions. 

@ Little Interest—There isn’t a ghost 
of a chance that the British and French 
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HIS WORK MAY LOOK LURE THIS TO A WORKER IN NEED OF VISUAL CARE 


How to Get Up to 37% Better Production 


WITHOUT ADDING A MAN OR MACHINE 


wre, 


$ 


Bors eet 2 a ae se 
CORRECTED VISION CAN MAKE THE WORK LOOK LIKE THIS TO THE SAME WORKER 


Best estimates indicate one out of 
three workers needs eyecare and that 

% to 60% of goggle wearers need 
corrective as well as protective lenses. 
One manufacturer reports that nine 
out of ten workers increase their pro- 
duction when their vision is corrected 
—with spoilage decreased 37°". 

Better worker vision pays dividends 
too in fewer and less costly accidents, 
improved health (less absenteeism), 
better morale. A case history study of 


“accident repeaters” showed that acci- 
dents were reduced from 173 to 44 in 
a 10-month period and costs reduced 
accordingly when an AO Eyecare pro- 
gram was installed. AO has prepared 
a booklet containing many case his- 
tories which indicate how much can 
be saved by a visual correction-protec- 
tion program — and how it can be 
done. Write for your copy. Address 
Dept. CP-B7. 


*Name on request. 


American & Optical 


COMPANY 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


137 








NEW standard partition panels 
of 


WHEELING 


EXPANDED METAL 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Buftele Chicago Columbus Detroit Kansas City 
New Orleans 


Atlanta Boston 
Minneapolis 


138 


.-- for quick, low-cost erection of 
tool cribs, storerooms, enclosures 


MAGINE building a tool room, storeroom or 
enclosure to fit any floor plan...without any 
cutting, drilling or welding... easy to assemble, 
enlarge or move...burglar and theft proof...com- 
plete with all doors, fittings, etc. 

You can do this with Wheeling Standard Angle 
Partition Panels, made of Wheeling Expanded 
Metal, many times stronger than wire mesh. 

Note how the panels admit light and air, reduc- 
ing heating and lighting expense. Openings for 
pipes can be readily cut with NO ravelling. Write 
us for complete information and illustrated catalog. 


eee Material of a thousand uses. 





Wow York Philadelphia Richmond 





will change their position. Their record 
on decartelization in postwar Germany 
indicates that they have little interest 
in trust busting. : 

Reversal of the U.S. position on 
Farben a up once again the thank- 
less task our government has set for 
itself in trying to purge Western Eu- 
rope’s industry of its cartel, “business- 
without-competition” philosophy. 
© Hard to Combat—This state of mind 
in European businessmen is hard to 
combat. Take, for example, the rea- 
soning of Leverkusen officials in sup- 
port of their contention that the Dor- 
magen plant is a vital and _ logical 
adjunct of their operation. Dormagen 
is a spinner of synthetic fibers, gets its 
materials at cost from Urdingen, an- 
other Leverkusen satellite. It’s also 
beholden to Leverkusen for its research, 
procurement, and selling.’ 

“Dormagen,” BUSINESS WEEK was 
told, ‘should not be cast off as an inde- 
pendent, because it would have rough 
going if there was a slump in the textile 

usiness.”” Yet West Germany is build- 
ing new capacity for fiber production 
and spinning furiously because it found 
itself without any domestic source of 
supply when the Iron Curtain rang 
down. 

e How Long?—It’s anybody’s guess how 
long it will take the Allied I. G. Farben 
Control group to complete the decar- 
telization job. Some assets have to be 
regrouped, others liquidated. All the 
claims on I.G. have to be sifted, then 
settled. 

It’s clear that none of this detailed 

work could be accomplished during the 
first two or three years after the war. 
Production had to revive first. Much 
valuable time was lost trying to iron 
out a solution with the Russians before 
they walked out of Allied councils in 
Germany. 
e Absolute Must—But no officials can 
explain why more was not done by the 
U.S., Britain, and France during the 
last two years or so. It was decided as 
early as 1948 that the I.G. Farben job 
was an absolute must for West 
Germany. 

Further delay is becoming imprac- 
tical when you consider the speed with 
which West Germany is regaining its 
sovereignty and being taken back into 
the Western European community. 
Feet-dragging now would also be dam- 
aging from a practical business stand- 
point. The system of having interim 
units run by trustees has begun to bog 
down. Said one trustee of a U.S. zone 
plant recently: 

“Administration simply can’t take 
the place of enterprise. Administrators 
can’t take risks, even normal business 
tisks. In fact, their job is to avoid risks. 
Hence valuable time is being lost in 
giving the industry the benefit of free 
enterprise.” 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 








Ss ing in Japan: U.S. Eighth Army 
headquarters Sag ordered 2,915 trucks 
Son Nissan Automobile Co. (BW— 

"50, oye The trucks will release 
Us S.-ma € equipment now in Japan 
for active duty in avin. 


Italy’s silk industry is over a barrel. 
Reason: The Japanese are undercutting 
Italian silk prices by 45%. 

3 


Canada calls: Cleveland’s Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co. has bought 
control of Commonwealth Electric Co., 
Ltd., of Welland, Ont. Reliance plans 
an expansion of the Canadian works 
soon. 
e 

A Swiss manufacturer of clectrical 
equipment, Oerlikon Machine Works, 
has set up shop in Seattle. A new sub- 
sidiary, Pacife Oerlikon Co., has its 
eye on supplying the Pacific North- 
west’s expanding ia industry. 


EI Salvador wil! aie work on its $10- 
million Lampa River Dam project im- 
mediately. J. A. Jones Construction 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., snared the 
contract. : 


Promotion Man 


Alexander Brackenridge will be watching 
over the fortunes of the new British Trade 
Promotion Center; he is president of the 
British Commonwealth Chamber of Com- 
merce in the U.S. The center, which 
opened last week in New York, is a clear- 
ing house of information for British and 
American exporters and importers. It’s a 
place any U.S. company thinking about 
setting up a branch plant in the U.K. can 
go; it’s a home-away-from-home for visiting 
firemen from Britain. The center is a 
private-enterprise operation; among the 
backers are the Federated British Indus- 
tries (Britain's NAM), the Dollar Exports 
Board, and the Scottish Council. 
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THE TREND 


The Evil That Good Men Do 


The new round of wage increases is in full swing. It’s 
different from any in the last 15 years in one key respect: 
The initiative comes from the employer's side. 

In the negotiations leading to the Aug. 25 agreement 
boosting hourly rates 10¢, Chrysler management took 
the lead. Not since the mass-production industries were 
unionized back in 1936-37 has management acted first 
to launch a notching-up movement in pay rates. 

Chrysler's action has been followed by Ford. And it 
will be followed by others as the ripple widens out to 
touch the whole field of basic industries—steel, coal, 
cement, rubber, electrical and farm machinery. From 
there, it can be expected to work its way more or less 
rapidly to other areas of the economy. 

These moves in the avtomobile industry to restore 
viable pay relationships have brought us face to face with 
the consequences of the new wage round earlier than 
expected (BW—Sep.2’50,p19). The big issue, of course, 
is what it means in terms of the fight on inflation. But 
there are at least two other significant aspects. 


Plus and Minus 

First, there’s much to be said for employer initiative 
in the matter of wage policy—the matter of timing in our 
present seam-splitting boom aside. It offers a refreshing 


contrast to the stereotyped pattern: unions on the offen- 
sive, and management on the defensive. The old familiar 
method of setting wage rates through the arbitrament of 
economic force makes very little economic sense. It casts 
employers in a negative role and heightens the tension 
between the negotiating parties. It would be a great step 
forward if collective bargaining over wages and other 
terms of employment could proceed in a better climate— 
one marked by employer initiative and by union recog- 
nition of that initiative as a reliable measure of reason- 
able terms. 

A second aspect of these wage developments, however, 
is ominous. A wage contract specifying hourly rates and 
other conditions for a stipulated period is a stabilizing 
force in the economy. It aids management in production 
planning. This was one of the best things about the 
historic General Motors settlement with the CIO auto 
workers union last May. It took wages out of the arena 
of dispute for five years. 

The voluntary reopening of agreements by manage- 
ment obviously weakens the contract as a stabilizing 
instrument. Union leaders will surely cite it as a prece- 
dent in the future in seeking to reopen agreements for 
their own purposes. This contract-scrapping must not 
become accepted: practice. It should be regarded strictly 
as an emergency measure. 

The main impact of these employer-launched wage 
boosts is, of course, on the inflation front. There was 
hope in some quarters that the increases could be 
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“absorbed,” but noises are already coming out of Detroit. 
They plainly hint that automobile prices will be hiked 
to offset higher costs. With high business volume assured 
and the seller’s market showing renewed vigor, the pros- 
pect of floating higher costs up on a wave of higher prices 
seems certain. 


Feeding Inflation 

There can be no doubt that the fight to save the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has suffered a severe setback 
from what has happened on the wage front. It seemed 
in no one’s interest to act otherwise in this matter. 
Management saw the necessity of restoring a balance in 
wage rates, which threatened loss of workers to higher- 
paying companies. Union leaders saw the necessity of 
restoring the balance between pay envelopes and rising 
living costs. The Administration obviously was not going 
to interfere with any management-sponsored wage hike. 
From everyone's point of view, what was done seemed 
reasonable. No one is responsible for the consequences. 
It is just another case of the evil that good men do. 

The tragic thing is that the wage boost came at a time 
when its bad effects can be magnified through an infla- 
tion-sensitive economy. The expected gains will be short- 
lived: Management will find, like the Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice, that it started somethipg it cannot stop. Employees 
will find that their benefits tend to vanish. Of the cost- 
of-living pay rise given his General Motors“union mem- 
bers last month, Walter Reuther said, “It will be paid 
in the wooden nickels of inflation.” 


Whither Washington? 

Nor will the Administration’s respite from its woes be 
long. Rising prices will bring renewed demands from 
union leaders for price controls—without wage controls. 

This round of wage boosts throws another log on the 
already snapping fires of inflation. There’s more fuel 
around. The rearmament effort is growing from its extra 
$10.5-billion a year to at least double that. Meanwhile, 
the Treasury proceeds with its low-interest refunding 
policies, as if it never heard of inflation. And the tax 
measures in the works are short both in conception and 
in amount to deal seriously with inflation. There seems 
so little interest in the matter that perhaps only a Russian 
about-face, permitting a heavy reduction in defense out- 
lays for ourselves and our friends, can scotch the inflation 
threat. But salvation by this route is a poor gamble, 
indeed. 

A national wage policy is an urgently needed part of 
a realistic hold-the-line campaign. By linking it to a tax 
program that bites hard into civilian spending and a 
credit policy that tightens down on the money supply, 
we can make headway against the striking forces of run- 
away prices. 
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.» JUST A MIDGET IN A MOB! _ 


That's how lubrication sizes up against the many 


other production factors which determine your unit ONRGON 
costs! Yet, this “midget in a mob” can effect king-size im 
savings for you by raising machine efficiency, cutting 

friction losses, reducing maintenance expense. SOCONY-VACUUM Lubricants 


But it takes more than just “drops of oil and dabs of 

grease” to assure these benefits...it takes men who know 

your machines and their exact lubrication requirements. = 

Socony-Vacuum provides both the knowledge and the i 
products...through a program of Correct Lubrication (hue Lub CUiOK 
engineered specifically for your plant. Vn CL 


For the genuine savings of Correct Lubrication, call 
your Socony-Vacuum Representative. 





WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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What can't you see in this train? 


MOST PEOPLE Sez a smoother, faster ride for 
all kinds of products when the railroads 
switch to “Roller Freight”. But to railroad 
men, that’s only part of the advantages to 
come when Timken tapered roller bearings 


replace the friction bearings used on today’s mse the advances Timken roller bearings 
ight cars. have made possible in farm, automotive and 
They see savings for the railroads, fewer industrial equipment. 

delays for shippers, increased availability of And if you look into the next great step 

freight cars. They see economic gains to in railroading, you'll find... 


BESIDES SPEED AND SMOOTHNESS, “Roller 
Freight” also means: (1) Easy starting; 
Timken bearings reduce starting resist- 
ance 88%! (2) No winter cuts in tonnage; 
with friction bearings, trains have to be 
cut as much as 304 in zero weather. 

(3) Greater availability; “Roller 
Freight” requires less ume for inspection, 
maintenance, repairs. (4) ‘Hot boxes’’ 
eliminated — along with the delays they 
cause. (5) Fuel savings — especially in 
freight yard operation. 

(6) Lower maintenance costs. (7) Less 
delay in terminal inspection; a “Roller 
Freight” train can be inspected with 
one tenth the man hours needed fora 
friction bearing equipped freight train. 
(8) Longer car-life—because Timken 


bearings make it possible to reduce wear 
on draft gear and other parts. 

With “Roller Freight’, you'll get things 
faster and in better condition. The rail- 
roads will save money. 

More and more railroads are switching 
to “Roller Freight” —from a handful of 
cars for some roads to as many as 800 
and 1000 for others. Everywhere in in- 
dustry Timken bearings are first choice 
for the tough jobs because they take any 
combination of radial and thrust loads, 
Whether you make freight cars or aire 
planes, power shovels or combines, make 
sure the trade-mark “Timken” is on the 
bearings. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable ad- 
dress: “TIMROSCO”, 


can speed the nation’s freight 


COPR. 1990 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
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NOT JUST A BALL) WOT JUST A ROLLER C—— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER > BEARING TAKES RADIAL i AND THRUST --@)— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION “Ue 
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